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Rome and Armenia in the Fourth 
Century 


TI\HE aim of the present paper is to inquire into the chronology 
and the historical value of the work of Faustus of Byzantium, 
and to attempt to estimate his contribution to our knowledge of 
Roman history in the fourth century. The thesis from which the 
paper proceeds is that modern writers have failed to appreciate 
the importance of that contribution, because of a confusion which 
occupies a central position in the narrative of Faustus; it is 
sought to demonstrate that when once this confusion is recognised 
we may gain a new insight into the relations between east and west, 
and that, further, we are enabled to institute fresh comparisons 
with the account of Ammianus Marcellinus, and to judge from the 
study of an independent authority the value of his narrative. It 
should be understood from the outset that we are concerned with 
the internal history of Armenia only so far as may be necessary to 
understand its influence upon the policy of the Roman empire.! 
The confusion in the work of Faustus to which reference has 
been made arises from the acceptance by the historian of the view 


1 This paper owes its existence to H. Gelzer’s study, ‘Die Anfinge der ar- 
menischen Kirche,’ in Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen der kn. stichsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Phil.-hist. Klasse, xlvii. (1895), 109-174. I have been 
unable to touch upon geographical questions and would merely refer the reader 
to the map of ancient Armenia given by H. Hiibschmann, ‘ Die altarmenischen Orts- 
namen, mit Beitrigen zur historischen Topographie Armeniens,’ in Indogermanische 
Forschungen, xvi. (1904), 197-490, and to J. Marquart, ‘ Eransthr nach der Geographie 
des Ps. Moses Xorenac‘i,’ in Abhandlungen der kén. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Klasse, N.F. iii. no. 2 (1901). Being unfortunately unable 
to read Armenian, I have used the German translation of Faustus by M. Lauer 
(K6ln, 1879), and it is to this book that reference is made in the following notes. 

VOL. XXV.—NO. C. 858 


* All rights reserved. 
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that Nerses, the great Armenian catholicos, was consecrated by 
Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea (a.p. 8362-370), in the presence of St. 
Basil, and that, in consequence, this event took place in the reign of 
Valens. The result of this confusion has been that the name of 
Valens has been substituted in several cases for that of Constantius, 
and that, since Faustus mentions no emperor by name except Constan- 
tine the Great ? and Valens, his chronology has been greatly obscured. 
In truth, as we shall see shortly, Nerses was not consecrated by 
Eusebius in the reign of Valens, but (presumably by Bishop Dianius) 
in the year 339 or 340, when Constantius was ruling over the Roman 
east.3 If we ask however how this confusion arose, a natural 
explanation lies ready to our hand. Nerses had been educated at 
Caesarea and had adopted as his own the aims and methods of the 
eastern church ; he carried out in Armenia the same policy as was 
followed by St. Basil in Cappadocia ; it was Basil who on the murder 
of Nerses refused to recognise King Pap’s nominee, who was conse- 
crated in his despite, an event which led to the independence of the 
church of Armenia.* Men who looked back upon the old régime 
with longing and who approved of the intimate connexion which had 
bound nascent Armenian Christianity in the closest ties of intimacy 
with the see of Caesarea felt that their last great catholicos > must at 
the most solemn moment in his career have been brought into touch 
with Basil and with the honoured bishop Eusebius, whom the latter 
had served so faithfully. Thus in their view Nerses is consecrated 
by Eusebius, Basil is present at the ceremony, and the holy dove 
only leaves the head of Basil to settle on that of their national hero : 
further, an incident from the career of Basil is related at length 
as an event in the life story of Nerses.6 The loving reverence of 
Armenia has transported a beautiful fancy into the realm of history. 
The remarkable fact however is that this account has simply 
been inserted by Faustus into the true historical framework : there 
has been no consequential chronological displacement ;7 if the 
references to Eusebius and Basil (Barsilios) are omitted, and if we 

2 Faustus, iii. 21, and cf. iii. 10. 

3 It is unnecessary to labour the point that Nerses could not have been consecrated 
in the reign of Valens. One argument among many may be mentioned: Gnel was 
assassinated by Arsak before a.p. 358, and from the day of the murder the catholicos 
refused to appear at the king’s court (see Faustus, iv. 15, v. 1). It is then impossible 
that Nerses should only have been consecrated at some date subsequent to the year 
364. The chronology of Moses of Chorene is of course quite untrustworthy : it is 
however worth noticing that according to him Nerses was patriarch for thirty-four 
years: he was poisoned by Pap some time before 4.D. 375 (cf. Moses Chor. iii. 38). 


4 On this subject cf. Gelzer, op. cit. p. 155 gq. 

5 Cf. Faustus, iv. 4, s.f. 

® Compare Allard, Saint Basile (4th ed., Paris, 1903), p. 81 sq.; Greg. Naz. Or. 
xliii. 54; Socr. iv. 26; Soz. vi. 16; Theod. iv. 16, &c. (on the death of the son of 
Valens in 372), with Faustus, iv. 5. 


7 Excepting only the opening words of bk. iii. 13, which are merely resumptive 
of the close of iii. 10. 
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read, where necessary, Constantius for Valens, the history of Faustus 
is a consecutive chronological whole. It is this statement which 
we shall now proceed to illustrate in some detail so far as the history 
of the Roman empire is concerned. 

The starting point for our study may well be the passage in the 
panegyric on Constantius in which Julian describes * how Constantius 
upon his arrival in Asia (after the meeting of the sons of Constantine 
in 338) restored the fugitive Armenian king to his throne and exiled 
those nobles who had deserted their sovereign. Now this had always 
seemed a very remarkable achievement in view of the fact that the 
armies of the east were disorganised and the defences of the Asian 
provinces endangered. How came it that Constantius was able to 
effect so much? We return to the detailed account of Faustus; in 
barest outline it is as follows: Waras, the Persian satrap of Atrpa- 
takan, had been offended by Tiran,® king of Armenia, and in revenge 
reported to his master Narses that the king was plotting against 
Persia ; he then treacherously seized the persons of Tiran, the queen, 
and the young prince Arsak, and carried them prisoners to the 
Sassanid court, where Tiran was blinded. The feudal nobility of 
Armenia,!° after an unsuccessful attempt at recapture and a foray 
into Persian territory, called a national assembly, at which were 
present, it is interesting to note, not only the great ones of the land 
but also representatives of the peasantry and the common folk.!! 
Feeling their own weakness before the might of Persia, they determined 
to appeal to the allied empire of Rome.!? Andok and Arshavir— 
representatives of two old Armenian houses—were at once despatched 
to plead the cause of their distressed country. In their absence the 
Persian king at the head of a vast army marched into Armenia to 
take formal possession of the land, and with him travelled the royal 
harem. The nobles fled before him and took refuge within the 
empire. Now it is almost certain that Arsak was restored to his 
country by Constantius and ascended the throne in the year 339,15 
but in the thirtieth year of the reign of Arsak the Armenians looked 
back over a period of thirty-four years of almost constant hostility 
with Persia ;!* we are thus led to the conclusion that this enmity 
began in or about the year 335. It is just at this time that, 
as we learn from our western authorities, Constantine raised 


8 Julian (ed. Hertlein), p. 24, 20 sqq. 

® The Armenian king had failed to send him a particular horse which he coveted 
(Faustus, iii. 20). 

10 Cf. Gelzer, op. cit. p. 132. 

1 Faustus, iii, 21. 

2 Ibid. (Lauer, p. 46). The treaty of Constantine with Armenia is to be 
accepted as historical: cf. Gelzer, op. cit. pp. 165 sqq. 

13 Tt is the first operation of Constantius in the east recorded by Julian, loc. cit. 
Cf. Seeck, sub voce ‘Constantius,’ in Pauly-Wissowa, iv. 1, p. 1053. 
“4 Faustus, iv. 50. 
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Hannibalianus to a ‘kingdom’ (regnum) !° over Armenia and the 
allied peoples. 

Faustus proceeds to relate that, in response to the appeal of the 
fugitive nobles, the emperor chose Andok and Arshavir as generals, 
and himself marched to Oscha in the canton of Basan, where the 
Persians had fixed their camp, surprised the unsuspecting enemy, 
routed them, and captured the Persian harem. Narses fled into 
Persia, while Andok and Arshavir were appointed as vice-generals 
of Rome and the emperor took into his own possession the land of all 
the Armenian satraps. It is a natural conjecture that Hannibalianus 
was really the ‘emperor’ who led this expedition, and the account 
of Faustus gives us a clear explanation of the institution of a regnum 
over Armenia, which has often created great difficulties for later 
historians. Hannibalianus was in fact for the time being to represent 
the captive royal house of Armenia.!© Constantine in 337 was him- 
self on the point of driving home this success by a campaign against 
Persia when death overtook him. But what is even more important 
is that we can now understand how in 339 Constantius was enabled 
to achieve so startling a success: he held in captivity the Persian 
harem. The Persian monarch himself sent an embassy praying 
that at the least his wives might be returned to him and that this 
horrible blot upon his kingly honour might be removed. The 
answer of the emperor is thus given by Faustus: 


‘First,’ said he, ‘thou shalt give up the prisoners taken captive in 
Armenia and the king Tiran himself unharmed, together with all the booty 
which has been carried off. If thou dost this, I will surrender my 
prisoners which I have taken. But if thou dost not surrender first thy 
spoil, neither will I surrender my booty.’ 


The bargain was struck: Tiran returned to Armenia but refused 
on account of his blindness to resume his kingship, and his son 
Arsak ascended the throne. With honourable escort and queenly 
pomp the Sassanid harem was restored by Constantius and the 
Persian captives released. It would seem that at this time the 
emperor, in order to secure the loyalty of Armenia,!7 took as hostages 
Gnel and Tirith, the nephews of Arsak. 

Julian the panegyrist suggests that force had won a victory 
which, as appears from Faustus, was in fact a diplomatic triumph. 
The two accounts however supplement each other: Julian tells us 
that Constantius banished those Armenian nobles who had deserted 
the cause of their king; we learn from Faustus that Arsak broke 


15 @f. Amm. xiv. 1, 2, ‘Hannibaliano regi.’ See the note of Valesius on this 
passage (in Wagner’s edition, i. 3-4), and the citations given by Clinton, Fasti Romani, 
under the year 335. Compare Professor Bury’s appendix to Gibbon, ii. (1897), 561. 

6 We need not conclude that the arrangement was intended to be permanent. 

7 Cf. Faustus, iv. 5 sub fin. 
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up the power of the feudal nobility by distributing their armed 
followers in various parts of the country, and thus weakened the 
force of local connexions. The one measure is manifestly a sequel 
of the other.!§ 

The intervention of the Roman empire brought with it the 
general supremacy of Greek ideas under the restored monarchy : 
church and state were both alike to be reorganised, and accordingly 
a@ new catholicos was selected without delay.!9 Nerses had been 
educated on Roman soil, and was ready to introduce into Armenia 
the institutions of which he had learned from his teachers at Caesa- 
rea.29 The account of Faustus implies that his consecration followed 
almost immediately upon the accession of Arsak (late in 339 or 
early in 340). Faustus, having described the new system inaugurated 
by Nerses, tells of an embassy to Constantius (‘ Valens’) headed by 
the catholicos, and of the latter’s detention for nine years by the 
Roman emperor. This account has been rejected as incredible,?! and 
we must therefore consider when this embassy of Nerses took place, 
and whether the chronology of Faustus must be dismissed as unten- 
able. It is essential for this purpose to have before us a scheme 
of the order of events according to Faustus. The following is a 
brief outline :— 


Book iv. c. 1—The restoration of Tiran to Armenia and the beginning 
= Se 


of the rule of Arsak. 

c. 2—Administrative and military reorganisation of Armenia. 

c. 3—Election of Nerses ;_ sketch of his early life. 

:. 4—His consecration at Caesarea and his reforms. 

». 5—His embassy to ‘ Valens’ and his imprisonment (here the 
incident from the life of Basil has been introduced).”” The 
persecutions of the Arian emperor ‘ Valens’; he restores 
the hostages Gnel and Tirith, and sends costly presents 
to the king of Armenia while detaining Nerses. 

c¢ 6—Nerses is banished to an island, and for nine years the 
emperor refuses to permit his return to Armenia. 

ec. 7-10—Incidents from the lives of Eusebius and Basil.” 

c. 11—The return of the embassy from ‘ Valens’ ; wrath of Arsak 
at the detention of Nerses. Wasak the Armenian leads 
an expedition into Roman territory as far as Ancyra, and 
after this for six years in succession conducts forays into 
Roman territory. 

c.12—Bishop Chad, the representative of Nerses during his 
absence, continues the policy of the catholicos and resists 


Arsak. 


8 Faustus, iii. c. 21, s.f. Lauer, p. 48. This was throughout his reign the policy of 
Arsak : ef. iv. 12, Lauer, p. 80 sqq. ; iv. 19, Lauer, p. 101; cf. Gelzer, op. cit. p. 154 sqq. 
9 Faustus, iv. 3, Lauer, p. 51. 0 Tbid., Lauer, p. 52. 
*t For the chronology of Faustus see Gelzer’s criticisms, op. cit. p. 118. 
2 See above, p. 626 note 6. 


*5 A reason for the insertion of these passages has been suggested above, p. 626. 
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c. 13—The return of Nerses and his opposition to Arsak. 

c. 14—Incident of Nerses and the master of the Harem Hair. 

c. 15—Arsak puts to death his nephews Gnel and Tirith and 
marries Gnel’s widow against her will. Because of her 
continued hatred he sends to Rome for a wife and marries 
Olympias. 


At this point we reach a date which we can check from our western 
authorities : we are at some year subsequent to a.p. 850.4 

To return then to 339: Arsak was naturally anxious that his 
throne should be protected from Persian aggression, and that the 
friendship of Rome should be a real and effective defence. As soon 
therefore as Nerses had set on foot his reorganisation of the church, 
the account of Faustus gives us to understand that the king sent 
his greatest subject and Rome’s pupil on an embassy to the emperor. 
We might expect that this would take place about 341. Faustus 
gives us no exact date, but he does tell us that at this time a great 
church council had been called together and that as a result many 
of the orthodox bishops were banished and Arian successors appointed 
in their place; Nerses shared the banishment of these deposed 
bishops. This would however be an accurate description of the 
great synod of Antioch, which after sitting for three years ultimately 
broke up in the year 341.2 The detention of Nerses may thus with 
considerable probability be assigned to this year. What was then 
the reason which led Constantius to take this step ? It may of course 
be suggested that Nerses was a more valuable hostage than two 
princes who would not be the direct successors of Arsak, should 
he have a son; but the action of Constantius was probably dictated 
by more far-reaching considerations. His efforts at this time were 
directed to securing the victory of the Arian doctrine in the eastern 
church: Roman influence had been re-established in Armenia: the 
tie which throughout its history drew Armenia towards Rome was 
a common faith, but no one can study the subsequent relations of 
the two countries without perceiving the fatal consequences of a 
difference in the creeds professed at Dovin and Constantinople. The 
emperor was not content to protect fellow-Christians ; he felt himself 
impelled to attempt the work of their conversion.*° It would seem 
that the statesmanship of Constantius had already appreciated the 
support which would be gained for Roman authority in the east 
if one and the same creed united the church of the empire with that 
of Armenia. In the latter country the cult and the forms of worship 


*4 Probably a.p. 354, see below, p. 632 (cf. Ammianus Marcellinus, xx. 11, Athan 
Hist. Ar. ad Mon. 69). 

* For a convenient summary of its work cf. Seeck, sub voce ‘ Constantius,’ in 
Pauly-Wissowa, iv. 1. 

*6 Compare especially the history of the latter part of the sixth and the first part 
of the seventh centuries. 
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had always been imposed upon the people by authority :*7 it was 
indeed only through the activity of the monks and the work of 
Mesrob in the fifth century that Christianity became in any real 
sense a national faith: in the fourth century Christianity in Armenia 
was @ human ordinance and was acquiesced in by the people just as 
they bowed to any other royal command.*8 If Constantius could 
convert the catholicos, he had gained Armenia. He could afford to 
provoke insignificant border forays if this was the price which had to 
be paid for a great and permanent victory in the sphere of religious 
diplomacy. Nerses however refused to bow to imperial persuasion : 
the school of Caesarea had done its work too well. 

Nine years, says Faustus, was Nerses in exile, and nine years 
from 341 take us down to the year 350. Now 350 is the very year 
of the revolt of Magnentius, when Constantius left Asia for his 
western campaign. We know from Ammianus Marcellinus *? that 
when Constantius was starting in 360 to meet the usurper Julian 
he summoned Arsak to his court and crowded favours upon him 
in order to secure his loyalty: in the same way when he set forth 
in 850 he would seem to have bound the Armenians to the Roman 
alliance by restoring to them their revered catholicos. The pressing 
need for present tranquillity in the Roman east drove him to relinquish 
his wider schemes for Armenia’s conversion. If this be the true 
explanation, it is to Faustus alone that we owe a deeper insight 
into the emperor’s statesmanship and his loyalty to his great trust.*° 

As we have seen from the analysis previously given, after the 
return of Nerses, which we may provisionally place in a.p. 850, 
Faustus gives an account of the deaths of Gnel and Tirith and of 
the forced marriage of Gnel’s widow Pharrantsem with Arsak. 
Her dislike for this union caused the king to ask a wife of the emperor. 
Ammianus Marcellinus informs us that Constantius complied 
with the request and sent Olympias to the Armenian court; 
she was the daughter of the former praetorian praefect Ablabius, 
and had been sponsa of the emperor’s brother Constans ; the latter 
however died in 350, and therefore it is only after that date that his 
betrothed could have become the wife of Arsak. Further we learn ®! 


% Cf. H. Gelzer, ‘ Zur armenischen Gétterlehre,’ in Berichte dber die Verhandlungen 
der kon. stichsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Phil.-hist. Klasse, 
1896, ii. iii. (1897), p. 122: ‘ Der Gottesdienst wird also einfach von oben octroyirt. 
Im Orient ist es zu allen Zeiten so gewesen.’ 

*8 Cf. Faustus, iii. 13, Lauer, p. 27: ‘ Schon lingst, von der Zeit an, da [die Arme- 
nier] den Namen des Christentums angenommen, hatten sie dieses allein als mensch- 
liches Gesetz und nicht mit gliihendem Glauben, sondern als einen der Menschheit 
aufgendtigten Betrug hingenommen, nicht wie es sich gebiihrt hitte, mit Wissen, 
Vertrauen und Glauben.’ 

29 See below, p. 634. 

* As already noted (p. 626 note 7) the insertion of the extraneous material in 
bk. iii. 8-10 which close with the death of Valens has produced a confusion in the 
resumptive sentence at the beginning of c. 13. 3! Lauer, p. 95- 
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that Arsak did not travel in person to fetch his consort, and we 
therefore naturally expect to find some mention of a mission from 
Constantius to act as conduct for so distinguished a lady. It is 
thus a natural conjecture that this was the purpose of the journey 
into Armenia of Taurus the quaestor, which according to Ammianus 
took place in 354. The matter is only mentioned incidentally by 
the Roman historian and no reason is given, but we do know that 
Taurus was despatched upon his errand directly from the court of 
Constantius.*® If this explanation be correct, the marriage of 
Arsak with Olympias took place in 354. It was not long however 
before she fell a victim to the craft of Pharrantsem, and the Armenian 
king might thus naturally expect to have aroused the wrath of Rome 
and be predisposed to turn to the protection of Persia. King Sapor 
was absent at this time waging a long and distant frontier war, but the 
forays of his generals upon Armenia were evidence of his disapproval 
of Arsak’s alliance with the empire.*? Disunion had rent the Mami- 
konian house—one of the greatest families amongst the Armenian 
nobility ; the elder brother Wardan favoured alliance with Persia, 
while the younger, the general-in-chief Wasak, was loyal to the empire. 
Sapor with the help of Wardan induced Arsak to journey to the 
Persian court, and there forced him to swear a solemn oath upon 
the gospel that he would be loyal to Persia and would have no 
dealings with Rome. But Wasak, envious of Wardan’s success, 
warned the king of Persian treachery, and Arsak fled. Supported 
by the queen Pharrantsem, whose former husband had been slain 
by Wardan, Wasak murdered his brother: again Armenia seemed 
driven into the arms of Rome. 

At this point the chronology of Faustus supports our conjectural 
date for the marriage of Olympias. From the flight of the king 
down to the time of the peace of Jovian, when hostilities between 
Armenia and Persia broke out afresh (i.e. in 364), eight years 
elapsed.*4 The flight of Arsak from Persia must accordingly be 
placed in a.p. 356, which is precisely the period which we might 
have expected. Between 354 and 356 fell the murder of Olympias 
and Arsak’s consequent fear of the wrath of Rome. 

But suddenly the position of affairs in the east assumed a new 
complexion. Sapor’s frontier wars were over and he therefore 
abruptly terminated the negotiations for peace which had been opened 
by the praetorian praefect Musonianus.*° A Persian embassy 
demanded that Mesopotamia and Armenia should be surrendered 
by Rome, and an immediate invasion of the empire was threatened 

32 Amm. xiv. 11, 14. 

33 Amm. xv. 13, 4: ‘ Persici duces vicini fluminibus, rege (i.e. Sapor) in ultimis 
terrarum suarum terminis occupato, per praedatorios globos nostra vexabant, nunc 


Armeniam, aliquoties Mesopotamiam confidentius incursantes, Romanis ductoribus 
ad colligendas obedientium exuvias occupatis.’ 


4 Faustus, iv. 21. *> Cf. Amm. Marcellinus, xvi. 9. 1-4, xvii. 5. 
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if these terms were refused. Envoys from Constantius professed 
willingness to conclude an honourable peace but would not hear of 
the cession of Armenia or Mesopotamia.*® Thus with every prospect 
of a renewal of the struggle between the two powers Arsak ‘ looked 
forth to see who first of the contending parties would sue for his 
support in the war. He waited, since his desire was to march to the 
help of the emperor of Greece, but the Greeks did not invite his 
assistance and showed him neither regard nor honour.’*7 The 
explanation is simple : Constantius was far distant in Sirmium; and 
affairs in Asia were in hopeless confusion, for Ursicinus had been 
removed and Sabinianus was utterly incapable. There was no 
statesman in the east to secure the support of Armenia’s king. 
Sapor, on the other hand, sent an embassy courteously requesting 
alliance: ‘If thou art on our side,’ wrote the Persian monarch, 
‘the victory is ours.’ Arsak was won, and his general Wasak was 
ordered to raise an army. An attack on Nisibis was planned, which 
was to be supported by the troops of Persia, but, as their arrival 
was delayed, the Armenian soldiers forced their king to take immediate 
action. The foray upon the country round Nisibis was successful 
and the booty captured was enormous (A.D. 359). Such is the 
account of Faustus, and though the part played by Arsak is not men- 
tioned by our western authorities, the latter tend to support the 
Armenian historian.** 

Ursicinus had been ordered by Constantius to return to the east, 
but he could effect little as his position was now that of a subordinate 
to Sabinianus. The first act of Ursicinus was to hurry with all 
speed to Nisibis in order to improve its defences, and on the way 
he was all but captured by marauding parties of the enemy.*” Further 
we know that the Persian army was delayed by the magnitude of 
its preparations: it was midsummer before the Tigris was crossed. 
Sapor’s plan of campaign had been to strike for Syria, but he was 
detained by the long siege of Amida. He did not intend to attack 
Nisibis, and the devastation about that city was only committed 
by vastatoriae manus of the enemy.*? The narrative of Faustus 
at once elucidates and supplements Ammianus’s account. 

Persia as a reward for this harrying of the empire offered Armenia 
alliance and proposed that Arsak should wed Sapor’s daughter; a 
new marriage should consecrate the new loyalty ; the celebrations 
should take place in Assyria. The Armenian troops however refused 
to leave the country, for each man longed to return to his home ; 


% The references are conveniently collected by Seeck, in Pauly-Wissowa, iv. 1, 
pp. 1083-4. 

7 Faustus, iv. 20, Lauer, p. 101. 

% That Wasak acted against as well as for Rome is also implied in the figure of 
the two mountains: Faustus, iv. 54, Lauer, p. 134. 

% Cf. Amm. xviii. 6. 

Ibid. 7, 4; 6, 9. 


| 
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it has always been difficult to hold together for any long period 
an army composed of feudal levies. Andok, the father of the queen 
Pharrantsem, fearing that his own daughter might be despised if 
Arsak married a Persian princess, won over by wholesale bribery a 
noble of the Sassanid court and a large number of Armenian satraps. 
One and all professed that the overtures of Sapor were inspired by 
a treacherous desire to secure the person of Arsak. The Armenian 
king fled precipitately and the negotiations were fruitless.*! 
Constantius was now himself in the east : he realised the omissions 
of his agents; if he were to feel free to leave Asia in order to combat 
the rebel Julian, the loyalty of Arsak must be regained. The passage 
of Ammianus, xx. 11, 1-8, is highly important in this connexion : 


Constantius adcitum Arsacen Armeniae regem summaque liberalitate 
susceptum praemonebat et hortabatur ut nobis amicus preseveraret et 
fidus. Audiebat enim saepius eum temptatum a rege Persarum fallaciis et 
minis et dolis, ut Romanorum societate posthabita suis rationibus stringere- 
tur. Qui crebro adiurans animam prius posse amittere quam sententiam, 
muneratus cum comitibus quos duxerat redit ad regnum nihil ausus 


temerare postea promissorum, obligatus gratiarum multiplici nexu Con- 
stantio. 


It might be suggested that in the word postea we have an implicit 
recognition by Ammianus of the truth of the account of Faustus. The 
western author in his turn is corroborated by the Armenian historian : 


For eight years after the departure and flight of King Arsak of Armenia 
from the Persian king Sapor (as we have seen a.D. 356) the Persian king 
spoke no word of enmity. Rather he carried on negotiations adopting 
quite a humble tone, and besought King Arsak of Armenia to remain in close 
and friendly ties of alliance with him. For the king of Persia was in 
pressing danger of immediate and ceaseless armed attacks from the king 
of the Greeks. Yet King Arsak of Armenia would not yield to his entreaties 
or meet him, and if the king of Persia sent ambassadors to him he refused 
either to give presents or draw near to him at all ; he would not evenhear the 
ambassadors’ names. Stiil the king of Persia sent very often to him presents 


and ambassadors, but came with all speed to terms with the king of 
Greece. 
Thus was Arsak loyal alike to Constantius and Julian, not merely 
rejecting the overtures of Persia but during the war of 363-4 even 
ravaging Chiliocomum on Julian’s instructions.“ In 364 the peace 
of Jovian was signed; the terms are thus given by Faustus : 

The emperor of Greece sealed and subscribed a treaty wherein was written 
‘I have given unto thee the town Mdsbin (Nisibis) which lies in Arorestan, 

4. Faustus, iv. 20. 2 Ibid. 21. 

3 For the ravaging of Chiliocomum, cf. Amm. xxv. 7, 12. Why Arsak took no 
more effective action against Persia during Julian’s campaign still remains obscure. 
Libanius hints at mutual jealousies amongst the Roman commanders, but it is notice- 


able that during the fourth century we hardly ever hear of unprovoked attacks upon 
Persia by Armenia. Arsak was forced to depend upon the forces of a feudal nobility 
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Assyrian Mesopotamia, and the half of Armenia. I permit thee if thou 
art able to conquer and subdue the same: I will not come to their help.’ 
Forced and in dire distress the king of Greece subscribed to this form o 
words as his decree and gave it to the king of Persia. 


Vengeance for the ravaging of Chiliocomum and freedom to invade 
Armenia at his will were among the ends which Sapor sought to 
obtain by this treaty. 

Ammianus himself seems not to admit that by the terms of 
Jovian’s surrender Persia was allowed a free hand in Armenia, but his 
history as a whole serves only to confirm the view that Faustus has 
given us an accurate summary of the treaty.“ Forthwith in 364 


who were deeply influenced by Persian thought and culture. Cf. Gutschmid, ‘ Uber 
die Glaubwiirdigkeit der armenischen Geschichte des Moses von Khoren’ in Kleine 
Schriften, iii. p. 282 sqq. at p. 291: ‘In Abstammung Sprache und Sage hing das armenische 
Volk mit Iran zusammen, die Cultur des Adels war eine persiche und ist es in 
Armenien und seinen Nebenliindern trotz der Verschiedenheit der Religion bis auf 
die neueste Zeit geblieben’; and H. Gelzer, ‘Zur armenischen Gétterlehre,’ loc. cit. 
p- 103 sqqg. It is further important to notice that the natural difficulties of the march 
were considerable. These detained Bindoes and John when on their way to join the 
Roman forces under Narses in 591: they were advancing from Armenia towards the 
river Zab. Cf. Theophylact, Sim. v. 8, 3, De Boor, p. 202, 22: as 5) ris wept Thy Apueviay 
‘Pwpaixijs otparonedetcews 31a Thy Svaxwplav Tay Témwy odx Olas Te ovonS cuVdr- 
Tec0a Tais Egas Tav ‘Pwualwy dvydueow ; and see H. C. Rawlinson, ‘ Notes on a Journey 
from Tabriz through Persian Kurdistan,’ &c., Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, x. (1840), p, 1 sqg., and his memoir on the site of the Atropatenian 
Kcbatana, ibid. at p. 71 sqq. 

* Cf. Amm. xxv. 7, 12: Quibus exitiale aliud accessit et impium ne post haec 
ita composita Arsaci poscenti contra Persas ferretur auxilium amico nobis semper 
(i.e. all through the recent war) et fido. Quod ratione genuina cogitatum est ut puni- 
retur homo qui Chiliocomum mandatu vastaverat principis et remaneret occasio per 
quam subinde licenter invaderetur Armenia. See also Zosimus, iii. 31, 2: rpocapelAovro 
5é Kal "Apuevias 7d woAd pépos of Mépoa, Bpaxd re Tavrns ‘Pwualors exew evddyres ; and 
Libanius, Forster, ii. p. 518, 1. 12, "Apyevia waca was surrendered to the enemy. 

% Cf. Amm. xxvi. 4, 6: Persarum rex manus Armeniis iniectabat, eos in suam 
dicionem ex integro vocare vi nimia properans sed iniuste causando quod post Ioviani 
excessum cum quo foedera firmarat et pacem nihil obstare debebit quo minus ea 
recuperaret quae antea ad maiores suos pertinuisse monstrabat. In this passage 
Ammianus seems to base the claim of Persia on the fact of the death of Jovian: Persia 
by his decease was freed from her obligations. This can hardly be intended. Else- 
where Sapor’s claim is that he is free to act in Armenia because of and not in spite 
of the treaty of Jovian. Cf. Amm. xxvii. 12, 1-2 (quoted below, p. 636). 

46 Cf. Amm. xxv. 7, 12, quoted above, note 44. 

xxvii. 12, 10: sed pro tempore adiumentis negatis per Terentium ducem Para 
reducitur in Armeniam recturus interim sine ullis insignibus gentem, quod ratione 
iusta est observatum ne fracti foederis nos argueremur et pacis. 

xxvii. 12, 15. After the arrival of count Arinthaeus in Armenia the Persians did 
not at once invade the country, ‘ hoc solo contenti quod ad imperatorem misere legatos 
petentes nationem eamdem ut sibi et Ioviano placuerat non defendi.’ 

xxvii. 12, 18, after Roman interference in Hiberia: ‘his percitus Sapor pati se 
exclamans indigna quod contra foederum textum iuvarentur Armenii.’ 

xxix. 1, 2. Trajan and Vadomar are only to act on the defensive, ‘hoc observare 
principis iussu adpositi ut arcerent potius quam lacesserent Persas . . . s. 3, operaque 
consulta retrocedentes ne ferro violarent adversorum quemquam primi et iudicarentur 
discissi foederis rei, ultima trudente necessitate congressi sunt.’ 
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Sapor began to enforce his conception of his rights,47 and endeavoured 
to subject Armenia.* 


Calcata fide sub Ioviano pactorum iniectabat Armeniae manum ut 
eam velut placitorum abolita firmitate ditioni iungeret suae. Et primo 
pet artes fallendo diversas nationem omnem renitentem dispendiis levibus 
adflictabat sollicitans quosdam optimatum et satrapas, alios excursibus 
occupans improvisis.* 


Faustus gives us the detailed commentary on these words of 
Ammianus :® between 364 and 369 he chronicles twenty-seven forays 
into Armenia. For most of these Merushan, an Armenian fugitive 
who had become a convert to the Magian religion, acted as guide : 
one expedition was led by prince Dekhan, of the Armenian Mamiko- 
nian house; another by Suren Pahlav, a relative of Arsak ; 
while two others were captained respectively by Hrevshoghum, 
of the same race as Arsak, and Aghanaiosan, a Pahlav of the 
Arsacid house. The history of the Armenian writer is thus a 
complete corroboration of that which Ammianus says was the result 
of the peace of Jovian: ‘Unde postea contigit ut . . . Armeniae 
maximum latus Medis conterminans inter dissensiones et turbamenta 
raperent Parthi.’5! As a result of the wholesale defections of the 
Armenian nobility the kingdom fell into utter disorder : 5? the king 
was distrusted and the counsels of Nerses were disregarded : 5% 
subjection to a fire-worshipping heathen seemed less terrible than 
the unbearable sufferings from constant rapine and slaughter. 
Only Andok, the king’s father-in-law, and Wasak his general remained 
loyal,>+ and ultimately Arsak was compelled against his will to 
submit to Persia 55 and to journey with Wasak to the court of Sapor.*6 
In the thirtieth year of his reign he gave up the long struggle.*7 
This is an important point gained for the chronology of the eastern 
question as it affects the policy of Valens. Reiche,®* relying only 
on inferences from Ammianus, had conjecturally placed the capture 
of Arsaces in the years 364-366 : we now know that it did not occur 
till the end of 368 or the beginning of 369.59 


7 Faustus, iv. 21, Lauer p. 107, Amm. xxvi. 4, 6 (quoted above, p. 635 note 45). 
48 In what follows I presume a knowledge of F. Reiche’s Chronologie der letzten 
6 Biicher des Ammianus Marcellinus (Liegnitz, 1889), and of O. Seeck’s ‘ Zur Chronologie 
und Quellenkritik des Ammianus Marcellinus’ in Hermes, xli. (1906) pp. 480-539. 
4 Amm. xxvii. 12, 1-2. 
5° Faustus, iv. ec. 21-49. The numbers of the invaders are doubtless grossly 
exaggerated, cf. Hans Delbriick, Geschichte der Kriegskunst, Il. ii. c. iv. Zahlen, 
p- 298 sqq. 
51 Amm. xxv. 7, 12. 52 Faustus, iv. ec. 50. 8 Ibid. c. 51. 
Ibid. c. 51. % Ibid. c. 52. 6 Jbid. c. 53. 
7 Ibid. c. 54, ef. ce. 51 ad init. Wasak was put to death in Persia. 
Reiche, op. cit. c. 6, p. 27 sqq. 
Arsak’s death took place at a considerably later date: Faustus, v. 7. Ammianus, 
xxxii. 12, 3, in fact anticipates the death of Arsak. Deinde (in xxvii. 12, 4) means 
* after Arsak’s capture,’ which is the real subject of xxvii. 12, 3. 
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With Arsak in his power, the Persian king began the work of 
the total subjection of Armenia and the establishment of fire-worship 
in that country. Faustus is only concerned with the history of 
his own people, but we learn from Ammianus “ that Sapor took the 
further step of interfering in the affairs of Hiberia (in 369 it 
would appear). He drove out Sauromaces, who had been raised 
to the throne through the influence of Rome, and instated Aspacures, 
conferring upon him a diadem in recognition of Persia’s overlordship. 
In Armenia the queen with 11,000 men ®! took refuge in the fortress 
of Artagherk.®? At this point in his narrative Ammianus tells us 
that two prominent Armenian renegades, Cylaces and Artabannes, 
who were besieging the fortress, played Sapor false, and failing in 
their endeavours to induce Pharrantsem to surrender allowed her 
son Pap (Para) to escape from Artagherk and take refuge in Roman 
territory.°3 In view of the many Armenian nobles who acted now 
for their country and now for the interests of Persia ®* it is hardly 
surprising that Cylaces and Artabannes are not mentioned by 
Faustus.°> He does not however contradict Ammianus’s account : 
we learn from him that while the Persians were ravaging Armenia 
and the long blockade of the castle of Artagherk continued, Mushegh, 
son of the murdered general Wasak, joined Pap on Roman soil and 
appealed to the emperor for his support. But Valens feared to 
violate the terms of the peace of Jovian; he clearly felt that his 
right to interfere was doubtful, and considered that he could satisfy 
his scruples by a compromise: Terentius, the Roman dux, should 
return with Pap, but the troops of Rome should not oppose Persia ; 
the Arsacid prince should assert his own authority, if he had the power, 
but the emperor would not confer upon him the insignia of a king.® 
It was a futile step while at the moment Sapor was harrying all 
Armenia, and it is remarkable that Faustus does not date the acces- 
sion of Pap from this period, although he recognises the goodwill 
displayed by Rome.*7 Messages came from Pap ® to Pharrantsem 

® xxvii. 12, 4. 6 So at least Faustus, iv. c. 55. 

® Artogerassa: Amm. xxvii. 12, 5. 

® Valens accorded him a residence at Neocaesarea, which naturally incensed 
Sapor. 

* Cf. Meruschan, especially at v. 38. 

% Their names were well known to the Romans, as their subsequent murder by 
King Pap was one of the arguments against that monarch raised by Terentius at a 
later date in his despatches to the emperor: Amm. xxx. i. 3. 

6 Amm. xxvii. 12, 10. 

* Cf. Lauer, p. 136: Wihrend sie (the ambassadors) mit dem Konige der Griechen 
verhandelten, vermochten sie diese, ihnen Hilfe zu bringen. This embassy, it may 
be noted, was, it seems, planned by Cylaces and Artabannes after they had permitted 
the escape of Pap: ‘Qua humanitate (Cylaces et Artabannes) illecti (i.e. Valens’ 
welcome of Pap) missis oratoribus ad Valentem auxilium eundemque Param sibi 
regem tribui poposcerunt,’ Amm. xxvii. 12, 9. 

«From her son Arsak,’ as Faustus says, iv. 56. This is, of course, only the 
standing title of all Armenian kings; cf. Professor Bury’s note to Gibbon, ii. p. 564. 
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week after week bidding her be of good hope and not surrender. But 
Rome would give no military help, and before Sapor’s ravages the 
Armenian prince, with Cylaces and Artabannes, was forced to take 
refuge in the mountainous district which divided Lazica from the 
territory of the empire.®® Faustus gives a terrible picture of pillage 
and rapine in Armenia (370): at length in the fourteenth month 
the garrison could hold out no longer; the queen was carried off 
to her death, and Artashat, Wagharshapat, Sarehavan, and other 
towns fell into the hands of Persia.” Sapor appointed generals to 
hold the captured forts; Sik and Karen were left in command of 
the troops, while the Armenian renegades, Wahan and Merushan, 
were entrusted with the government of Armenia and the introduction 
of the Magian religion.’! 

At last, in 871,7? Valens decided that he could not allow the 
Armenians to suffer unprotected, should the Persian ravages begin 
afresh ; he took effective action, and despatched Count Arinthaeus 7 
with an army.’* Terentius had accompanied Pap to Armenia in 
the former year. It is precisely at this point that Faustus tells 
of the successful result of Mushegh’s mission and of the accession 
of Pap. ‘ The great king of the Greeks made Pap, the son of Arsak, 
king over the land of Armenia, as Mushegh had prayed of him. The 
king of Greece became a strong support of Armenia, and sent a 
general, by name Terentius, and a Count Ade with six million men 
in the train of King Pap to Armenia.’ 7> Count Ade is not mentioned 
by Ammian,”* but it can hardly be doubted that this is the Addaeus 
whom we know as comes domesticorum under Theodosius I, and who 
in 393 held the position of magister utriusque militiae per Orientem.77 
The army of Rome now occupied the country: the newly 
erected fire-temples were destroyed, while Nerses left his retirement 78 
and supported the restored monarchy ; the captured fortresses were 

6 Amm. xxvii. 12, 11. 

7+ Faustus, iv. 55. It was in the winter of 370, sidere flagrante brumali: Amm. 
xxvii. 12, 12. 

7 Faustus, iv. 58-59. Wahan was soon after slain by his own son: Lauer, p. 144. 
On the efforts to set up the Persian religion, compare Moses of Chorene, iii. 36, and 
thereon Gutschmid, op. cit. p. 290. It is interesting to notice that at this time military 
and civil authority are separated and the former is given to Persian officers. It 
might be suggested that this was due to the fact of the disloyalty to Persia of the 
Armenian Cylaces and Artabannes; cf. Amm. xxvii. 12,5: ‘Cylacispadoni et Artabanni 
quos olim susceperat (sc. Sapor) perfugas commisit Armeniam—horum alter ante 
gentis praefectus, alter magister fuisse dicebatur armorum—iisdem mandarat ut 
Artogerassam . . . exscinderent.’ Apparently Armenian renegades were entrusted 
with the military command in the first instance. 

72 Cf, Reiche, op. cit. p. 29. 

78 He had recently (at the end of 369) been conducting operations on the Danube. 

7 Amm, xxvii. 12, 13. 

7> Faustus, v. 1, a good example of the Armenian’s exaggeration in regard to 
numbers. 7 But compare Moses of Chorene, iii. 37. 

77 Cf. O. Seeck, Die Briefe des Libanius, p. 48. 
8 Cf. supra, p. 626 note 3. 
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recovered, and the Roman troops were quartered ‘in Errand and 
Bachischu through the whole land of Armenia, through all the 
cantons.’ ”° Persia did not repeat the pillage of the previous year, 
but resorted to diplomacy: Sapor counselled Pap that Cylaces 
and Artabannes were plotting against him and they were in conse- 
quence beheaded ; meanwhile an embassy complained to the emperor 
that this support of Armenia was in breach of the terms of the peace 
of Jovian. But Valens had taken action and he did not repent.‘® 
Hiberia was partitioned, and the Roman nominee was made king 
over that part of the country which bordered on Armenia and Lazica, 
Sauromaces being left to rule over the district which adjoined 
Persia. Once more Sapor protested and prepared for war.®! 

In this year (872) the Armenian general Mushegh invaded the 
territory of Persia, and attacked the camp of Sapor which was pitched 
at Thauresh in Atrpatakan. Many captives were taken, among 
them some of Sapor’s wives, who were honourably restored to their 
master by Mushegh. It is important to notice that Faustus, in 
entire agreement with Ammian, states that this was a victory of the 
Armenian troops: the Roman leaders only shared the booty.** 
Terentius with his twelve legions was indeed in all probability in 
Hiberia at the time of this campaign. 

Valens had not as yet engaged Persia directly, but in 873 came 
the battle of Vagabanta (Ammianus) or Bagavan (Faustus), in which 


the Roman troops were forced to resist the Persian army. Ammianus 
writes as follows : 


Exacta hieme rex Persarum gentis Sapor pugnarum fiducia pristinarum 
immaniter arrogans, suppleto numero suorum abundeque firmato erupturos 
in nostra cataphractos et sagittarios et conductam misit plebem. . . 
[Count Trajan and Vadomar are bidden to act on the defensive] qui cum 
venissent Vagabanta legionibus habilem locum rapidos turmarum pro- 
cursus hostilium in se ruentium acriter exceperunt inviti; operaque 
consulta retrocedentes ne ferro violarent adversorum quemquam primi et 
iudicarentur discissi foederis rei, ultima trudente necessitate congressi 
sunt: confossisque multis discessere victores.* 


The parallelism of the account of Faustus is instructive: he 
emphasises the magnitude of the enemy’s forces: Urnair, king of 
Aghovia, claimed gifts from Sapor and undertook to oppose 
the Armenian satraps, the Persian troops were to attack the Romans.‘+ 
Sapor himself marched as far as Atrpatakan and there halted ; 
the main army he sent forward into the heart of Armenia.®* King 

79 Faustus, v. 1, Lauer, p. 147. 

8 Valens reached Antioch in April 372. 

81 For the details of these measures read Amm. xxvii. 12, 14-18. 
were carried out by Terentius with twelve legions. 

2 Faustus, v. 2. 8 xxix. 1, 1-2. 

* Cf. conducta plebs in Ammianus. % Cf. Amm., misit. 


The operations 
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Pap gave orders to concentrate his own men in Bagavan while the 
Roman allies marched from Errand and encamped near the Euphrates. 
Terentius *6 would not allow the Armenian king to fight in person : 
his master would hold him guilty if any harm were to come to the 
king. The united forces won a great victory over the Persian 
host. In this battle, in striking agreement with Ammianus, Faustus 
tells us for the first time that the Roman legions took part in the 
actual fighting.6? Ammianus proceeds : ‘ inter moras tamen utrim- 
quesecus tentatis aliquotiens levibus proeliis varioque finitis eventu 
pactis indutiis ex consensu aestateque consumpta (a.D. 373) partium 
discessere ductores etiamtum discordes.’*8 Faustus gives an account 
of the success of the Armenians and Romans at Gantsak in Atrpata- 
kan 59 and then with him too follows a peace. Mushegh proceeds 
to subdue the disloyal Armenians and the neighbouring peoples.” 
Nerses had nowresumed his former commanding position in affairs 
of state, but the catholicos was hated by his sovereign. Fear of 
Rome alone stayed Pap’s hand,®! but at length he murdered the 
patriarch ; and when Caesarea refused to consecrate the king’s nominee, 
Pap broke through the long tradition and caused Iusik to be con- 
secrated in Basil’s despite. He himself began to reduce the privileges 
and property of the Christian church and favoured the restoration 
of the national paganism.°? Such actions and the unfavourable 
despatches of Terentius led Valens to extend a kingly invitation 
to Pap: once on Roman soil the honoured guest became a prisoner 
(374 ?), while Terentius counselled that Valens should enthrone a 
new king in Armenia.®* Fleeing from Tarsus through many dangers 
and difficulties Pap escaped to his own country with 300 followers. 
Of this journey into the territory of the empire Faustus says nothing, 
but he tells us that soon after the death of Nerses the king began by 
embassies to pave the way for alliance with Persia.®> We learn that 
he sent to Valens the astonishing demand: * Caesarea and ten 
towns belong to us; give them up: the city of Urha was also 
built by our ancestors; if you do not desire to arouse confusion 
give them up; if you refuse then we will fight for them in violent 


86 Terentius, though not mentioned by Ammianus in connexion with this battle, 
was still in Armenia, cf. Amm. xxx. 1, 3. 

8’ T have of set purpose suppressed all mention of those details in the account 
of Faustus which are more directly concerned with the internal affairs of Armenia : 
see the whole chapter, v. 4. 

8 Amm. xxix. I, 4. 89 Faustus, v. 5. 

® Faustus, v. 8-20. Sapor retired to Ctesiphon, Valens to Antioch, Amm. xxix. 
1, 4 (winter 373-4). The conspiracy of Theodorus engaged the latter’s attention. 

% Faustus, v. 23. ® See the highly interesting chapter, Faustus, v. 31. 

% Amm. xxx. 1, 1-4. % Amm. xxx. 5, 17. 

% Cf. Amm. xxx. 2, 1: ‘Param (= Pap) sociare sibi impendio conabatur Sapor.’ 
Ammian appears to regard Para as an innocent against whom Rome had sinned 
without provocation; not so Faustus. For this claim to Caesarea and Edessa 
cf. Marquart Hransahr, p. 160, 
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warfare. Mushegh and the Armenian nobles pleaded with the 
king that he should remain loyal to Rome; but to no purpose. 
The story of the order for Pap’s murder sent secretly by the emperor 
and the method of its execution is given by both authors, the only 
difference of any moment being that the feast at which the king was 
assassinated was according to Ammianus’s version planned by Trajan, 
while Faustus ascribes the scheme to Terentius and Addaeus. It 
was probably a concerted plot on the part of all three commanders.” 
The Armenian nobles determined that they could ill afford to make 
both Rome and Persia their enemies and decided to attempt no 
revenge for the death of their king.°7 Sapor, in place of Pap, whom 
he had every hope of winning to his side, saw (a.p. 375) the Roman 
army of occupation instal with great pomp > an Arsacid princeling 
Warasdat upon the throne as nominee of the empire. 

Persia resorted once more to diplomacy. A legate, Arsaces by 
name, proposed to Valens that Armenia, the apple of constant discord, 
should be divided between the two empires, or, if this was not agree- 
able to Rome, let the emperor withdraw his garrisons from Hiberia. 
The embassy is important as foreshadowing the partition of 387. 
During the autumn of 375 and through the year 376 it would seem 
that the negotiations continued. Victor, the magister equitum, and 
Urbicius, the duz Mesopotamiae, were sent with an ultimatum: the 
troops of Sauromaces were to evacuate Hiberia by the beginning 
of 377. The ambassadors complained that a Persian king who boasted 
himself to be just and contented with what was rightly his own 
was yet wickedly coveting Armenia when its inhabitants had been 
granted permission to live as it pleased them best.9? The embassy, 
says Ammianus, performed its duty well, save that it went beyond 
its scope and accepted some small districts which were offered it 
in Armenia. This passage of Ammianus would seem to be explained 
by Faustus, who relates that Warasdat advised ‘ the Greek princes,’ 
and through them the emperor, that a town or two fortresses should 
be built in every canton throughout Armenia as permanent garrison 
centres, and that the nobles and troops of Armenia should be armed 
at the cost of the empire to be a continual protection against Persia. 
The emperor willingly agreed to carry the scheme into execution. 
The small districts mentioned by Ammianus may thus have been 
intended for occupation by the Roman garrisons. 

In the autumn of 376 Suren headed another embassy to the 
emperor offering to cede to Rome the land thus occupied, but returned 
with little accomplished.! Valens was raising Scythian mercenaries 

‘for an expedition against Persia in 377, when the whole position 


% Faustus, v. 32; Amm. xxx. 1, 18-23. % Faustus, v. 33. 
SS Faustus, v. 34, ‘ mit grossem Glanze.’ Cf. the words of Ammianus, xxx. 2, 
: ‘augentique nostri exercitus alacritate formidinem.’ 
® Cf. Amm. xxx. 2, 4. 1” Ibid. sect. 7. 
VOL. XXV.—NO. C. 
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was changed by the news of the Gothic invasion. One highly im- 
portant fact is mentioned casually by Ammianus—the Roman legions 
were recalled from Armenia and sent to Europe : !°! this explains the 
fall of Warasdat before Manuel, which must have taken place in 
this year (377). Manvel having dethroned Rome’s vassal king!” was 
forced to ally himself with Persia, and received Suren with a Persian 
garrison of 10,000 men, agreeing to provide for the support of these 
troops and to pay tribute to Sapor.!°3 The account of the Armenian 
historian receives striking corroboration from Ammianus’s narrative : 


Sapor ultra solitum asperatus quod ad expeditionem accingi rectorem 
conpererat nostrum iram eius conculcans Surenae dedit negotium ut ea 
quae victor comes susceperat et Urbicius, armis repeteret si quisquam 
repugnaret et milites Sauromacis praesidio destinati malis adfligerentur 
extremis. Haecque ut statuerat maturata confestim nec emendari potu- 
erunt nec vindicari quia rem Romanam alius circumsteterat metus totius 
Gothiae, Thracias licentius perrumpentis.1% 


In the early months of 378 Valens before leaving for Constantinople 
sent Victor to Persia ut super Armeniae statu pro captu rerum 
conponeret vmpendentium.'% The disaster of Adrianople tied the 
hands of Rome for some years, while in Armenia Merushan 1 sowed 
discord between Manuel and Persia. The attempts of Persia to 
defeat Manuel were unsuccessful (878), and for seven years he ruled 
as regent for Pharrantsem and the sons of Pap (a.p. 378-385).107 


Armenia enjoyed a brief interval of peace and prosperity.!° Sapor 
in his extreme old age was content not to interfere. for Roman 
intrigue in Armenia had ceased to be a danger. 

In 884 an embassy arrived in Constantinople announcing the 
accession of Sapor III to the throne of Persia. (Sapor III, 383-888).!09 
On Manuel’s death the link of a common faith induced the great 
protector to commend the young king Arsak !!° to Theodosius the 


Wl Amm. xxxi. 7, 2: ‘legiones ab Armenia ductas.’ 

102 Warasdat fled to the empire and spent the rest of his days in exile; Faustus, 
vy. 37. 103 Faustus, v. 37-38. 

104 Amm. xxx. 2, 7-8. 10 Amm, xxxi. 7, 1. 

106 Merushan was ultimately defeated and killed by Manuel: Faustus, v. 43. 
Cf. Gutschmid, op. cit. pp. 293-4 for criticism of the account of Moses of Chorene. 

107 Faustus, v. 39-41. 

108 * Seine Regentschaft bildete einen Lichtpunkt in der armenischen Geschichte 
und war veilleicht, die wenig bekannte erste Zeit des Terdat abgerechnet, die gliick- 
lichste Periode deren sich die christlichen Armenier je erfreut haben’: Gutschmid, 
op. cit. p. 293. ‘ Die letzte gute Zeit des Reichs war die Regentschaft des klerikal- 
gesinnten Adelshauptes Manuels des Mamikoniers’: H. Gelzer, in Hauck, Real- 
encyklopddie, vol. ii. p. 66, sub voc. ‘ Armenien.’ 

109 See Karl Giiterbock, ‘Rémisch-Armenien und die rémische Satrapieen im vierten 
bis sechsten Jahrhundert ; eine rechtsgeschichtliche Studie’ (in Festgabe der juristischen 
Fakultét zu Kénigsberg fiir thren Senior Johann Theodor Schirmer zum 1. August 1900, 
pp. 1-58) at pp. 11 sqq. 

10 Arsak had married Manuel’s daughter Wardanducht: Faustus, v. 44. Cf. Gut- 
schmid, op. cit. p. 294, on Moses, iii. 41, 2. 
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champion of orthodoxy. Many of the nobility however appealed 
to Persia, and Sapor III set an Arsacid prince, Chosroes, to reign in 
Armenia as his vassal, while the Persian noble Sik undertook the 
government. Arsak was forced to flee to the protection of Rome, 
and was supported by the army of Theodosius. But diplomacy and 
not war decided the claims of the rival sovereigns. An embassy 
from Sapor reached Constantinople in 386, and Stilicho represented 
the emperor at the court of Ctesiphon.'!! The former project was 
revived, and Armenia was partitioned between the powers who had 
so long distracted the unhappy country with their rivalries. Large 
parts of Armenia were annexed, and while Chosroes ruled over four- 
fifths of the remaining territory as the nominee of Persia, Arsak as 
Rome’s protégé was sovereign over but one-fifth of the divided 
realm (387). ‘ The kingdom of Armenia,’ writes her greatest historian 
at the close of his work, ‘ was reduced, partitioned, brought to ruin : 
it had fallen from its greatness then and for all time.’ !!? 

Our study is at an end: it has, we believe, served to illustrate 
and justify Gutschmid’s judgment of the high value of the work of 
Faustus ; it has, we hope, proved that his chronology, apart from 
the one confusion which we noticed at the outset, is consistent and 
accurate—not one single error have we been able to demonstrate ; 
it has enabled us to appreciate the difficulties with which Rome 
was faced upon her eastern frontier ; and lastly it has given us a new 
confidence in the splendid accuracy and historical insight of 
Ammianus Marcellinus. 


Norman H. Baynes. 


1M Claudian, De consul. Stil. 51 sqq. 
12 Faustus, vi. 1. I have not thought it necessary to repeat the arguments of 
Giiterbock (loc. cit.) which in my judgment have established that a.p. 387 is the correct 
date for the partition of Armenia. So Hiibschmann, Die altarmenischen Orisnamen 
at p. 221. Néldeke however (Au/fsdtze, p. 103) places it under Bahram IV (388-9-~ 
399) in 390, while Marquart, Hransahr, p. 114 thinks that the first division of the 
land occurred in 384 while the kings remained: the second division occurred in 389 
when ‘ der Konig Arsak III verzichtete formlich auf seine Hoheitsrechte und trat sein 
Land an den Kaiser ab.’ Modern historians have blamed Theodosius I for 
this act (cf. H. Gelzer, ‘in ausserster politischer Kurzsichtigkeit,’ in Hauck, loc. cit.), 
but during the whole century Armenia had been perpetua aerumnarum causa (Amm. 
xxx. 2, ad init.). Theodosius needed peace in the east for his campaign against 
Maximus: it was also the empire’s need. I believe that in this matter the great Roman 
emperor has been hardly judged. 
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London and Forergn Merchants in the 


Regn of Henry VI’ 


HE first half of the fifteenth century saw a steady increase in the 
feeling against aliens in England.? With the growth of commerce 
English merchants became more and more jealous of the large share 
which men of other countries—lItalians, traders from the Low 
Countries, merchants of the Hanse—took in the trade of the country. 


1 In the preparation of this article use has been made of two hitherto unnoticed 
London chronicles— 

(a) A London chronicle in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin (E. V. 9), identified, 
with its accompanying matter, as the work of Robert Bale, who was (according to John 
Bale, Scriptorum Brytanniae Catalogus, 1557-9, ii. 65) citizen, notary, and civil judge 
of London in the early years of Edward IV. 

(b) A briefer London chronicle in the Bodleian Library, Rawlinson MS. B. 355. 
The writer, who is indebted to the kindness of the authorities of the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, for permission to use their MS. in Oxford, intends shortly to publish 
the independent parts of both these chronicles. 

2 It is impossible to gauge with any accuracy the number ot aliens engaged in either 
industry or commerce in England at this time. A valuable guide to the numbers from 
the Low Countries is contained in the list of those who, on account of the breach with 
the duke of Burgundy in 1436, were obliged to get licences to remain in the country 
(Calendar of Patent Rolls, Henry VI, vol .ii. 1429-36, pp. 536-88, in part summarised by 
Mr. C. L. Kingsford, ante, vol. xxiii. 1908, pp. 353-5). This gives us the names of 
well over fifteen hundred aliens settled in the country, about one-third of the number 
being in London. For the Italian merchants the information is far more imperfect ; 
there is no doubt that the feelings of hostility on the part of the English were strongest 
against them at this time, and it has been calculated that ‘ Italians formed the largest 
class of foreign merchants in England ’ at this period (M. 8. Giuseppi in Trans. of the 
Roy. Hist. Soc. New Series, ix. 94). To aid in carrying out the act of 1439 regarding 
* hosting’ returns were ordered to be made to the exchequer, by the town officials, of all 
those who came within the scope of the act. From these we can learn (for example) that 
in the period between Easter and Michaelmas 1440 two hundred and forty-seven appli- 
cations were made to the mayor of London by aliens, of whom probably about one hun- 
dred and eighty-five were Italians ; similarly at Southampton in the same period of time 
there were nineteen applications (Giuseppi, ibid. p. 87). The special rates of taxation 
for aliens, mentioned above, give us some evidence on the point from the returns made 
by the sheriffs, but the frequent gaps in these render any exact calculation impossible. 
In 1448-9 the extra tax of 6s. 8d. was paid by forty-seven Italian merchants in London 
and nine in Southampton, but in the next few years the numbers drop considerably. 
The increased subsidies decreed in 1453 were paid, in the year 1455-6—the first for 
which any returns remain—by thirteen Italian merchants in London as householders 
(i.e. paying 40s.) and fifty-nine non-householders ; in Southampton five of each kind 
paid the tax ; in Sandwich, the only other port concerned, five Genoese paid the higher 
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The Label of English Policy,® written in 1486, may be considered as 
affording the expression of that feeling in current literature. But it 
showed itself in more active form ; the ‘alien’ or ‘merchant stranger’ 
becomes a familiar figure on the rolls of parliament, though not all 
the petitions against his attempts to ‘ suck the thrift away out of 
this land,’ as the Libel puts it, were successful. And there were 
occasional appeals to force, as the outbursts which we propose to 
describe. The feeling grew that alien merchants in England shoald 
be treated as English merchants abroad. ‘ Wolde God,’ says the 
Libel, 

. . . they myght be put to certeyne 

To go to oste, as wee wyth them doo ; 

It were expediente that they did right soo.* 
The idea of ‘ hosting ’"—that an alien trader in an English port should 
reside with a native householder, who was responsible for his behaviour 
—contained, of course, nothing new ; it had been made compulsory for 
aliens in 1327 by the first charter of Edward III to the city of London,* 
and there was frequent legislation on the subject in the early years 
of the fifteenth century,® though the execution of the laws was far 
from vigorous. But the year 1439 saw a fresh attempt to enforce it 
in a statute 7 passed by the parliament of that year. Alien merchants 
coming to English ports were to have ‘ hosts’ appointed for them 
by the mayor of the town within a week of their arrival. The act 


was to hold good for eight years, but it was neither enforced for the 
whole time® nor renewed at the end of that period. The same 


tax and nine the lower (Giuseppi, ibid. pp. 96-8). But this tells us very little, for the 
completeness of the returns varies from year to year. Further it must be borne in 
mind that merchants staying but a few days in one port were not liable to these taxes. 
And numbers of traders are not enough to give us an exact idea of the share of the 
Italian merchants in English trade. For this the complaints of the Libel of English 
Policy—alone, because of the comparative dearth of popular as of higher class literature 
at this period,—petitions in parliament (though we must bear in mind the tendency 
to jeremiads in the commons—and the actual riots against the Lombards furnish the 
evidence of most value. 

3 Political Poems and Songs, ed. Wright (Rolls Series, 1861), ii. 157-205. 

4 [bid. ii. 177. 

5 W. De Gray Birch, Charters, &c., of London, 1887, pp: 54-5 (6 March 1327). 

® In 1404 (Rot. Parl. iii. 543, 553). In 1413 it was again laid down ‘ that all aliens 
should be placed under hosts, as Englishmen are with them’ (ibid. iv. 3). This was 
repeated in 1416 (ibid. iv. 105); in 1425. subsidy was granted on condition of the 
enforcing of the regulation (ibid. iv. 276). Two years later petition was made that the 
statutes enacted on the subject should be observed (ibid. iv. 328-9); and in 1432, as 
the regulations still were not enforced, it was prayed that mayors and other officials 
responsible for the hosting should be fined no less than 60/. if they failed to do their 
duty in this respect (ibid. iv. 432). 

* Rot. Parl. v. 24-5. 

8 * Which ordennces toke none effect,’ says Bale, MS. p. 190, of this anti-alien 
legislation of this year. Cf. the epigrams ‘ Of the Times.’ 

* Many actes of parlament 
And few kept wyth tru entent.’ 
Pol. Poems, ii. 252. 
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parliament also received two petitions ® specifically directed against 
merchants of Italy. The first, complaining that these traders brought 
to England the exports of Spain, Portugal, and Brittany, which had 
formerly been carried by native or English ships, asked that Italians 
might not be allowed to import goods from any country nearer 
England than the Straits of Gibraltar, whilst the second declaimed 
against ‘the great deceit ... used by Lombards, Italians, and 
other merchants alien . . . in selling all manner of spiceries .. . 
that beeth not clean cleansed nor clean garbled,’ and asked that 
searchers might be appointed, as they were in London. Neither of 
these petitions was wholly successful: the first the king would 
consider ; the second was met by the order that the statutes already 
existing on this subject should be well observed. 

The same parliament attacked the aliens on yet another side by 
imposing additional taxation upon them. Besides the extra customs 
duties a tax of sixteen pence yearly on alien householders and 
sixpence on aliens not householders was to be levied, at first for three 
years, but in 1442 it was continued for a further period of two years.!° 
The rates were increased in 1449 ; |! merchant aliens were to pay six 
shillings and eightpence yearly, and their clerks twenty pence, 
instead of the previously imposed tax. This was to last for three 
years, and within a year of its expiration a still heavier burden was 
laid upon alien merchants : !? those residing in England were to be 
charged at the rate of forty shillings a year ; those who, whilst not 
residing, stayed more than six weeks in the country, at half the 
amount. Alien merchants made denizens were to pay for the privilege 
no less than ten marks yearly, and these rates obtained for the re- 
mainder of Henry’s reign. 

The complaint that merchants of other countries were taking 
away English gold in exchange for their 


‘ Apes and japes and marmusettes taylede, 
Nifles, trifles that litelle have availede, 
And thynges wyth whiche they fetely blere oure eye, 
Wyth thynges not enduryng that we bye,’ ¥ 


was also a cause of frequent legislation from the time of Richard II 
onwards. In 1400 !* it was laid down that half of the money received 
by alien merchants for their wares should be exchanged for English 
goods; two years later! the half was increased to the whole. In 142016 
the statutes to prevent the export of the precious metals were ordered 
to be put in execution, and in the following year and in 1423 !’ the acts 
were reissued, though exceptions were made for exporting gold for the 
wars and for the ransom of English prisoners. In this last year alien 


















9 Rot. Parl. v. 31-2. 10 Ibid. pp. 5-6, 38-9. 1 Ibid. pp. 142-5. 
2 Ibid. pp. 228-9. 13 Pol. Poems, ii. 172. 4 Rot. Parl. iii. 468. 
1% [bid. iii. 562. 16 Ibid. iv. 123. % Ibid. iv. 126, 252. 
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merchants were required to get surety from their companies that they 
would not carry bullion out of the country. In 1481 and again in 
1439 19 the expedient was tried of compelling alien traders to exchange 
their English gold for goods within a fixed time, three months in the 
first instance and eight in the second. The year 1449 *9 saw a general 
re-enactment of the preceding measures, as they were not enforced ; 
this was to continue until the next parliament, but no attempt to 
check the export of bullion was made until the reign of Edward IV. 
Whilst this legislation was in part inspired, though unconsciously, 
by the general scarcity of gold in Europe, and was not entirely 
confined to alien merchants, the outflow of money to Rome also 
sharing in the attack, it illustrates the growing tendency to restrict 
the freedom of aliens in the country. An incident of the rebellion 
of 1450 perhaps gives us a better idea of the popular feeling against 
aliens than we derive from the more formal proceedings of parliament. 
Jack Cade, before entering the capital, sent in advance a letter 
demanding that the Lombards and strangers there should furnish 
for him harness, brigandines, battle axes, swords, horses, and one 
thousand marks of ready money, the alternative being, in his own 
words, ‘ the heads of as many as we can get of them.’ The demand 
would probably rather increase than diminish his popularity in the 
city, and may indeed have been meant as a bid for popularity there. 
Stow?! says that ‘ like it is the same was granted and performed, for 
I find not the false captain . . . to have hurt any stranger.’ 

There were, finally, the complaints of those engaged in specific 
trades or industries. In the parliament of 1455-6 two such complaints 
occurred. The parliament met on 9 July 1455; it was prorogued 
on the 31st to 12 November, when, after sitting for a month, it 
was again prorogued on 13 December until 14 January, and 
was dissolved on 12 March 1456.22 It is of some importance 
to mention the dates, because we are specially concerned with the 
riots which began in this latter year, and in one chronicle* the notice 
of the first riot which took place in May 1456 occurs before the record 
of the proceedings in parliament, making it look as if the acts of the 
parliament resulted from the riot, when probably the reverse was 
the fact. The first petition®* was against ‘divers Lombards and other 
alien strangers,’ who ‘ bring now daily into this land wrought silk 
thrown, ribands and laces falsely and deceivably wrought, corses of 


8 Rot. Parl. iv. 453-4. 9 Thid. v. 25. © Tbid. v. 155. 

*t Annals (1592), p.631. Kriehn, English Rising in 1450 (1892), p. 71, also 
thinks that the aliens complied with the demand. 

= Bale, MS. p. 216, gives us this date. *3 Rawlinson MS. B. 355, fo. 112. 

* Rot. Parl. v. 335: Archdeacon Cunningham, Alien Immigrants in England 
pp. 117-8, thinks that the silk-women on whose behalf the petition was made were 
Italians who had settled in England and organised themselves as a craft, and that 


the petition affords ‘ an instance of antagonism to alien merchants on behalf of alien 
artisans settled in England.’ 
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silk, and all otber things touching or belonging to the same crafts and 
occupations, and no silk will bring unwrought . . . to the great hurt 
of all such as shall wear or occupy the same and the utter destruction 
of all the same crafts and occupations . . . and great idleness among 
young gentlewomen and other apprentices of the same crafts within 
the said city.’ The petitioners asked for the forfeiting of all save 
one or two such manufactured goods brought in by Lombards 
and the imposition of a fine for the offence, their request 
being granted for five years. The other petition?’ was put 
forward in the interests of the English wool merchants. There 
too the ‘merchant strangers Italians’ were the offenders. They 
had travelled the country buying ‘ woollen cloths, wool, wool- 
fells, and tin,’ and, what apparently the English merchants 
could not or would not do, paying ready money for what 
they bought. The petition asks that after 21 February 34 
Henry VI these stranger merchanis may be forbidden, on pain of 
forfeiture, to buy woollen cloth and the other commodities outside 
London, Southampton, and Sandwich, ‘ where usually their galleys 
come,’ and in the city of Westminster. In addition it begs that these 
traders should be compelled to sell their merchandise to ‘ your 
liegemen born ’ within four months of their arrival in port, after which 
time they must depart or forfeit their goods. But these sweeping 
proposals failed to obtain the royal assent ; le roy s’advisera, was the 
answer. This however was not enough: the feelings which had pro- 
duced such a crop of petitions and legislation against aliens found vent 
within a few months in acts of open violence against the Lombards. 

Resort to such a course of action seems the more natural if we 
consider the almost chronic disorder which existed in London at this 
time—within twelve months of the first battle at St. Albans. From 
the year of Cade’s rebellion, to go back no further, when the men 
of the southern counties had stalked through London streets and had 
only been expelled after an all-night contest and at the cost of some 
bloodshed, the spirit of riot had been abroad. Soldiers returned from 
France, penniless and without occupation, strengthened it ; in 145127 


* It was renewed in 1464 (Rot. Parl. v. 506), 1482 (ibid. vi. 222-3), 1483 
(1 Rie. ITI, c. 10) for ten years, and 1503 (19 Henry VII, c. 21). 

*6 Rot. Parl. v. 334-5. By what is apparently a slip, this petition is assigned 
by Dr. Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce, i. 428 (4th ed. 1905), 
to 1445, whereby its close connexion with the outbursts of 1456-7 is lost. 

*7 «This yer the morn after Symond day and Jude the mair rood and all the crafts 
of the citee to Westminster to take his charge. And at even in his comyng to sent 
Thomas of Akres to doo his offering, sowdeours to the nombre of xl men well armed for 
werr wt gleves and axes made a countennance to the mair and aldermen all the wey 
goyng from powles to seint Thomas wher with the mair being agreved comanded them 
in 2 kings name to leve their wepens bering wtyn the citee. And bey revyling the 
mair and his officers wold not obey his comaundement wherefor the mair wt his peple 
set upon them und toke their wepens from them and sent divers of them to prison. 
And on be morn was made a crye in 2 citee that if any man bare ax, gleyve, swerd, 
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some of these ‘ made a countenance’ to the mayor, who was obliged 
to disperse them by force and imprison the ringleaders ; in the same 
year the archbishop of Canterbury, so Bale tells us,?5 was robbed at 
Canterbury—probably enough by the same class of marauders. The 
visits of the barons to the capital with their large retinues of armed 
men increased the difficulties which the city officers experienced in 
keeping the peace, for in addition to the scarcely veiled hostility of 
the nobles to each other there was at times considerable friction 
between lord’s man and citizen. The year 1453, again, witnessed 
a riot ‘at the wrestling at Clerkenwell’ between the citizens, with 
the mayor himself at their head, and the men of the priory of 
St. John of Jerusalem, the grounds of which adjoined the wrestling- 
place ; ‘ but howbeit the mayor manfully beat, slew, and took of 
them divers and put them to shameful rebuke.’ *” The sanctuary of 
St. Martin-le-Grand was a fertile source of disorders, offering pro- 
tection, as it did, to all sorts of doubtful characters. In 14553° there 
was a serious conflict between the citizens and the ‘ sanctuary men.’ 
Certain of the latter emerged from St. Martin’s to rob and then 
again sought refuge there ; the Londoners however rose in arms and 
invaded the sacred ground. The combat is said to have lasted through 
a whole night, and when day dawned two of the citizens and one of the 
sanctuary men—a mercer’s servant named Pope—had been killed. 
But victory lay with the citizens, for they were able to seize and lead 
off to prison the authors of the disturbance. Hereupon the dean of 
St. Martin’s claimed his men, and complained of breach of his 
privileges ; and the recorder and certain aldermen had to plead their 
case before the king, whose decision was that the mayor should keep 
his prisoners until he himself should visit the capital and give final 
judgment. We do not know the issue, but the sanctuary and its 
occupants played some part in the riots against the Lombards, and 
three years later a city ordinance *! was passed ‘ for the ordering of the 
sanctuary men in saint Martins,’ showing that the evil still existed. 
When the city was in this state of ferment, a ferment increased 
rather than diminished by the hollow reconciliatory processions of the 
nobles to St. Paul’s or the triumphant entry of the Yorkists with the 


or biil bt were sowdeours or lordes man should be taken and putin pryson. And svo the 
peas was kept and the sowdeours avoyed and wer rebuked’ (Bale, MS. p. 209). 

* P. 312. 

*% Ibid. p. 213; Stow, Summary (1575), p. 373. 

*” Fabyan, pp. 629-30; Rawlinson MS. B. 355, fol. 111 v. ; Stow, Summary, p. 373 
There had been complaint in the commons in 1402 against similar abuse of the sanctuary 
(Rot. Parl. iii. 503-4), and the year 1440 witnessed a heated quarrel between the city 
officers and the dean and chapter of the sanctuary as to the rights of the city therein 
(Stow, Survey, ed. Kingsford, i. 308, and note, ii. 342-3); and again in 1451 the city 
officials tried, and failed, to levy from the inhabitants of the sanctuary a share of 
the expense of providing soldiers for Calais (Transactions of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society, vii. 1888, pp. 20-2). 

3! Fabyan, p. 633, from Letter Book K among the city records. 
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king in their midst after the conflict at St. Albans, little was required 
to excite the passions of the populace into action ; and against no one 
was the tide of feeling so strong at this time as against the Italians 
in the capital. Hence came the two risings against the Lombards. 
That there were two such outbursts may be taken as certain. Dr. 
Gairdner indeed, when in 1880 he edited A Short English Chronicle, 
which records two risings in consecutive years (1456 and 1457), 
expressed a doubt *? whether the relation of the second of these might 
not be ‘ a misdated account of the same riot [i.e. that of 1456] copied 
from another source.’ As however the testimony from both of the 
manuscript chronicles, which we here make use of for the first time,°3 
independently supports the Short English Chronicle, and the Calendar 
of Venetian State Papers upholds it, the fact that two such riots took 
place in these years need not be doubted. 

About the beginning of May 1456,*4 the servant of an English 
mercer, walking through Cheapside, saw an Italian merchant’s servant 
wearing a dagger in his belt. Knowing from personal experience 
that Englishmen were not allowed to wear arms in Italian ports he 
challenged the foreigner, and receiving no courteous or satisfactory 
answer broke the weapon over the Italian’s head. The foreigner 
straightway complained to the mayor, who took up the matter in the 
interests of civic order. The king was staying at the bishop’s palace 
at the time.*> Next day®® session of ‘ oyer and determiner ’ was held at 
the Guildhall, where, in addition to the mayor, there sat the dukes 
of Exeter and Buckingham, the earls of Salisbury, Pembroke, 
and Stafford, and some judges. The ‘ young man’ was summoned, 
convicted of assault, and sent to prison. There was however much 
sympathy among the populace for the unfortunate mercer’s servant, 
and a crowd quickly collected outside the Guildhall in noisy protest 
against the action of the court. The mayor, when he left the hall 
with his sheriffs, could neither force his way through the mob, which 
filled §.. Lawrence Lane and overflowed into Cheapside, nor make 
his voice heard to defend his action ; and, apparently fearing for his 
life, he gave orders that the prisoner should be released.37 But this only 
made matters worse ; it was construed by the excited populace as a 
sign thut the mayor was really on their side *5 ; ‘ rumour sprang therof 

* Three Fifteenth-Century Chronicles (Camden Scciety 1880), Pref. p. ix. 

3 See above, note 1. 

4 Fabyan’s account, Chronicle (1811), p. 630, of this first riot is the best. Hall used 
Fabyan, and Holinshed took it almost verbatim from Hall. Stowe also used Fabyan, 
but adds one name not found therein. Fabyan presumably derived his account from a 
lost London chronicle. 

%> Dr. Sharpe, London and the Kingdom, i. 292, says that the king was in Coventry 
at the time of the riot; but he did not go there until August. 

36 Bale, MS. p. 216, says 1 May, which would place the assault on 30 April. 

%7 According to one account (Rawlinson MS. B. 355, p. 112) the crowd rescued the 
offender ‘ manu forti.’ 

*8 This seems to be the sole mayoral act in this or the following year which would 
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lightly through the town’ and the crowd began to show its feelings 
towards the Italians. Florentines, Lucchese, and Venetians were 
robbed, and four houses in Bread Street, inhabited by aliens, were 
looted. The mayor however had meantime collected a force by 
whose aid he took prisoner divers of the ringleaders and put them in 
ward, the original culprit having prudently filed for sanctuary to 
Westminster. It would seem that the Lombards showed fight, for 
Gregory's Chronicle says that some of them were taken and put in 
ward, and ‘the common talking and noise was that they should 
never be delivered, but continue in perpetual prison.’ 

This development was more serious. On Tuesday, 4 May,*? another 
court was held at the Guildhall, at which were present all the lords who 
had previously attended, save, Bale tells us, the earl of Salisbury.” 
The ways and gates round the Guildhall were closely guarded, whilst 
six inquests were taken. But popular feeling was violently aroused. 
‘The commons of the city secretly made them ready and did arm 
them in their houses and were in purpose to have rung Bow Bell.’ 
They were ‘let by sad men’ from doing this; but they gathered 
round the Guildhall with intent to rescue the prisoners by force, and so 
great was the commotion that proceedings were abandoned for the 
day and the lords returned home, ‘ for they durst no longer abide.’ #! 
Next day the mayor held a common council, before which were 
summoned the wardens of the various crafts; they were bidden to 
assemble the members of their fellowships at their various halls on the 
morrow, and give them ‘ straight commandment’ to keep the peace, 
and, further, to inform against any person who should venture to 
break it. This course may have been of more avail, for on the 8th 
(Saturday) Bocking wrote to Paston from London that ‘ the peace is 
well kept, but the strangers are sore adread and dare not come 
abroad.’ The trials were proceeded with and finished on the same 
day. Three men were condemned to be hanged * ; two of them were 


in part explain the statement in Gregory’s Chronicle (Gairdner, Collections of a London 
Citizen, Camden Society, 1876, p. 199) that ‘ this year was the rising and wanton 
rule of the mayor and mercers of London against the Lombards.’ 

*9 Fabyan, p. 630, says 8 May, but the 4th is more probably the right date. John 
Bocking, writing to Paston on the 8th, say that trials for the rioting have already 
taken place. Further, the duke of Buckingham was no longer in London on the 8th ; 
he left on the 5th, Ascension Even, for Writtle, just west of Chelmsford, ‘ no thing well 
pleased and somewhat uneased of heart to his purpose’ (Paston Letters, iii. 
86, ed. 1904), 

“ This looks like a genuine contemporary touch by Bale, who alone gives us the 
names of the lords sitting there. 

Add. MS. 10099 (British Museum), a Brut chronicle with an independent 
continuation to 1461; printed in The Brut Chronicle, by F. W. De Brie (Early 
English Text Society, 1906-8, ii. 522). 

*® Stow, Annals, p. 684, adds,‘ for robbing Anthony Mouricine and other Lombards’ ; 
the name is not given elsewhere. According to Bale one was a ‘sherman’ and another 
a lord’s man. Fabyan says that ‘ two, after some writers, were sanctuary men of 
S. Martins and the third a shipman’—statements not, of course, incompatible. Dr. 
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executed on Monday, 10 May, the third probably later. Proclamation 
was made in the city imposing heavy penalties on breakers of the 
peace: Lombards were to carry on their occupations as before the 
riot until the council or parliament settled matters... But this 
first commotion did not end here. News of it reaching Italy, a 
decree of the Venetian senate ++ concerning ‘ the extraordinary insult 
perpetrated by the citizens of London’ ordered the reorganisation of 
the Venetian factory in London, so that ‘ Venetian merchants may 
go or remain without any ties on the part of the factory.’ © 

About the middle of August the king left London and travelled to 
Coventry.** Feeling must still have been active in London, for on 
3 September the king wrote to the mayor from Lichfield,‘? referring 
to the disturbances caused by the ‘insolence of evil-disposed and 
misgoverned people of our said city,’ and warning him to check any 
further outbreaks ‘ as ye will answer to us at your peril’; and shortly 
afterwards William Cantelowe, alderman of Bread Street ward, in 
which the disturbance had chiefly taken place, was summoned before 
the council, which began to siton7 October. He was examined and 
imprisoned in Dudley Castle;#* presumably for complicity, or at least 
neglect of duty, in the riot. For a short time the Lombards had 
respite, though the city was not without disturbance. Early in 
November Lord Egremont, one of the Percies, who had been im- 
prisoned in Newgate as the result of a conflict with the Nevilles in 


Yorkshire broke loose, along with some of his fellow prisoners‘ 
—a further illustration of the prevalent disorder. 

The Flanders galleys however were ordered to call at London, as 
usual, in the spring of 1457,°° but before they set out a fresh outrage 


Sharpe’s conclusion, London and the Kingdom, i. 292, that the two men recorded by 
Bocking as hanged on 10 May were Lombards does not seem to be upheld by the 
evidence; Bocking’s phrase is ‘ij of the trespassers,’ which would more naturally 
refer to the Londoners. * Bocking to Paston, 15 May 1456 ; Paston Leliers, iii. 87. 

4414 June 1456, Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, i. 81. 

45 The statement that all Italian merchants were ordered to leave London this 
year is certainly mistaken : it rests upon Gregory’s Chronicle, which only records one 
rising, or rather fuses the two riots into one, and this account has been generally 
accepted, e.g. by Dr. Cunningham, Alien Immigrants to England (1897), p. 118; Mrs. 
Green, Town Life, i. 239 ; Schanz, Englische Handelspolitik, i. 122, 412. 

46 Paston Letters, Intr. p. 172, from the dates of privy seals. 

% Printed from Letter Book K by Dr. Sharpe, op. cit. iii. 376-7. 

48 A Short English Chronicle, p. 70. For Cantelowe see Sharpe, i. 292, note. 

4 This event would seem to have taken place at this date rather than October 1457, 
as Sir J. H. Ramsay, Lancaster and York, ii. 207, states. Both Bale and the Rawlinson 
MS. B. 355 say November, and place it before the accounts of the spoiling of 
Sandwich (August 1457) or the second anti-Lombard riot of the same month, as also 
do Fabyan, p. 633, the Cotton MS., Vitellius, A. xvi. 167, and Stow, Annals, p. 657, 
although these authorities do not mention the time of year. Egremont had been 
imprisoned for his failure to discharge the fine of over 15,000 marks, which he had been 
condemned to pay to various members of the Neville family (Whethamstede, i. 424 ; 
Nicolas, Acts of the Privy Council, vi. pp. lvi-lvix). 

5° Decree of 15 April 1457, Calendar of State Papers, Venice, i. 84. 
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had been perpetrated upon Italian merchants in London. Certain 
of these had shipped ‘ wools, woollen cloth, and other merchandise ’ 
in ships of Zeeland, paying the usual duties. But whilst lying in the 
Thames ‘at Tylbery or there nigh’ the vessels were attacked and in 
part plundered by English ships of Calais and Sandwich. Appeal to 
the king brought a stern letter to the mayor. °! 


Forasmuch as this strange demeaning is committed and done under the 
bounds of your franchises and in such places where ye have jurisdiction 
and power... it is your part to resist, correct, and reform the said 
wrongs . . . take the said ships of war and malefactors and commit them 
to prison, there straitly to be kept and to have as they deserved. 


The Zeeland ships were to be released and any goods taken restored. 


Letting you wit for certain, [closes the royal mandate], if ye 
be remiss or negligent in the punishing of their misgovernance and 
executing this our commandment, as we think ye have been in other 
before this, *? ye shall run into the pain provided by our laws as well 
in your franchise as otherwise. 


The mayor nevertheless failed to do justice upon the marauders ; 
probably they had flown. So the recorder and several aldermen 
were sent to Kenilworth to protest the loyalty of the city and the zeal 
of the mayor. The result was another royal letter *° to the mayor, 
reassuring him of the king’s belief in his fidelity and charging him, 


‘if it happen that any of the said ships or misdoers repair hereafter 
unto our said city or unto the franchise thereof,’ promptly to arrest 
and keep them in ward, ‘ abiding the determination of our laws, the 
which we will in all wise be executed.’ Further, the mayor is again 
warned to see that the peace is kept in the city and duly to punish 
any who should dare to break it. 

After this ensued, so far as we know, about four months of quiet. 
The tempest however had not blown over; the clouds had but 
parted and the summer saw them closing together again in what 
threatened to be a storm of far greater violence than that of the pre- 
ceding year. The Londoners had ‘ sore grudged’ at the executions 
in 1456, and were eager to revenge them on the Lombards. One day 
near the end of July a crowd of Londoners collected at Bishops- 
wood 5+ with the intention of marching to destroy the Lombards, 

51 Printed from Letter Book K by Dr. Sharpe, op. cit. iii. 377-9. The title given 
to the letter, ‘ Letter from King Henry VI to the City . . . ordering the Seizure of 
Foreign Ships of War in the Thames,’ is not borne out by its contents, for the ships to 
be seized are not those of the foreigners, which are not war ships, but those of the 
English. 

82 Possibly a reference to the mayor’s action in the previous May. 

53 Kenilworth, 22 March, Sharpe, iii. 379-80. 

54 Bishopswood is now a small wood about a mile west of Highgate, on the north side 
of the road leading from that place to Hampstead ; it would be possibly three miles 


or more outside the city. The manor of Hornsey, in which it lay, belonged of old to the 
bishops of London, who as late as the early fourteenth century had a residence and 
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the mercers’ men again being in the forefront of the agitation. 
The mayor, Thomas Canyngs, however got wind of their meeting, and, 
warned by the experience of the previous year, acted promptly and 
firmly. He collected at the Guildhall an armed force, composed of the 
city officers and the more sober citizens, and warned the Lombards 
to stay within their houses with doors and gates well barred.> But 
with this our knowledge of the riot itself stops. Of the action of the 
excited multitude prepared to sweep down on the Lombards’ dwellings 
we hear nothing ; one account °° says vaguely that a ‘ hurlynge’ 
took place, and the measures which followed on the part both of the 
city authorities and the Lombards point to something stronger than 
the assembling of a mob. It may be that a conflict took place 
between the city forces and the populace, for numerous arrests were 
made in the restoration of order. Some of the offenders took refuge 
in the sanctuary of St. Martin-le-Grand—the forces of the rioters 
were probably augmented from that place—but on 1 August ‘ divers 
householders’ and many mercers’ men and others 57 were attached 
by writ of privy seal and sent to Windsor Castle. What happened 
to them is not recorded. 

But the Italians in London made a momentous decision. Despair- 
ing of being able to pursue their callings in London, probably terrified 
for their lives, the Venetians, Genoese, Florentines, and Lucchese 
met together and determined to leave the city with all their goods. 
The most obvious place for them to look to as a refuge was South- 
ampton, which contained, after London, the greatest number of Italian 
merchants of any English port and had been a recognised calling- 
place for Italian vessels since the time of Edward II. Near to it 
Winchester, rapidly declining from its former greatness, offered ample 
accommodation, with its many empty houses and almost grass-grown 
streets,°5 for as many Italians as were likely to need it. There the 
Lombards decided to settle, and preparations were made to receive 
them ; 5 the old decaying houses were repaired and for a moment 


park there, Highgate taking its name from the toll gate which the bishop set up when 
the road to Barnet was taken over the hill and through his estate. It was about here 
that the mayor and citizens of London met Edward IV to escort him into the city, and 
again in the same way Henry VII was greeted here by the Londoners after victory 
against Scotland, and accompanied into the capital (Norden, Speculum Britanniae 
ed. 1723, pp. 21-2; Lysons, Environs of London, 1792-6, ii. 46-8, iii. 39-40). 

55 Portis et ianuis bene servatis, Rawlinson MS. B. 355, fol. 112. 

%6 A Short English Chronicle, p. 70. 

537 Bale MS. p. 218, says 16; A Short English Chronicle, p. 70, says 28: 

8 In 1442 11 streets, 17 parish churches, and 987 messuages were said to have 
decayed in the last 50 years (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, Henry VI, iv. 1441-6, p. 84); ten years 
later a petition was presented to the king on behalf of the impoverished citizens of 
Winchester (Archaeologia, i. 391-5), and a charter of Edward IV repeated the same 
story of decline. Cf. Kitchin, Winchester, p. 174, Mrs. Green, Town Life, i. 326-30. 

59 ¢ And they took great old mansions, the landlords to do great cost in repairs, 
and when all was done they came not there, and that caused great loss to the 
Jandlords ’ (Gregory’s Chronicle, p. 199). 
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it looked as if a time of prosperity was in store for Winchester. 
But the Lombards did not come. Possibly they did not all leave 
London, though there seems no doubt that many of them did so. The 
Venetian senate, on hearing of the fresh outrage, passed a decree ® 
confirming the action of the Italians in London; they forbade any 
Lombard merchant to go to London to trade at all, on pain of a fine, 
loss of all goods taken or bought there, and forfeiture of the privilege 
of trading with England for ten years. The decree was to remain 
in force for ten years, and the senate demanded judges for Winchester, 
so that cases of dispute between Lombards and natives there need not 
be carried to London. But so bold a measure could scarcely hope to 
be carried out in its entirety. It is true that in 1458 and the following 
year the Venetian galleys do not appear to have called at the capital, 
but there certainly were Italians in London in those years. The 
Venetian consul was confirmed in his position on 1 November 1457, 
and a decree of 80 June 1459 mentions‘ Italian merchants in London.”®! 
The next year saw a relaxation of the law: to the decree authorising 
the sailing of the Flanders galleys was added an amendment *? ordering 
them to call at London. Yet within two months an Italian merchant 
in London was commanded to bring his goods back to Italy, as he had 
been unable to sell them owing to * disturbances and customs regula- 
tions.’ ®3 The Italians however returned to their trade in the 
capital, and for many years we hear nothing of open hostility towards 
them. Dislike of aliens was indeed far from dying out ; legislative 
action still essayed to protect the native trader and artisan, and, it 
has been considered, with greater success.°* But with the growth of 
prosperity under Edward IV more settled conditions prevailed ; 
and we must look forward for a similar manifestation of feeling 
against aliens, past the thwarted attempt to spoil the steel yard of the 
Hanse merchants in 1494, to the more famous ‘ Ill May Day’ of 
1517, when occurred a riot of greater moment than the mid-fifteenth- 
century disturbances, but one which has gained, from the fuller 
accounts of it that remain, a position of somewhat exaggerated 
importance in comparison with the less known movements of sixty 
years earlier. 
RatPu FLENLEY. 

® 23 August 1457, Cal. of State Papers, Venice, p. 86. 

 Jbid. pp. 86,87. © Ibid. p.87. © Ibid. p. 89. 

* Cunningham, English Industry and Commerce, i. 430. 
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Luther and Flenry VITT 


\ ARTIN LUTHER was the least politically-minded of all the 
iN] reformers. Indeed, his carelessness of public affairs sometimes 
bordered on contempt, as when, immediately after the famous 
Protest, he wrote to Philip of Hesse ‘ that he never cared to inquire 
what was done at Spires and Schmalkalden.’! Nevertheless he 
was forced to take a prominent part in the politics not only of 
Germany but of other European states. With no monarch did he 
have a longer or more curious intercourse than with Henry VIII 
of England. ‘To the reformer this connexion was rich in interest, and 
to the king it had an importance which has scarcely been recognised. 
If the first attack on the heretic had no great public significance 
it is probable that the two subsequent changes in Henry’s attitude 
towards reform were largely influenced, though of course not entirely 
decided, by his position in regard to Luther—the first change, in 
favour of the protestants, by his desire to get the reformer’s support 
for his divorce from Catharine ; the second, against the Lutherans, 
by the failure of this effort. 

Luther’s fame carried his writings rapidly throughout the whole 
of Europe. Within little more than a year after the posting of the 
Ninety-five Theses his works had been exported to England.2 That 
they attracted the attention of the government may be inferred from 
a letter of Erasmus stating that they would have been burned but 
for the intervention ‘of a certain humble though vigilant friend. 
Not that I undertake to judge Luther’s works,’ he adds with character- 
istic caution, ‘ but this tyranny by no means pleased me.”? It was 
perhaps from the same vigilant person that Henry had his first 
definite impression of the Wittenberg friar. In May 1519+ Erasmus 


1 16 December 1529 (Enders, Luthers Briefwechsel (1883, ff.) vii. 204). 

? Froben to Luther, 14 February 1519 (Enders, i. 421). In 1520 a number of 
Luther’s works (including the Answer to Prierias, 1518) are mentioned in the day-book 
of an Oxford bookseller (Oxford Hist. Soc., Collectanea, i. (1885), p. 164). 

* Erasmus to Oecolampadius, 15 May 1520: Erasmi Opera, ed. Le Clerc 
(Leyden, 1701-6), vol. iii. no. 509. 

4 Le Clerc, no. 317, dates the letter 1518, but the allusion to Hutten’s Febris, 
which appeared in February 1519, shows that it was written after this date, and the 
fact that it was published in the Farrago of October 1519 (as Mr. P. S. Allen kindly 
informs me) gives the later limit. 
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wrote to Wolsey, gently excusing Luther, but at the same time 
deprecating the idea that he (Erasmus) was in any way a supporter 
of the new movement. During the next two years however he did 
all in his power to heal the schism and to secure a fair hearing for the 
reformer.» By personal interview, by a number of pamphlets, mostly 
anonymous, and by letters he urged on the public, and especially on 
men in power, the advisability of using argument rather than force in 
crushing the suspected heretic. His plan, presented in no less than 
three memorials, was that Luther should be given a trial before a body 
of learned and impartial judges, and that these judges should be 
appointed by the kings of Hungary and England.° In order to secure 
the co-operation of these potentates he took pains to see the envoys 
of the former in the Netherlands and to interview the latter in 
person. An opportunity for this occurred in the summer of 1520, 
when Henry crossed the Channel to see Francis I and Charles V, then 
on his way to be crowned emperor at Aix. In July Erasmus visited 
him and discussed the Lutheran question. Myconius’s account of 
their conversation would be interesting if it could be relied on, but all 
that can be safely asserted is what the great scholar himself wrote 
‘that they talked of his (Erasmus’s) writing against Luther, but more 
of means of restoring peace.’ 7 

That within a year after this conference Henry took so decided a 
part against Luther must be attributed largely to Wolsey,* whose 
ambition for the papacy gave him a strong bias against the schismatic. 
When letters came from Leo X ° ordering Wolsey to burn the books 
of the obnoxious friar the command was diligently obeyed. On 
Sunday, 12 May, the king, Wolsey, the foreign ambassadors, and 
others went to St. Paul’s Church to see Luther’s works committed to 
the flames. Ina sermon on the occasion Bishop Fisher, of Rochester, 
commended the king and cardinal, ‘ reprobating the friar Martin,’ 














































» Our knowledge of the position of Erasmus during these years has been made 
much more precise by a number of learned studies by Dr. Paul Kalkoff, of which the 
most important are Die Vermittlungspolitik des Erasmus (Leipzig, 1903); Die Anfdnge 
der Gegenreformation in den Niederlanden (Halle, 1903, 1904); W. Capito im Dienste 
Erzbischof Albrechts von Mainz (Berlin, 1907). His arguments seem to me conclusive, 
and his results in a neighbouring field—namely, the legal action taken against 
Luther—have been entirely accepted by the leading catholic and protestant historians 
alike : see L. Pastor, Geschichte der Pépste, vol. iv. pt. i. (1907), 247 ff., and Méller 
Kirchengeschichte (3rd edition, by Professor G. Kawerau, 1907), iii. 15 ff. 

6 See especially Kalkoff, Vermittlungspolitik, pp. 17 ff. 
compare Meyer, Erasme et Luther (Paris, 1909), pp. 44 f. 

7 To Laurinus, 1 February 1523: Le Clerc, no. 650. 

8 Froude, History of England (London, 1856), i. 87. That the book against 
Luther was written at Wolsey’s desire is mentioned by the cardinal in his congratulatory 
address to the king. 

® Rymer, Foedera (3rd edition, 1741), vi. 194. They are dated 17 April 1521, 
but here there is some mistake in the date. They were shown to the king by Pace on 
16 April (Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, tm. i. no. 1233), and their arrival 
in April is mentioned in Rawdon Brown’s Calendar of State Papers, Venice, iii. no. 195. 
VOL. XXV.—NO. C. UU 


For the visit to Calais 
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and upheld the authority of the pope ; he published the papal brief 
and announced Henry’s (unfinished) book.!° On 30 May the king 
wrote to his brother the emperor, who had just heard Luther at 
Worms (17-18 April), ‘ begging, admonishing, and conjuring his 
majesty to root up the poisonous weed of heresy, and extirpate both 
Luther and his pestilent books with fire and sword for the honour of 
holy church and the papal see.’ !! Charles replied by sending 
him the well-known declaration of 19 April, in which he had promised 
to labour for the suppression of the schism.'!* Henry also wrote to the 
elector palatine in similar style, but with what result is unknown. 

Unprompted by the pope Wolsey had procured Luther’s Prelude 
on the Babylonian Captivity of the Church (published in October 1520) 
and presented it to his royal master with the suggestion that to refute 
it would be a pious work, worthy of his known learning. When 
Pace obtained an audience, on 16 April 1521, for the purpose of 
handing the king Leo’s letters, he found him reading the book, 
which he dispraised, and showed 


unto me that it was very joyous to have these tidings from the pope’s 
holiness, at such time as he had taken upon him the defence of Christ’s 
church with his pen, afore the receipt of the said tidings; and that he 
will make an end of his book within these [few days], and desiring [Wolsey] 
to provide that within the same space all such as be appointed to examine 
Luther’s books mey be congregated together for his highness’ perceiving." 


The king’s work, An Assertion of the Seven Sacraments against Martin 
Luther, was printed at London in July 1521. It was dedicated to the 
pope, to whom a handsome manuscript copy was presented by the 
English agent at Rome, John Clerk, on 2 October.!* Leo replied by 
granting the readers of the book an indulgence for ten years and ten 
periods of forty days,! and by an effusive letter of thanks, granting 
Henry the long-desired offivial title of Defender of the Faith." 


© Letters and Papers, mt. i. 485. 

' Quoted by T. Kolde, Martin Luther (1889), i. p. 339. Cf. Henry to Leo X, 
Letters and Papers, tu. i. no. 1297. 

2 Pp. Kalkoff, Aleander gegen Luther (Leipzig, 1908), p. 88; A. Wrede, Deutsche 
Reichstagsakten unter Karl V. (1896), ii. 594. 

18 Letters and Papers, 11. i. no. 1233. 

4 Limmer, Analecta Romana (Schaffhausen, 1861), p. 200. 

15 Librum hunc legentibus decem annorum et totidem XL indulgentia A postolica 
Authoritate concessa est. This bull of 11 October is printed at the beginning of the 
edition of the Assertio used by me in the Bibliothéque Nationale, D 5839. This 
edition is without year or place on title-page or colophon, but is evidently old. Perhaps 
it is the one printed at Rome, 1521, mentioned in Luther’s Werke (Weimar, 1883 ff.), 
x. ii. 175.—Since writing this I have seen the first edition at the Bodleian 
Library. 

16 Rymer, vol. vi. p. 200. Cf. Letters and Papers, mt. ii. nos. 1500, 1510, 1659. 
The matter of the title had been brought before a consistory of 10 June and one of the 
14th, at the former of which it was proposed that the title of the king of France 
be taken from him and given to Henry. See the documents printed by Kalkoff, 
Forschungen zu Luthers Rémischem Prozess (Rome, 1905), p. 83. 
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The essay which won such signal favours is an answer to the 
Babylonian Captivity, the second of Luther’s three great pamphlets 
of 1520. In this treatise on the sacraments the reformer excludes 
from their number orders, confirmation, matrimony, and extreme 
unction,and points out a number of abuses in the doctrine and practice 
of the Roman church in regard to the three authentic sacraments, 
as he calls them, the eucharist, baptism, and penance. The king, 
in a preface to the reader, states that he has undertaken to refute this 
work, though conscious of his small ability, because he feels that 
every one is bound to do his utmost against a public enemy ; 


and what pest so pernicious has ever attacked the flock of Christ ? What 
serpent so poisonous has ever come forth, writing of the Babylonian 
captivity of the church and twisting Holy Scripture to his own liking 
against the sacrament of Christ ?. . . What a wolf of hell is he, seeking 
to scatter Christ’s flock ! What a limb of Satan ! How rotten is his mind! 
how execrable his purpose ! 


The defender of the faith rebuts the heretic pot by point, showing 
that he contradicts the Bible, the fathers, and himself. Some of the 
arguments, to be sure, are a little faulty in point of logic. For 
example, Luther had denied that the mass was a good work in the 
sense in which the Roman catholic church had been wont to consider 
it a meritorious act on the part of all participating. Henry replies: 
‘He says the mass is a promise, and therefore not a good work, for 
no promise is a work . . . But he who makes an image out of wood 
does a work. Christ in making his flesh out of bread does a work.’ 
But what Christ does is good ; therefore the mass is a good work. In 
view of Henry’s divorce and Luther’s advice on that occasion, ten 
years later, it is interesting to notice that the monarch has nothing 
whatever to say to his opponent’s startling assertion” that he 
prefers bigamy to divorce. 

Most German historians '* have followed Luther in suspecting that 
Henry wrote but little of the Assertion himself; most English 
scholars,!’ on the contrary, have taken the opposite view. The former 
appeal to the fact that the Assertion is found in an early edition of 
Bishop Fisher’s works, with the note that he helped the king. The 
latter quote the testimony of Krasmus,*” the extreme suspiciousness 
of which, in this connexion, has been recently pointed out by Mr. 
P. §. Allen in hi¥fine edition of Erasmus’s Epistles.*! Neither the 


7 Luther's Werke (Weimar), vi. 559. 

8 Kolde, loc. cit.; Walther, Heinrich VIII. von England und Luther (address 
delivered at Rostock, 1908), p. 7; more cautiously, Késtlin-Kawerau, Martin Luther 
(Berlin, 1903), i. 641. 

19 Froude, Life and letters of Erasmus (London, 1895); Gairdner in article on 
Henry VIII in Dictionary of National Biography ; Pollard, Henry VIII (Paris, 1902), 

. 92. 
: 2” Especially in a letter to Cochlaeus, 1 April 1522: Le Clere, no, 1038. 

"1 Opus Epistolarum Erasmi (Oxford, 1906), i. 436. 
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scholarship nor the Latinity of the polemic make it necessary to 
suppose an author of uncommon abilities; nevertheless I believe 
that the help admittedly received by Henry exceeded the amount 
of his own contribution. 

Luther returned from the Wartburg to Wittenberg in March 
1522: in June he received and read a copy of Henry’s book, and wrote 
an answer, published in both German and Latin, in July.2? In the 
dedication to the Bohemian Count Sebastian Schlick the author, in 
contempt for Henry’s assertion that he intended to take flight to 
Bohemia,” expresses his warm admiration for Huss. In tone the 
reformer is as angry as his opponent, ‘that king of lies, King Heinz, 
by God’s ungrace king of England.’ Henry has acted so little like 
a king that he does not think he need treat him as one ; ‘ for, since 
with malice aforethought this damnable and rotten worm (putredo et 
vermis) has composed lies against my King in heaven, it is right for 
me to bespatter this English monarch with his own filth and trample 
his blasphemous crown under feet.’ He ridicules the arguments 
advanced by his enemy, believing that God has smitten all the papists 
with blindness, so that when he cries out, ‘ The gospel and Christ,’ 
they only answer, Patres, patres, usus, usus, stututa, statuta. Little 
ability as the work shows it is plain that the king did not write it, 
‘but Lee, or one of those snivelling, drivelling sophists bred by the 
Thomist swine.’ Even thus the author’s ignorance of his Aquinas is 
so gross that he ought to be whipped for it, and Luther says he would 
like to be the man to do it. The pamphlet had the wide and rapid 
sale accorded to most of its author’s works. Many of his friends, 
including Spalatin, were repelled by its violence. Duke George of 
Albertine Saxony, Luther’s most powerful opponent in Germany, 
had it on 6 August, and sent it at once with a strong protest to the 
council of regency sitting at Nuremberg.** 

Stung by the unquelled violence of his enemy Henry moved 
every lever to revenge his royal honour. First of all he wrote, on 
20 January 1528,” to Frederick, John, and George, dukes of Saxony ; 
perhaps he made the mistake, in which many foreigners have followed 
him, of supposing that these princes all ruled over the same territory. 
He states that he does not mind the personal abuse of himself, but 
thinks that for the honour of Germany such a pestilent heretic ought 
to be suppressed. This despatch, with others, was sent by a special 
herald, who first visited the council of regency at Nuremberg, and 


22 ¢ Adversus Henricum Anglicum,’ in Werke (Weimar), x. ii. 180 ff. 

%3 The king may have got this idea, which however was widely spread, from Albert, 
archbishop of Mayence, who wrote to that effect on 12 May: Calendar of State 
Papers, Venice, iii. 209. 

4 Gess, Akten und Briefe zur Kirchenpolitik Herzog Georgs von Sachsen (Leipzig, 
1905) i. no. 356. 

% Wrongly dated 1524 in Letters and Papers, iv. 40, as is the answer of Frederick and 
John, no. 301. 
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was conducted thence by the envoy of the Saxon elector to Colditz, 
where, on 27 May, he had a friendly interview with him. A copy 
of the letter had already been forwarded to the elector, and answered 
by him on 8 May ; the cautious statesman declared that he left Luther 
to defend himself, and, feeling unable to decide the question of 
heresy, had referred that to the next oecumenical council. He added 
many expressions of goodwill ‘to his especially dear brother of 
England.’ Duke George answered by expressing his entire willing- 
ness to do what he could against the schismatic. Henry’s letter 
and his reply were published at his instigation by Jerome 
Emser. 

Not deigning to refute the heretic again himself, Henry found no 
lack of persons willing and able to come to his defence. First Thomas 
Murner published in German Whether the King of England or Luther 
is the Liar, for which he received one hundred pounds from the king.*® 
The two most eminent English theologians also replied to Luther— 
John Fisher, bishop of Rochester, in two works, Defensio Regiae 
Assertionis and Assertionis Lutheranae Confutatio.2” Sir Thomas 
More wrote, under a pseudonym, Hruditissimi viri G. Rosset Opus, 
quo refellit Lutheri Calumnias quibus Angliae regi Henrico VIII 
insectatur, 1523. Most important of all, the decision of Erasmus, who 
enjoyed the reputation of being the first scholar of the age, to come 
out against Luther was probably due largely, if not chiefly, to the 
latter’s quarrel with Henry. The Assertion was forwarded to him 
from Richmond by Dr. William Tate,** with a letter dated 4 December, 
and received by him in February.*® The violence of Luther had 
probably alienated him, and when, from this time forth, his English 
friends ceased not to urge him to take arms against the heretic, he 
was at last persuaded to do so. Even the subject of his work On Free 
Will was suggested by Henry, for determinism was mentioned as the 
heretic’s fundamental error in the letter of the English king to Duke 
George, and in the latter’s reply, both of which, as just mentioned, 
had been published, and both of which had been seen by Erasmus.*” 
The work, which appeared in September 1524, was sent at once to the 
king and Wolsey. Henry was much delighted with it. Hrasmus’s 
friend Vives wrote to him in November that he had found the 
monarch reading it.*! 


*6 Letters and Papers, iv. no. 3270. 

7 This was in answer to Luther’s Assertio Omnium Articulorum per novissimam 
Bullam Leonis X damnatorum (1520), especially to article 36, in which Luther develops 
his doctrine of the unfree will, From Fisher Erasmus borrowed much. Cf. K. 
Zickendraht, Die Streit des Erasmus und Luther iiber die Willensfreiheit (Leipzig, 
1909), p. 183. 

*% L. K. Enthoven, Briefe an Erasmus (Strassburg, 1906), p. 8. 

9 Epist. ed. Le Clere, no. 590. * Zickendraht, pp. 10, 16, 49. 

*t Correctly dated 13 November 1524, Letters and Papers, iv. no. 828, but calendared 
again for a year later as no. 1760; Vivis opera (Valencia, 1788) vii. 180, 
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If Henry’s efforts, literary and diplomatic, failed to crush his 
opponent, a few years later he had an extremely good opportunity to 
humiliate him. Early in 1525 King Christian Il of Denmark, now 
an exile from his realm, informed Luther, whom he knew personally, 
that Henry was becoming favourable to the evangelical faith, though 
what gave him this incorrect idea it is impossible to say. Accordingly 
in May 1525 Luther drew up a naively humble letter of apology, which 
he submitted to his friend Spalatin for an opinion. Spalatin advised 
him to keep silence, but the reformer could not let slip the chance of 
winning a convert and on 1 September despatched the letter.” 


I ought greatly to fear to address your majesty (he writes), knowing that 
your majesty is deeply offended at the pamphlet which I published foolishly 
and precipitately, not of my own motion but at the hest of certain men who 
are not your majesty’s friends . . . But I do not believe a mortal can 
cherish immortal hatred. I have learned from credible authority that the 
book published under your majesty’s name was not written by your 
majesty, but by crafty men of guile who abused your name, especially by 
that monster detested of God and man, that pest of your kingdom, the 
cardinal of York. Iam ashamed to raise my eyes to your majesty, because 
I allowed myself to be moved by this despicable work of malignant 
intriguers, especially as I am the offscouring of the world, a mere worm 
who ought to live in contemptuous neglect . . . If your serene majesty 
wishes me to recant publicly and write in honour of your majesty I shall 
do so most willingly . . . 


It is needless to point out the conspicuous want of tact displayed by 
this letter in speaking against both the king’s book and his favourite 
minister. Although Luther was certainly sincere in his wish for a 
reconciliation, one can hardly blame Henry for regarding the letter as 
a piece of artful hypocrisy. After a delay of eleven months, partly 
explained by supposing that he wished to consult certain scholars, 
he answered in a fiercer work than before, which was printed in London 
in August 1526 and sent around widely to his friends.** He prints 
the humble letter of Luther with mocking comments, and taunts 
him with having caused the peasants’ revolt of the preceding year 
and with living in wantonness with a nun—for the former friar was 
then married. Apart from the invective the letter goes into an 
argument against Luther’s errors, which shows more ability and better 
taste than that of the earlier book, which however he expressly de- 
clares is his own. The two cardinal errors attacked are the belief 
that faith alone justifies and the denial of free-will. 

It was doubtless this insistence on free-will that made Luther 
suspect Erasmus to be the real author of this letter, though perhaps 


“2 Enders, v. 231. 

%$ Literarum quibus invictissimus Princeps Henricus VIII Rex Angliae. . . respondit 
ad quandam epistolam Martini Lutheri et ipsius Lutheranae quoque epistolae exemplum, 
London, 1526 (Bodleian library). 
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something in the style aided his suspicion. Judging by this eriterion 
we must confess that there are some things in the epistle which have 
a distinctly Erasmian sound, but on the other hand there is much 
which has no parallel in his other writings. It is possible that the 
king or his advisers consulted the great humanist, but certain allusions 
in other letters written at the time would point strongly to Vives, a 
scholar of Bruges and a protégé of Henry, as having had much to do 
with the answer.*! 

To Henry’s letter, which was forwarded to Wittenberg in December 
by the agency of Duke George,** Luther did not respond immediately ; 
but early in 1527 the indefatigable Emser translated the king’s 
pamphlet and published it under the title: Luther's Letter to King 
Henry VIII of England . . . in which he offers to recant. It was this 
twisting of Luther’s offer to apologise into a recantation that brought 
forth a prompt answer early in 1527, To the Title of the King of 
ingland’s Label, written in German.** It begins— 


A book has gone out against me, poor sinner, at this new year, 
under the king of England’s name, together with my letter, which I 
wrote so humbly to the said king, moved thereto by weighty reasons 
and powerful friends. It is certain and beyond a doubt that this book 
was not written by the king himself, and although the name of the 
author is not revealed one may identify him by his words. He insolently 
attacks my book on free-will, which even Erasmus of Rotterdam, one of the 
king’s best friends, had to leave unrefuted,*7 and must still leave unrefuted, 
though he has more art and reason in one of his little fingers than the 
king of England and all his wiseacres . . . But I should not have answered 
this book had it not alleged that I was ready to recant my doctrine. . . To 
which I reply : No, no, no, not while I live, let it irk king, emperor, prince, 
devil, and whom it may .. . 


Luther continues by showing how hard he has always tried to keep the 
peace, and with how little success, as when he left Erasmus alone and 
was attacked by him. He had written to the king of England at the 
invitation of the king of Denmark, but sees that his letter is like pearls 
cast before swine, which they ate (/ressen) and then turned to rend 
him. ‘Iam a sheep, and must remain a sheep, to believe that I can 
pacify such men !’ 

Henry did not continue the altercation further, but revenged 
himself by ruthlessly repressing the evangelical faith in England, 
and by putting buffoons representing Luther and his wife on the 
stage at his revels on St. Martin’s eve, 10 November 1527. Henry 


“4 Letters and Papers, tv. ii. nos. 2371 and 3261. 

*% Jbid. nos. 2668 and 3697. Cf. Calendar of State Papers, Venice, iv. 4. 

36 Weimar edition, xxiii. 17. 

‘7 Ungebissen. Luther cannot mean ‘ unanswered,’ as Erasmus had already replied 
to him. 

S Letters and Papers, tv. ii. no. 3564; J. P. Collier, History of English Dramatic 
Poetry, i. 108. 
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might also have the satisfaction of knowing that it was this second 
reply of the reformer’s that induced Erasmus to attack him again. 
The first answer of this scholar to Luther’s De Servo Arbitrio, the 
Hyperaspistes, part i., had been written in great haste early in 1526. 
It promised a more complete refutation when the humanist had 
leisure, but he was unable to decide to publish this until the allusion 
to him in Luther’s letter urged him toit. The Hyperaspistes, part ii., 
appeared in September 1527, and contained a long and violent 
attack on Luther for his quarrel with Henry.*” 

The rancour borne by the haughty monarch did not prevent him 
from seeking the aid of his enemy when the latter might become 
useful to him. It is not necessary here to enter into the history of 
Henry’s separation from Catharine of Aragon, nor to probe his 
strangely mingled motives. After a long but vain effort to get a 
divorce from the pope on the ground that marriage with a brother’s 
widow was forbidden by Leviticus xx. 21, the king decided to take 
matters into his own hands, and, in order to reassure both his subjects 
and himself, began in 1529 to solicit the opinions of foreign universities 
and ‘strange doctors’ on the delicate point of law involved. The 
alternative of seeking from the new church what could not be obtained 
fromthe old was obvious. In the spring of 1529 the English threatened 
the catholics with Luther and his sect ; 4° evangelical books began 
to appear at court,'! and, some months later, Henry took Chapuis, 
the imperial ambassador, aside, and highly praised the Wittenberg 
professor, concluding ‘ that though he had mixed heresy in his books 
that was not a sufficient reason for reproving and rejecting the many 
truths he had brought to light.’ 4° 

The idea of appealing to the Lutherans was momentarily checked 
by the publication of a book by one of them * in 1530, ‘ very much 
to the king’s disadvantage and in favour of the queen.’ On 7 October 
Henry states ina letter to Ghinnucci that he has not yet appealed to 
the protestants, “* but it is possible that, notwithstanding the rumour 
that he intended to ‘ make short and sharp work of them,’ he did so 
not: long thereafter. At any rate Chapuis, who was rarely mistaken, 
heard that four or five thousand crowns had been spent during 1530 
in getting the opinions of German divines. In 1581 the king appealed 
to most of the prominent reformers. Simon Gryneus, of Basel, was 


* Zickendraht, p. 165; ‘ Hyperaspistes IT.,’ in Hrasmi Opera (Leyden 1703), vol. ii. 
pt. ii. col. 1481 ff. Erasmus denied that he was the author of Henry’s letter to Luther 
in an epistle of 1 April 1527 : Letters and Papers, 1v. iii. no. 5412. 

0 Ibid. no. 5417. | Ibid. no. 5416. Both of 3 April. 

* § December : Calendar of State Papers, Spanish, 1529-30, no. 224. 

48 Calendar of State Papers, Spanish, 1529-30, no. 481. The book may have been 
W. Tindale’s The Practice of Prelates ; whether the King’s Grace may be separated from 
the Queen (Marburg, 1530). 

“4 Letters and Papers, tv. iii. no. 6667. 

*® Calendar of State Papers, Spanish, 1531-1535, no. 45, 13 January 1531. 
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employed to solicit the opinion of Zwingli, Bucer, and others.’° He 
even ventured to write on the subject to Melanchthon, who prepared 
a memorial, unfavourable to the king, on 23 August." 

The appeal to Luther came through a different channel. An 
English agent, whom I have not been able to identify,® sent a 
copy of the decisions of the universities to Dr. Robert Barnes, a 
friend of the reformer, then residing at Wittenberg, and requested 
him to ask for Luther’s judgment as to the divorce. He then, 
to make assurance doubly sure, visited Philip of Hesse, the political 
champion of the Lutherans in Germany, and urged him to use his 
influence in getting the desired opinion. Shortly before 22 September 
this prince wrote to Luther, as requested, recommending that for 
political reasons a favourable answer should be given.” The reformer 
replied that he had already sent his answer to England. 

He had done so with some reluctance after the importunate but 
secret persuasion of Barnes,” formerly an Augustinian prior,’ who, 
having fled from home on account of his faith, had found a refuge in 
Wittenberg and was for several years a guest at Luther’s own house. 
The letter to Barnes, on the subject of the divoree,™ is dated 2 Sep- 
‘tember 1531. Following the opinion of Louvain in preference to that 
of the other universities, Luther emphatically denies the legitimacy 
of dissolving the marriage. 


I do not now question (he writes) the worth of a papal dispensation insuch 
matters, but I say that even if the king sinned in marrying his brother's 
widow it would be a much more atrocious sin cruelly to put her away 


46 On him and his mission see the letters of Zwingli, Bucer, Oecolampadius, and 
Erasmus : Letters and Papers, v. no. 287; T. Schiess, Briefwechsel der Blaurer (1908) 
i. 268, 278, 460. 

 Gryneus to Melanchthon, Corpus Reformatorum, ii. 515 ; Melanchthon’s memorial, 
ibid. 520 ff. It is not known whether this memorial was sent by Gryneus or Barnes 
or in some other way, 2r, indeed, whether it was sent to England at all. 

He was certainly not Cranmer, as suggested by Enders, ix. 106. Possibly Vaughan 
(Letters and Papers, v. nos. 246, 303, 532-533), who on 14 November sent to England 
Barnes’s book, translated by the Wittenberg priest Bugenhagen and published at 
Nuremberg in 1531 under the title Fiirnemlich Artickel der Christlichen Kirchen. 1 
have searched in vain for information in F. Kiich’s Politisches Archiv des Landgrafen 
Philipps von Hessen (vol. i., Leipzig, 1904). This inventory frequently mentions the 
bare fact of negotiations between England and Hesse during 1531 (pp. 179, 180, 184), 
but without giving a single name or definite fact. Nor is there more in A. O. Meyer's 
Die englische Diplomatie in Deutschland zur Zeit Edward VI.und Mariens (Breslau, 1900). 

* The letter was first published by Dr. Gundlach in the Festschrift zum Geddchtnis 
Philipps von Hessen (Kassel, 1904), p. 64. Luther’s answer is in Enders, ix. 105. 

” Ibid. ix. 92 and 105. 

5! Tt is not the ca.e, as stated in the life of Barnes in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, that he was in England constantly from 1531 to 1534. On 20 June 
1533 he matriculated at Wittenberg under the name of Antonius Anglus, Melanchthon 
later writing his true name in the margin: C. E. Férstemann, Album Academiae 
Vitebergensis (Leipzig, 1841), p. 149. 

* Extant in two forms, variations not explained. The authentic form is in 
Enders, ix. 80; the second form, ibid. p. 92. 
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now ... Rather let him take another queen, following the example of the 
patriarchs, who had many wives even before the law of Moses sanctioned 
the practice, but let him not thrust his present spouse from her royal 
position. I pray with all my heart that Christ may prevent this divorce 
and turn the counsels of that Ahitophel ** who advises it. 


The recommendation of bigamy in preference to divorce shocks 
modern opinion. The general opinion of the sixteenth century was 
exactly opposite to that of the twentieth on this point, for the simple 
reason that while the New Testament discountenances divorce it 
nowhere expressly forbids polygamy, which was generally practised in 
the Old Testament. Luther’s good conscience in giving this advice is 
shown by its disinterestedness—for would not a little compliance have 
won a powerful supporter ?—and by the previous statement of the 
same opinion in the Babylonian Captivity. That his views were 
shared by a large majority of theologians, catholic and protestant 
alike, has been demonstrated by a very thorough study of the 
reformer’s advice in a parallel case.** 

Barnes left Wittenberg with this letter the very day after it was 
written, travelling by way of Magdeburg and Liibeck to London, 
where he was received by his royal master in December.® The king 
was naturally displeased with his message and sent him away ‘ with 
much ill-will.’ °® Nevertheless the very next year he sent Paget to 
Germany to persuade the Lutheran doctors to write in favour of the 
divorce.” The ambassador, who also visited the landgrave of Hesse 
and the Rhenish palatinate,* arrived in Wittenberg on 12 August 
1532, but got no more satisfactory answer than had Barnes.*9 At 
this time Luther expressly says; ‘I advised the king that it would 
be better for him to take a concubine than to ruin his kingdom.’ 

Of the king’s third attempt to secure a favourable judgment 
from Luther all that is known comes from a fragment of a letter 
written from Dover in November by a certain ‘ Stanislaus, comes.’ 
This nobleman had arrived in London in October with letters from 


5§ It is not clear who is meant. Luther knew of Wolsey’s fall as early as February 
1530: Enders, vii. 228. 

+ W. W. Rockwell, Die Doppelehe des Landgrafen Philipp von Hessen (Marburg, 
1904), pp. 202-308. 

» Enders, ix. 99 ; Letters and Papers, v. no. 593 : see also Calendar of State Papers, 
Spanish, 1531-1533, no. 865. 

56 Letters and Papers, v. no. 737. 7 [bid. no. 153). 8 Le filz, ic. Pfalz. 

° W. Preger, Luthers Tischreden nach Schlaginhaufens Aufzeichnungen (Gotha, 
1888), no. 454. Cf. Letters and Papers, vi. no. 89. 

® Wrampelmeyer, Cordatus’ Tagebuch dber Luther (Halle, 1885), no. 795. The 
dating of Cordatus is somewhat complicated, but this saying can be assigned with 
certainty to August 1532. Luther uses the word ‘concubine’ of the second wife of 
Philip of Hesse to designate a lawful but subordinate spouse: Letter to Philip of 
Hesse, 24 July 1540, in De Wette-Seidemann, Luthers Briefe (Berlin, 1856), vi. 276. 

6! Letters and Papers, vi. no. 1289. The date, Saturday, 14 October, is wrong, 
because 14 October 1533 was a Tuesday. It should really be about a month later, 
as this is the date on which Hubert Thoznas left England : ibid. no. 1481. 
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Margaret, regent of the Netherlands,” and he was probably Stanis- 
laus Lasco (or Lasky), brother of Jerome Lasco, for many years 
Polish ambassador at the court of France.“ Coming to England in 
October he had fallen in with Hubertus Thomas Leodius," secretary 
of Frederick the count palatine, who had crossed on 26 October from 
Calais to Dover in company with a voung Englishman, hastening 
home with news of high import for the king. Hubert and the Eng- 
lishman returned to France together in the latter half of November, in 
company with the Pole who condescended to act as spy, and, making 
the Englishman drunk, extracted from him the confession that he had 
recently been sent from the king to Luther.” Finding that he was 
unable to conciliate the Wittenberg professor, Henry now repented 
of nothing more heartily than of the book he had written against him, 
and even published a translation of the reformer’s letter of 1525, 
saying that he, the king, had been over-persuaded to write by the 
late Cardinal Wolsey."6 

The poliey of Thomas Cromwell in seeking the alliance of the 
Schmalkaldic princes incidentally brought his master into close 
relations with Luther again. In March 1535 Barnes was despatched 
to Wittenberg, where he discussed the divorce question earnestly, 
though without success.°7 Hardly had he returned “S before Henry 
heard that Francis was about to make a league with the German 
protestants and had invited Melanchthon to Paris. Dr. Barnes 


was again sent post haste with a similar invitation to Melanchthon 
to come to London and with presents of five hundred gulden for him 
and fifty gulden for Luther.“ The latter strongly urged the elector 
to allow his friend to accept the invitation, and in the same letter “ 
adds, ‘It is agreed that the other ambassador shall treat with us 


& Letters and Papers, vi. no. 1419. The name of the addressee has perished. 

6$ See K. von Miaskowski, Die Korrespondenz des Erasmus mit Polen (Posen, 1901), 
passim. On his reason for visiting England see Lellers and Papers, v. no. 1131 
(invitation to Jerome Lasco, June 1532). On his interest in and against Luther see 
Erasmus to Botzheim, September 1524, Epist. ed. Allen, i. 31,33. Here it is also said 
that Lasco was an accredited agent to the emperor, which would account for the 
letters from Margaret and the allusion to the emperor in the letter printed in Letters 
and Papers, vi. no. 1289. 

There is an account of his visit in Mrs. H. Cust’s Gentlemen Errant (London, 1909), 
pp. 352 ff., and in Eduard von Biilow’s Lin Fiirstenspiegel (Breslau, 1849), ii. 56 ff. 

% The name of the Englishman cannot be discovered. Vaughan and Mont were 
busy negotiating with Saxony during this summer : Lelters and Papers, vi. nos. 1039, 
1040, 1082, 1150, 1448. 

% Tbid. no. 150], and vol. vii. no. 152. 

& Corpus Reformatorum, ii. 860-864. Cf. G. Mentz, Johann Friedrich (Jena, 
1903-1908), ii. 79 ff. 

13 March. His letters of credence for his second visit are dated 8 July ; Mentz, 
ibid. 

‘9 The amounts are given by E. Kroker, Luthers Tischreden in der Matthesischen 
Sammlung (Leipzig, 1903), no. 100; the date by Melanchthon’s letter of thanks (January 
1536), Corvus Reformatorum, ii. 995. 

® Lutber to Chancellor Briick, 12 September 1535: Enders, x. 227 
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concerning the king’s marriage . . . | am curious to learn why they 
want to be so well satisfied on this point.’ The repeated and persist- 
ent attempts of Henry remind one of Wolsey’s saying that whatever 
he once took into his head no one could ever get out. 

Before the expected ambassador arrived Luther had a conversation 
with the papal nuncio Vergerio on 7 November 1535, in which 
English affairs played a large part.” The legate was very inquisitive 
about the mission of Barnes, but got no satisfaction. He warned the 
protestants against allowing themselves to be corrupted by English 
gold into uniting against the pope, and even went so far as to bring 
up the old claim of the apostolic see to the suzerainty of England. 
Not, perhaps, because he loved England more, but because he loved 

Rome less, the reformer vigorously denounced this usurpation.” 
The talk turned upon the recent execution of his old opponents 
Sir Thomas More and Fisher ; he wished that instead of ‘ two bishops ’ 
the king had put to death a hundred. A few years later he expressed 
the opinion that More was a wicked persecutor of the Gospel,” though 
again he blamed Henry for executing a man ‘ innocent before his 
king though guilty before God.’ 

The embassy announced by Barnes arrived in December. It 
consisted of no less personages than Kdward Fox, bishop of Hereford, 
and Nicholas Heath, archdeacon of Stafford. Apart from political 
business with the elector their special mission to Luther was to 
secure a favourable opinion of the divorce. Fora time they had hopes 
of success,’> but their importunity finally wearied him,’* and when 
they returned they took with them a contrary judgment and a polite 
letter from the reformer to Cromwell.” The Wittenberg theologians 
again stated that, though divine and moral law prohibited marriage 
with a brother’s widow, and though no dispensation could be given 
before such a marriage took place, nevertheless after the marriage 
divorce is not permissible. According to the information of Chapuis 
Fox informed the king that the real opinion of Luther was in favour 
of the divorce, but that he dared not express it for fear of theemperor.” 
Whether this idea originated with Fox or with Chapuis it had no 
foundation in fact. Hardly had the embassy returned to England 
before Henry had executed Anne Boleyn (19 May) and married his 


it W. Friedensburg, Nuntiaturberichte aus Deutschland (Gotha, 1892), i. pp- 538 ff. 
Cf. Enders, x. 275. 


7 Luther, ‘Articles of the Donation of Constantine’ (1537), in Werke (Berlin, 
1903), i. 182. 

7 29 May 1538, Seidemann, Lauterbach’s Tagebuch auf das Jahr 1538 (Dresden, 
1872), p. 88. 

™ Bindseil, Lutheri Colloquia (Lemgo, 1863-6), i. 357. 
Utopia and Epigrams in 1518 : Enders, i. 157. 


> Barnes to Cromwell, 28 December 1535 : Letters and Papers, ix. no. 1030. 
© Enders, x. 294. 7 9 April 1536 


Luther had ordered More’s 


: Enders, x. 324. 
*S Calendar of State Papers, Spanish, 1536-1538, no. 43. 
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third wife, Jane Seymour. Luther was apprised of this by a letter 
from Aless (Alesius), a Scotch protestant whom he knew personally, 
but he made no comment on it.” There is no indication that the 
monarch ever applied to him again. 

On 12 May 1538 a retainer of John Thixtoll visited Wittenberg 
and reported on the state of things in England.” On the same 
day the reformer wrote a friendly letter “' to John Foxe, which he 
forwarded by the ambassadors of the German princes to England, 
Burkhardt, Boyneburg, and Myconius. These ambassadors returned 
to Germany very doubtful of the orthodoxy of the English.” Next 
vear, 19 April, Cromwell informed his master of the arrival from 
Wittenberg of Jerome Sanese with letters from the reformers to the 
archbishop of Canterbury and Mr. Thixtoll.* ‘The question was soon 
raised in Saxony of sending another embassy to England to secure 
the adoption of the Augsburg Confession. The elector referred 
the question to Luther, who advised strongly against it.*' The 
Anglo-German alliance was not however broken. It culminated 
in the marriage of Henry with Anne of Cleves on 6 January 
1540. In July Anne was divorced and Cromwell paid with his life 
the penalty for the failure of his policy. A violent reaction against 
Lutheranism set in ; and among the martyrs was Dr. Barnes. Luther 
edited the confession written by his friend just before death with an 
introduction stating that he had for ever done with Henry VIII ‘ and 
such devils.’ *® Melanchthon only wished that God would send an 
able regicide 5° to free the world from such a monster. Luther never 
went so far as this, but he expressed his opinion with considerable 
vigour : 


This king wants to be God. 
the pope never did.*7 

I believe Henry VIII is not a man but an incarnate devil. In addition 
to his other crimes he has condemned Cromwell to death. 

It is the same King Heinz that I painted in my first book ; but he will 
find his judge.” 


He founds articles of faith, which even 


PRESERVED SMITH. 


79 Enders, xi. 85.  Seidemann, Lauterbachs Tagebuch, p. 81. 

St Enders, xi. 361. “2 Mentz, ii. 157. 

% Letters and Papers, xtv. i. no. 806. These letters were forgeries. 

* Elector John Frederick to Luther: Enders, xii. 254; 
printed ibid. 263, 269. 

% Luther’s Werke (Erlangen, 1828 ff.), Lxiii. 396 ff. 
“6 Corpus Reformatorum, iii. 1076. 7 June 1540 : Kroker, no. 207. 
S August 1540: ibid. no. 284. %° Bindseil, i. 356. 


Luther’s answers are 









































































































































THE COURT OF FACULTIES 


The Court of Faculties 


ereaaees the shadow of St. Paul’s Cathedral, on the riverward 
slope, is a region of warehouses, intersected by narrow streets 
and alleys, bearing the name of Doctors’ Commons. Little more 
than half a century ago, before there commenced that process of 
juridical integration which culminated in the Judicature Acts and 
the erection of the Law Courts at Temple Bar, Doctors’ Commons was 
to the ecclesiastical lawyer what the Temple is to the common law 
bar and Lincoln’s Inn to the chancery bar. It was the local habita- 
tion of proctors and advocates, and in common with the Inns of 
Court it enjoyed the advantage of contiguity to the principal eccle- 
siastical courts, for in its precincts gathered the Court of Arches, the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, the Court of Faculties, and the 
Consistory Court of London, to which, in 1666, was added the Court 
of Admiralty. The history of Doctors’ Commons commences in 
1568, when Dr. Henry Hervie, dean of Arches, secured a lease of the 
property from the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s and converted it 
into the College of the Doctors of the Faculty of Advocates, in the 
common hall of which were held the sittings of the courts of the 
archbishop and of the lord high admiral. Here for close on three 
centuries dwelt those learned civilians who gradually built up, chiefly 
on principles derived from the civil and canon law, a system which 
is still the basis of our laws of divorce and probate. Then, when in 
1857 the church was deprived of her jurisdiction in those matters, 
the courts were dispersed and the College of Advocates was dissolved. 
The office of the Court of Faculties alone remains on the old site, 
untouched by the innovation that has been so busy around. 
Time indeed has dealt remarkably kindly with this Reformation 
court, which dispenses in the twentieth century privileges dispensed 
by Rome before the Conquest. Others of the church courts—the 
Courts of Peculiars, of Delegates, of Audiences for example—have 
long since passed away, or else merged their identity in secular 
tribunals, while the Faculties has been spared to exercise its medieval 
functions down to our own time. It has had a history: as we shall see 
its early administrators wished it gone and would have welcomed its 
despatch ; yet it has survived, because on the whole it has performed 
well the special powers with which it was entrusted. 
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The natural corollary of Henry VIII's denial of papal supremacy 
and his claim to the headship of the church was the assumption by 
the king of powers similar to those exercised by his rival. What 
Henry could not brook after his breach with Rome was the pope’s 
meddling with the ecclesiastical affairs of his realm. The imperium 
in imperio of the bishop of Rome became nothing less than usurpation 
so soon as it crossed the royal will, and under Thomas Cromwell it 
was marked out for early destruction. Parliament set to work with 
unexampled vigour to drive out this foreign intrusion and to restore 
the king to the full enjoyment of his prerogative, which had thus, 
so it was feigned, been wrongfully encroached on. This sentiment 
finds typical expression in the preamble to the act concerning 
Peter pence and dispensation, known otherwise as the Archiepiscopal 
Licences Act of 1533, 25 Hen. VIII, ¢. 21. Not least among the 
offences charged to the pope was the vast prerogative of dispensation 
which he wielded in England, as in all countries attached to his see, 
and by virtue of which he could release clergy and laity from the 
obligations of the canon law in all cases that were not contrary to ius 
divinum and even in a few cases that were. Perhaps the cases in 
which this aid at first hand was most frequently invoked were to 
enable lay folk to marry or remain in marriage notwithstanding im- 
pediments of affinity or kinship, and to enable persons labouring under 
an irregularity, such as bastardy, servitude, or lack of age, to take 
orders or become regulars. But besides these there were a host of 
dispensations, faculties, and indults,'! covering a variety of objects, 
which the papal curia was ready to grant to applicants who could afford 
the necessary fees ; and there must have been few among its children 
whom the church could not at one time or another assist by remov- 
ing some irksome restriction or conferring some substantial benefit. 
A cursory perusal of the papal registers shows the activity of the 
chancery in this department. In the period from 1404 to 1415, for 
example, dispensations and faculties issued for the following causes : 
for religious and secular clergy to enter the church notwithstanding 
lack of age, or defects of birth, delict, or physical blemish ; for priors 
and abbots to pronounce benediction after mass and wear episcopal 
ornaments ; to clergy to defer taking orders, to receive orders 
extra quatuor tempora (the Ember seasons), for non-residence, to hold 


1 These three terms are, according to Coke, synonymous (4th Inst. p. 337). In 
substance they mean a permission or relaxation granted by the pope or his delegate to 
do some act counter to, or pretermit some duty enjoined by, canon law, and which 
act or omission in the absence of such permission would be illegal, if not void (see 
Godolphin, Repertorium Canonicum, p. 112). In English ecclesiastical practice this 
permission is sometimes styled a dispensation and sometimes a faculty or licence, the 
chief if not only distinction appearing to be that the term dispensation is reserved to 
a grant by the archbishop of Canterbury in respect of a more important matter, and 
carrying with it a higher fee and stamp duty than that charged on a licence: see the 
Stamp Act, 1891, Schedule, part 2. 
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two or more benefices simultaneously, or to cure an irregular exercise 
of office ; to confer degrees ; to choose one’s own confessor ; to eat 
meat in Lent; to act as a notary; to goon a pilgrimage; to 
marry despite impediments. The preamble of the act of Henry VIII 
starts by reciting the grievances caused by the 


intolerable exactions of great sums of money as have been claimed and 
taken and yet continually be claimed to be taken out of this your realm 
and other your said countries and dominions, by the bishop of Rome 
called the pope and the see of Rome, as well in pensions, censes, Peter pence, 
procurations, fruits, suits for provisions, and expeditions of bulls for arch- 
bishoprics and bishoprics and for delegacies, and rescripts in causes of 
contentions and appeals, jurisdictions legatine, and also for dispensations, 
licences, faculties, grants, relaxations, writs called perinde valere, rehabilita- 
tions, abolitions, and other infinite sorts of bulls, breves, and instruments 
of sundry natures, names, and kinds in great numbers heretofore practised 
and obtained otherwise than by the laws, laudable uses, and customs of this 
realm should be permitted, the specialties whereof be over long, large in 
number, and tedious here particularly to be inserted. 


The exercise of these various powers is treated as a usurpation by the 
pope and a derogation from the royal authority. The act proceeds 
to declare the power of the king and parliament to dispense with the 
laws, and also to authorise some elect person to dispense with the 
same, and then the enacting clauses, with which we shall deal 
presently, transfer to the archbishop of Canterbury the powers taken 
from the pope. 

In the papal registers bastardy is an especially common ground 
for dispensation. The bastards dispensed fall into three classes : 
(1) simple bastards, i.e. natural children born out of wedlock, (2) 
adulterine bastards, and (3) children of the clergy. No bastard 
could legally enter the ministry of the church in any degree without 
first obtaining the papal sanction dispensing with his defective birth. 
At first sight it seems strange that the catholic church, which was, 
during the middle ages, the church of the people in fact as well as in 
name, should have regarded illegitimate birth as an obstacle in the 
way of those who were, in common parlance, the sons of the people— 
filii populi. The seeming inconsistency disappears when we remember 
that the cause of the restriction was the church’s horror of incontin- 
ence, especially in the ranks of its ministers. Hildebrand’s legislation 
had effectually succeeded in arresting the marriage of the clergy, but 
it totally failed in its design of imposing celibacy. No sooner had 
marriage been put down than the church was confronted by the new 
and greater scandal of concubinage, which took its place, and by the 
spectacle of the sons of these alliances succeeding to their fathers’ 
livings. In 1102 Anselm, himself a warm partisan of celibacy, actively 
pursued the campaign, commenced by Lanfranc nearly thirty years 
before, by carrying at the council of London canons which forbade, 
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under stern penalties, the marriage of priests. Before taking holy orders 
candidates were to be required to profess chastity, and the children 
of priests were forbidden to inherit their fathers’ churches. Thechurch 
however found itself almost as powerless to check what had become an 
inveterate custom—the devolution of churches from father to son— 
as to cope with the sin of incontinence. To mitigate these twin evils, 
which it could not eradicate, the church resolved, in the eleventh 
century, to close its orders to the offspring of the clergy. Accordingly 
in 1089 Pope Urban II excluded the sons of priests from ordination 
unless they belonged to a religious order. Gratian, writing in the 
following century, says that this bar is confined to sons who 
emulated their fathers’ incontinence, and that purity of life was a 
passport to the priesthood or preferment outweighing the fault of 
birth.2. The council of Poitiers, held under Paschal IT, resolved that 
filii presbyterorum et ceteri ex fornicatione nati ad sacros ordines non 
promoveantur nisi aut monachi fiant, vel in congregatione canonica 
regulariter viventes. Praelationem vero nullatenus habeant.s The 
same decretal + prohibits sons holding churches in immediate suc- 
cession to their fathers, and provides that a bastard is not to take 
orders or hold a benefice without procuring a dispensation. These 
canons make it clear that the mischief aimed at was the ordination 
of sons of priests, though bastards, born in fornication, are included. 
The sixth book of the Decretals extended the prohibition to all 
persons of illicit birth. Thus illegitimacy of any kind was established 
as a canonical impediment, or irregularity, to the holding of orders 
or preferment, and so it remains in the catholic church to this day. 
The only exceptions to the rule arose where the candidate was already 
a member of a religious order (though to become a member of 
the order a dispensation was requisite), or where his parents, not 
being capable of marrying at the time of his birth, had subsequently 
wedded, and so legitimated him in the eye of the church. 

The practice of dispensing for bastardy occurs early in the twelfth 
century, and during the following centuries rapidly increases until 
grants were made almost as a matter of course to all who were able 
to pay the stipulated fees for the privilege, although the form alleging 
the applicant’s purity of life or other merits was still used. The first 
mention of dispensing for defective birth in England is in 1107, when 
the pope empowered Anselm to dispense the sons of priests and admit 
them to holy orders, ‘ provided they were fitted by education and 
purity of life.’ By a subsequent power he could allow members of 
the prescribed class already in orders to remain in office, if worthy ; ° 
for though bastardy did not invalidate the orders of a priest who was 


2 Gratian, Dist. lvi. 1; Richter, i. 219. 
* Greg. Deer. i. tit. xvii. c. 1. * Caps. 10, 13, 14, and 18. 
° H. C. Lea, History of Sacerdotal Celibacy, ii. 21. 
Ibid. i. 335. 
VOL. XXV.—NO. C. 
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admitted without dispensation, yet on subsequent discovery of the 
defect he was liable to deprivation, a penalty which he could escape 
by procuring a faculty rehabilitating him.’ Dispensations could only 
legally be granted by the pope or his duly authorised mandatary, 
usually a bishop or legate. We find from a bull of Pope Boniface IX 
(1890) that that peripatetic poacher on the papal preserve the 
unlicensed quaestor, or pardoner, stocked dispensations for illegitimacy 
among other fraudulent wares which he passed off on a gullible 
public. The papal mandate might empower dispensation in a specific 
case, or a specific number of cases, or in cases of a specific class. 
For examples I may quote the mandate granted in 1378 to the bishop 
of London to dispense the natural son of Sir John Hawkwood, 
‘ provided he be not an imitator of his father’s incontinency.’® In 
1882 a commission was granted to the bishop of London to inquire 
into the character of John Exton, clerk ; and since he appeared, after 
inquiry, not to be an imitator of his father’s incontinence, but a man of 
good conversation and honest life, he was, notwithstanding defect 
of birth, dispensed by the bishop for ordination.? In 1875 faculties 
were granted to Pileus, archbishop of Ravenna, papal nuncio, enabling 
him, amongst other things, to dispense during his mission to France 
and England ‘forty persons of illegitimate birth, even the sons of 
priests and those born in adultery, not being the sons of religious or of 
bishops, or born of incest, to be ordained and hold a benefice, even with 
cure of souls.’!° In 1418 the bishop is empowered to dispense forty 
persons, defective in body, provided that the defect be not so con- 
spicuous as to cause scandal, to be promoted to all holy and priests’ 
orders and hold a benefice with cure, even if a dignity. Any serious 
personal blemish, though not actually incapacitating the victim, was a 
bar to ordination surmountable only by a dispensation. In 1281, 
for example, the pope dispensed an acolyte, whose left little finger 
had been shortened while a child by an unskilful surgeon, to hold a 
benefice. Oughton !! prints a dispensation, dated 1519, de Ordinibus 
suscipiendis oculo amisso non obstante, dispensing for sacred orders 
a man who had accidentally lost sight of his left eye. 

Dispensations for bastardy vary in degree according as they remove 
the defect wholly or only in part. A dispensation granted pro hac 
vice, to enable an applicant to take orders or hold or exchange a 
benefice, was styled arida et arcta, from the fact that it did not qualify 
the person dispensed for a dignity or preferment, but merely for the 
purpose mentioned.!? If the party were subsequently promoted to a 

7 Thereisacase inthe Year Book 7 Hen. VI, p. 523 (14), of an incumbent, a bastard, 
who was instituted to the living of Hougham, and held it thirty years, and was then 
deprived on account of his defect, no dispensation having been granted. 

8 Bliss, Cal. of Papal Reg. Letters, iv. 191. 

9 See the form in Gibson’s Codex, Appendix, sec. 3, p. 1339. 
” Bliss, iv. 210. Ordo Iudiciorum, ii. 86. 
2 Aylifie’s Parergon, p. 220. 
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bishopric or other dignity he required a further dispensation before 
acceptance. The original dispensation might however expressly 
include a dignity, in which case, of course, no further power was 
necessary on promotion. The papal registers contain numerous 
instances of dispensations relieving the applicant from the duty of 
mentioning his defect in future, and thereby virtually legitimating 
him for ecclesiastical purposes.!> An interesting example of this latter 
kind was granted on 15 January 1412 by John XXIII to Edmund 
Leboorde, the bastard son, aet. 11, of Henry IV. It is as comprehen- 
sive as possible in character, for it authorises his promotion not only 
to holy orders, but to all dignities, including those of archiepiscopal, 
episcopal, or abbatial rank, and excuses him from mentioning his 
illegitimacy in future.!* 

It was this vast repository of powers that the act of 1533 transferred 
to the archbishop of Canterbury after disallowing their exercise by 
the pope. At first sight it may seem strange that these powers were 
vested in the primate rather than in the crown as head of the church: 
Henry’s arbitrary views as to his sovereignty would, one might think, 
have made him eager to grasp the jurisdiction for himself, with the 
archbishop acting only as his deputy. The probable explanation is 
that, since the king had already, by virtue of his prerogative,!° powers 
of dispensing equal to those taken over from the pope, it would have 
been superfluous, as well as derogatory to his crown, to endow him 
with powers which he already possessed and exercised.!¢ 

The Archiepiscopal Licences Act authorises the archbishop of 
Canterbury for the time being, and his successors, ‘ to give, grant, and 
dispose ’ by an instrument under his seal ‘ all manner such licences, 
dispensations, faculties, and other writings for causes not being contrary 
or repugnant to the Holy Scriptures and laws of God, as heretofore 
hath been used and accustomed to be had and obtained at the see of 
Rome’ (sec. 3). The archbishop, after duly examining ‘ the causes 
and qualities’ of the persons applying for licences, has full power by 
himself, or by his commissary or deputy, to grant such licences and 


13 Bliss, iv. 192, 210, 211, 273. 

4 See ibid. vi. 314. The dispensation was printed in full ante, vol. xix. 
p. 97. 

15 «By the ecclesiastical laws allowed within this realm a priest cannot have two 
benefices, nor a bastard can be a priest. But the king may, by his ecclesiastical power 
and jurisdiction, dispense with both of these, because they be mala prohibita and not 
mala per se’ (Coke’s Reports, v. p. lviii). In 1537 Henry VIII after his breach with 
Rome granted a general dispensation allowing white meat to be eaten during Lent, 
in order probably to show that in his realm he wielded powers as wide as those of his 
deposed rival (see Gairdner, Letters and Papers of Hen. VIII, vol. xii. nos. 746, 755-6, 
824). 

16 Besides this by making the archbishop the authority he could dispense the 
king, which would have been impossible had the powers been vested in the crown. 
Cranmer in 1536, on the day that Anne Boleyn was beheaded, granted Henry a dis- 
pensation to marry Jane Seymour. 
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dispensations (sec. 4). No licence or dispensation, for which the tax 
at Rome exceeded 4l., was to operate until confirmed by letters patent 
under the great seal and enrolled in chancery (sec. 6). Where the 
archbishop refused a grant without showing reasonable cause an 
appeal was allowed to the lord chancellor (sec. 16). The functions 
thus bestowed on the archbishop!’ were exercised by him through the 
medium of an office erected under the act called, no doubt from the 
papal curia, which it superseded, the Court of Faculties."* This office, 
Coke tells us,!9 is a court, although ‘it holdeth no plea of controversie.’ 
Nevertheless it is more than a court in name only, since its functions 
are discretionary and not ministerial, and the master occasionally 
sits im iudicio to hear arguments for and against the exercise of his 
powers.2° This act did not abrogate the papal bulls and dispensations 
which were then in force in England, but three years later the statute 
98 Hen. VIII, c. 16, declared that these should be void after Michael- 
mas 1537, unless confirmed in chancery under the great seal prior 
to that date. Nor does the act enumerate the causes for which dis- 
pensations could be granted, though reference is made to a book of 
taxes payable on all customable dispensations ‘ wont to be sped at 
Rome,’ and no suitor was to pay more than the fees prescribed by this 
scale. 
There is a document in the Record Office, dated 1536, giving 

a long list of 38 dispensations, faculties, and licences, with the fees 
charged for the same by the Court of Faculties,?! which comprises 
presumably all the classes of faculties granted at that period. The 
fees vary greatly in amount ; the highest is that charged on a dispensa- 
tion allowing an abbot or a prior to use mitre, staff, and other episcopal 
ornaments (Quod prior vel abbas possit uti mitra, baculo, et alis 
ornamentis pontificalibus et dare benedictionem), which amounts to 
471. 10s., while the lowest is that on a dispensation for bastardy (Dis- 
pensacio pro patiente defectum natalem qui possit promovert et obtinere 
unum beneficium),?? which amounts to the modest sum of 7s. 6d. only. 
There is also a licence for election to a priory or abbacy, notwith- 
standing defect of birth, the fee for this being 351. Several of the 
instruments in this list relating to abbots, priors, monks, and canons, 
and to the removal of impediments to marriage between those related 
—according to the fangled notions of the canon law—by consanguinity 

7 These must not be confused with the powers of the bishops to grant faculties and 
licences for certain purposes, also of papal origin. A bishop can grant faculties to 
erect a monument in a church, to alter the structure or arrangement of a church, for the 
exclusive use of a pew, to act as a chaplain, to eat flesh in Lent, &c. (see Heales, 
History and Law of Church Seats, p. 105, &c.). These powers, as also the dispensing 
powers of the archbishop of York, are unaffected by the act, which extends however 
to both provinces. 

8 No mention is made of a Court of Faculties in the act, but its existence has been 
recognised by later statutes ; see, e.g., 41 Geo. III, c. 79. 


19 4th Inst. c. 74. *0 See In re Champion, Law Reports, 1906, P. 90. 
1 State Papers, Dom., Hen. VIII, x. Appendix 3, ff. 16-29. = Sic. 
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and affinity were to be shortly rendered unnecessary by the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries and the change of the marriage law in 1540; 8 
but while they lasted they must have been a lucrative source of revenue. 
The fees payable were divisible between the king, the chancellor, and the 
archbishop and their clerks, according to an elaborate scale explained 
in sees. 13 and 14 of the act. If the tax equalled or exceeded 41. it 
was divisible first into three parts, two of which are again divisible 
into four parts, of which the king takes three, while the fourth part 
is subdivisible into three parts, of which the chancellor takes two and 
the clerk of faculties in chancery, whose duty it was to seal and 
enrol faculties of this taxable value, takes the third.2* The remaining 
third part of the whole tax was divided into three parts, of which the 
archbishop took two and his commissary and clerk the remaining 
third in equal moieties. The result, worked out in fractions of the 
whole fee, gives one-half to the king, one-ninth to the chancellor, 
one-eighteenth to the clerk of dispensations, two-ninths to the 
archbishop, and one-eighteenth each to his commissary and clerk. 
In the early days of the court the archbishop appears to have taken 
more than his legal due, at the expense of his clerks, for the list 
already mentioned awards him one-quarter instead of two-ninths, 
leaving his clerks with proportionately less. Thus the fee of 471. 10s. 
for dispensing a prior or abbot to use mitre and staff is apportioned as 
follows : 231. 15s. to the king, 51. 5s. 63d. to the chancellor, 21. 12s. 94d. 
to his clerk, 11/. 17s. 6d. (instead of 101. 11s., his legal share) to the 
archbishop, and 11. 19s. 7d. each to the commissary and the scribe. 
Different scales of apportionment applied where the fee was below 
4l., in which cases the chancellor and his clerk took nothing, since 
such faculties did not require the great seal. The scale of fees 
seems to have varied greatly at different periods; for example, in 
the list of 1536 it is 7s. 6d., during the period 1543-9 it decreased 
to 5s. 6d., while in the tariff of charges submitted by Grindal to 
the privy council in 1576 it had risen to 41. 

The early administration of the Court of Faculties caused serious 
difficulty to two of Elizabeth’s archbishops. Parker had, to quote 
Strype, 


much trouble with the Court of Faculties at divers times ; having been put 
upon granting dispensations, which himself liked not of. Insomuch as 
he had a long time offered in convocation to his brethren, to procure 
the dispatchment of that offensive court, as he called it. And the same 
he signified unto the secretary and the privy council. 


He was also nettled at the fault found with his management, and he 


% By the statute 32 Hen. VIII, c. 38. 

* The office of clerk of the dispensations and faculties was abolished by the act 2 & 3 
Wm. IV, c. 3, sec. 1, and his duties transferred to the secretary of dispensations of the 
lord chancellor. This officer still registers and subscribes notarial faculties, 
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wished the jurisdiction transferred to others. He made orders for 
better regulation of the court, though his wish for its ‘ dispatchment’ 
was not fulfilled.2> It is not difficult to appreciate the reasons for 
this strong antipathy. The papal antecedents of the court were not 
calculated to endear it to a prelate of protestant leanings, while 
several of the commoner faculties—e.g. for non-residence, to hold a 
plurality of churches, to allow boys in their teens to take orders, and 
having taken them to reside from their cures—these and others like 
them were bound to be deeply offensive to one jealous for the welfare 
and good name of the church. The archbishop must often have 
been faced with the alternative of sacrificing his conscience or else 
of incurring the displeasure of a suitor backed, perhaps, by a powerful 
relative or wealthy patron. 

The granting of dispensations formed one among the numerous 
grounds of complaint brought against the church by the puritans ; 
and in 1571 the matter was raised in parliament by Mr. Strickland, 
‘a grave and ancient man of great zeal,’ who in an attack on ecclesi- 
astical abuses alleged that boys were dispensed for spiritual promo- 
tions, and ‘ that by friendship with the master of the Faculties either 
unable men are qualified or some one man allowed to have too many 
several livings.’*° Later in the same year a bill was introduced into 
the commons to abolish such licences and dispensations as, according 
to one of its supporters, were contrary to the Word of God. This 
measure was read a first time and referred to a select committee for 
examination; further progress was rendered impossible owing to the 
opposition of the queen, but the debate on the first reading was made 
the occasion by several members for strongly animadverting on the 
existing system.” 

Archbishop Grindal took as great a dislike to the court and gave 
as much offence in his management of it as his predecessor. At the 
request of the queen and council, whose notice had been drawn to 
some abuses,*> he drew up and presented for their consideration 
in the year 1576 an account of the court. How scrupulously he 
exercised his powers appears from the statement that he 


rejects more applications for dispensations than he allows, nor will he say 
nay, if this whole court be abolished, if so it should please the queen and 


her council, and if they who are offended with this court could so be 
pacified.” 


He divides the dispensations into two classes—first, those he was 
willing to leave to the consideration of the council, and second, those 
that should be abolished. In the former he classes dispensations for 
the ordinations of bastards, upon which he remarks— 


% Strype’s Parker, bk. iv. ch. 2. 
°6 —D’Ewes, p. 157; Burnet’s Hist. of the Reform. (ed. 1681), iii. 310, 335. 
“7 D’Ewes, p. 167; Hallam, Const. Hist. of Engl. i. 191. 

* Strype, Grindal, p. 324. 9 Ibid. p. 300. 
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This kind of dispensation, which is the enabling of men base-born to take 
ecclesiastical orders, and promotions, seemeth not convenient to be used, 
but where there is good proof of great towardness in learning andof godly 
disposition in the party so dispensed withal, for that bastards seldom 
prove profitable members of God’s church, 


This comment goes to show that his doubt was not whether bastards 
should receive orders without dispensations, but whether it was 
desirable to permit them to be ordained at all except on the ground of 
special merit. Appended to this report was a tariff of the charges, 
apportioned between the queen and the chancellor, archbishop, and 
officials on the basis provided by the act. Grindal’s proposals were 
received by the privy council in 1576, and apparently allowed. They 
were registered and entered in the council book on 15 January 1578.” 
These drastic proposals, though favourably received by the council, 
were not in their entirety at any rate carried out, for amongst the 
proscribed class is the licence to marry, which has existed to the 
present. Grindal however by the cautious exercise of his powers 
must have effected a great reduction in the number of dispensations, 
for in a return of his official income made about March 1576 his share 
of the fees is stated to have dropped from 601. to 301.*! 

And now I come to a question regarding dispensations for 
bastardy that was raised by the late Professor Maitland in an 
earlier volume of this Review.°* After discussing the rule of 
canon law by which a natural son was legitimated ad sacros ordines 
by the subsequent marriage of his parents, he goes on to ask 


whether the law which excluded bastards from orders has ever been 
definitely repealed, and whether our English bishops are actually enforcing 
it. Ifa negative answer be given to both these questions, then I think that 
we have here a valuable hint as to some of the less obvious among the effects 
of the protestant Reformation. An old rule of catholic canon law was 
forgotten or ignored, though no one could have laid his finger on any text 
by which it was expressly abrogated. The modern text-books of ecclesi- 
astical law seem to treat it as obsolete, but I cannot find that it has been 
repealed or judicially rejected. ; 


The question is an interesting one, and, as it bears on my subject, I 
propose to deal with it here. The inclusion of bastardy in Grindal’s 
report shows that dispensations were still required in his day for 
admitting bastards to the priesthood. The canon law rule survived 
the Reformation, and it met with the approval of Cranmer and the 
early reformers, who had to consider what changes were necessary in 
ecclesiastical law. In the Reformatio Lequm Ecclesiasticarwm (1552), 
cap. 18, the priesthood is closed to bastards, unless their defect of 


% Acts of the Privy Council, xi. 16, &c. 
‘lt Cal. of State Papers, Dom., Addenda, 1566-1579, p. 499. 
® Ante, vol. xi., 1896, p. 644. 
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birth is outweighed by the possession of superior talents or eminent 
virtues, or in case of a shortage of ministers. The Reformatio Legum, 
though twice before parliament in Elizabeth’s reign, never received 
legislative sanction, so to this day the canonical impediment of 
bastardy remains part of Anglican ecclesiastical law, and this by 
virtue of the act 25 Hen. VIII, ¢. 19, which continued the canon law in 
force, so far as consistent with the secular law, until the proposed 
revision was carried out. 

The most direct and valuable evidence is that contained 
in the muniments of the Faculty Office. Most of the early registers 
are in existence, and contain hundreds of entries relating to 
dispensations, but until they have been carefully searched and 
indexed it is impossible to state the full extent to which the dis- 
pensing power was exercised, just as without their aid it is impossible 
to give any but an imperfect sketch of the court. I find however, 
from three of the registers searched, that in the period 1535-1540, 
i.e. in the first six years of the court’s existence, ten dispensations 
for bastardy were granted ; in the period 1543-1549 five, and in the 
period 1567-1591 nine or ten such were granted. From this evidence, 
I think, one may safely say that from the year 1535 to the close of 
Elizabeth’s reign bastards were only admitted to orders after dis- 
pensation from the archbishop of Canterbury. It is impossible 
at present to speak with certainty as to the extent to which the 
practice of dispensing for this defect obtained during the reigns of 
the first Stuarts. Rymer* prints a dispensation, dated 11 February 
1625, granted by Archbishop Abbot to Thomas Gray, clerk, master 
of arts, born out of wedlock, who had held the orders of deacon and 
priest for five years without being dispensed, allowing him to remain 
in orders and hold any benefices. This was confirmed by the king’s 
letters patent the same day. The confirmation shows the grant to be 
one of a special character, and is probably in compliance with sec. 5 
of the Archiepiscopal Licences Act, which disallows the issue of any 
faculty of a kind not before granted without the consent of the 
king or council. The Court of Faculties, like the rest of the eccle- 
siastical courts, suffered suppression during the Commonwealth, but 
was revived at the Restoration, and Juxon, whom Charles translated 
to the primacy, resumed the full powers exercised by Laud. There 
is a letter from the king to Juxon (September 1660) leaving to his 
disposal the office of commissary of Faculties, in order that he might 
carry out one of Laud’s last wishes, namely, that the allowances 
which he made to his servants out of the office might be 
confirmed.* 

Juxon’s primacy is further noticeable for a dispensation for 
illegitimacy granted in 1663 to Edward James, ‘ clericus legum 
*$ Foedera, ed. Sanderson, xviii. 672. 

* Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1660-1, p. 283. 
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doctor.’ * The instrument is entitled Dispensatio pro illegitimo 
nato, ut possit obtinere dignitatem aut beneficium, and permits the 
grantee ut quamcunque dignitatem, sive quodcunque beneficium eccle- 
siasticum, ac si esset legitime et in iusto matrimonio natus libere et 
licite obtinere et possidere valeat, with a proviso postponing its operation 
until confirmed by letters patent. This form is interesting, as pro- 
bably being the last, or one of the last, dispensations for illegitimacy 
granted. At any rate we have not been able to discover any later 
instance, until quite recently, of a person being dispensed for this 
defect, and when Blackstone wrote in the next century, surmising 
that the doctrine was obsolete,*® we believe that the practice had long 
been in desuetude and that bastards were admitted to the church 
without let or hindrance. The cause of this lapse in the seventeenth 
century cannot, it seems to us, be attributed, as Maitland attributes 
it, to the Reformation. Until the end of the sixteenth century at 
least bastardy was regularly treated as an impediment, and the 
evidence we have adduced shows that even after the Restoration the 
authorities took cognisance of the defect. Probably the explanation 
of the ensuing neglect to enforce the canon will be found to lie in the 
laxity of discipline in the church of the Restoration. It was not a 
time when the bishops were likely to probe deeply or at all into the 
status of candidates for ordination when they passed without check 
scores of raw youths whose low origin and personal unfitness excited 
the ridicule of the worldly, and reduced the social position of the 
country clergy to the level of menials. Gentlemen too, we are told 
by a contemporary writer, designed ‘not only the weak, the lame, and 
usually the most ill-favoured of their children for the office of the 
ministry, but also such as they intend to settle nothing upon for their 
subsistence ; leaving them wholly to the bare hope of church 
preferment.’ ” It may safely be inferred, we think, that among the 
ill-favoured sons cast upon the church were some whose treatment 
arose from the misfortune of illicit birth. Natural children, then as 
now, usually fared the worst, and their fathers were glad to provide 
for them in the cheapest and readiest manner. Consequently it is 
not a matter for surprise if bishops who admitted the halt and the 
maim, the illiterate and the impecunious, to the ranks of the ministry 
were not punctilious in enforcing an old canonical impediment of 
origin. The rule, after being in abeyance for upwards of two centuries, 
has been revived during the primacy of Dr. Davidson, the present 
archbishop of Canterbury, and is now being enforced by the 
bishops. 


Kw 


* Printed in Gibson’s Coder, Appendix, sec. iii., vol. ii. p. 1340. 

% Blackstone, Comm. i. 459. 

Eachard’s Contempt of the Clergy, pp. 128-9. 

An interesting piece of evidence of this revival is the licence printed below, 
granted in 1905 to a candidate for holy orders, enabling him, notwithstanding his illegiti- 


macy, to present himself for ordination. The instrument takes the form of a licence 
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Another living branch of the papal powers exercised by the court 
is the grant of notarial faculties empowering persons to practise as 
notaries public in England or the colonies. In the middle ages the 
ecclesiastical notary, licensed by the pope, was an important official 
preparing and attesting deeds and wills, somewhat after the manner 
of a modern conveyancing solicitor. The notaries of the present day 
are far more limited and specialised in their functions, a fact testified 
by the paucity of their numbers. ‘Their chief employment consists 
in the preparation and authentication of documents for use abroad 
and the noting and protesting of bills of exchange ; yet their ancient 
association with conveyancing survives in the rule which still requires 
the London notary to belong to the Scriveners’ Company, while their 
clerical origin more obviously appears in the derivation of their powers 
from the Court of Faculties. Notarial faculties and marriage licences 
might be classed as the lay side of the court’s jurisdiction, since they 
are granted to the laity and affect secular concerns. 

The principal officials of the Faculties consisted of the master 
(the commissary or deputy mentioned in the act) and the registrar, 
or chief clerk. They were appointed by the archbishop, whose 
servants they were, and as a rule they held their appointments for 
life. Both offices seem to have been coveted posts, owing to the 
lightness of the duties and the substantial emoluments derived from the 
shares of fees to which the holders were entitled. The appointments 


in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries went rather by favour than 
by merit, and seem to have fallen to needy claimants on the arch- 
bishop’s patronage, not infrequently members of his establishment. 
There is a letter dated 10 September 1539, from Cranmer to Cromwell 
on the appointment to the mastership vacant by preferment of Dr. 


to escape the heavy duty (30/.) payable on a dispensation, but is of course as effectual 
as if it dispensed tantis verbis. 

‘RANDALL THOMAS by Divine Providence Archbishop of Canterbury 
Primate of all England and Metropolitan by the Authority of Parliament 
Stamp | lawfully empowered for the purposes herein written To our well beloved in 

21, | Christ A——- B—— Grace Health and Benediction. Whereas it hath been 
represented unto us that you are desirous of presenting yourself to the Right 
Reverend the Lord Bishop of St. Albans for admission into Holy Orders as 
a Deacon and that you are hindered from so presenting yourself by the impedi- 
ment of your illegitimacy. We having enquired into and considered the 
circumstances relating to the said impediment Do hereby Give and Grant to 
you Our Licence notwithstanding the said impediment but without waiving 
any other condition or impediment which may be applicable to present 
yourself for admission into the sacred Orders of the Ministry. 

* Given under the Seal of Our Office of Faculties at Doctors’ 

7 Commons this Thirteenth day of June in the year of our 

Seal | Lord One Thousand nine hundred and five and in the 
Third Year of our Translation. 


*W. P. Moors, 
Registrar.’ 
Archbishop Davidson’s practice was anticipated by Bishop Wordsworth of Salisbury 
in his Ministry of Grace, p. 236 (1901). 
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Wotton. The king wished it conferred on Dr. Petre. Cranmer had 
intended it for his own commissary, Dr. Nevynson. While ready to give 
way tothe king he complains of the many he has to provide for and 
the little ‘ to provide them of.’ 8° Archbishop Parker in 1562 appointed 
his secretary, William Drury. At the Restoration Charles II left the 
mastership to the disposal of Juxon, the newly appointed primate, 
writing him to the effect that this was ‘ necessary for the fulfilment of 
the request of the late archbishop, made in a letter just before he was 
put to death, that his servants might be confirmed in allowance 
assigned to them out of the office of Faculties, as he had no other 
means of providing for them.’ The masters during this period were 
often, but by no means invariably, civilians and members of the 
College of Advocates. With the possible exception of William 
Drury, who was one of the civilians appointed by Elizabeth to decide 
the questions arising in the famous case of the bishop of Ross, they 
are men of little note. ‘The few whose names have survived obscurity 
are remembered not for their learning, but for some other accomplish- 
ment.42 §ir Charles Caesar, who was judge of the Court of Audience, 
master of the Faculties, and master in Chancery, is notorious for his 
purchase of the mastership of the Rolls from Charles I for the sum 
of 15,0001. when in 1638 that monarch offered the post to the highest 
bidder to raise money for his Scotch expedition. Dr. Robert Aylett, 
who succeeded him as master of the Faculties on his death in 1642, 
claims notice as a maker of moral and religious verse, published under 
the title of Divine and Moral Speculations. Sir John Birkenhead, 
who for his services to the royalist cause was knighted by Charles IL 
and created master of the Faculties and of the Court of Requests, 
was the editor and in great part the author of Mercurius Aulicus, the 
journal published during the Civil War as the royalist counterpart 
to Mercurius Britannicus, the parliamentary organ. Sir Charles 
Hedges, who was master from 1689 to his death in 1714, and suc- 
ceeded to the judgeships of the Admiralty and Prerogative Courts 
was secretary of state from 1700 to 1706. 

Since the eighteenth century the office of master has been 
filled by a succession of distinguished civilians and judges, and 
prior to the year 1858 was conferred almost as a matter of course 
on a rising advocate as a stepping-stone to preferment to an 
ecclesiastical or admiralty judgeship. Samuel Halifax, professor 
of civil law at Cambridge and afterwards bishop of Gloucester and 
of St. Asaph, held office from 1770 till his death in 1790, when he 
was succeeded by Sir William Scott, afterwards Lord Stowell. Scott 


89 Gairdner, Letters and Papers of Hen. VIII, xiv. (2), no. 146. 

#” From Coote’s Catalogue of English Civilians I have counted five masters of the 
Faculties who were advocates—William Drury (d. 1589), William Lewen (d. 1598), 
Sir Charles Caesar (d. 1642), John Birkenhead (d. 1679), and Sir Charles Hedges 
(d. 1714). 
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had previously in 1783 received the sinecure office of registrar 
of the court, ‘a not unemolumentary’ place, worth considerably 
more than 4001. a year.*! From 1841 to 1857 the mastership 
was held by Sir John Dodson, the last judge of the Prerogative 
Court and the Court of Arches before the abolition of their jurisdiction 
in probate and matrimonial causes. Since then the mastership, save 
for an interval of five years, has been held as a perquisite of the 
Court of Arches, of which it forms the principal emolument. Dr. 
Lushington however on resigning the post of dean of Arches in 1867 
continued, contrary to custom, master of the Faculties till his death 
in 1873, during which period Sir Robert Phillimore, his successor at 
the Arches, discharged the duties of that onerous post at a loss to 
himself, the salary being insufficient to meet expenses. Phillimore 
described the duties of the master as ‘ chiefly formal and very light.’ # 
He accordingly recommended that the salary of the judgeship of the 
Arches should be augmented by annexing to it the mastership of the 
Faculties. This suggestion was adopted by the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, 1874, sec. 7, whereby the judge of the Court of Arches 
is to be ex officio master of the Faculties. He is still appointed by the 
archbishop, subject to the king’s approval, and he holds office during 
good behaviour. 

The powers conferred on the archbishop of Canterbury by the 
act of 1533 extended to Ireland. Lord Chancellor Audeley writes 
to Cromwell on the question in a letter dated 7 August 1535, advising 
him that Irish subjects should obtain dispensations from the Court 
of Faculties, with confirmation under the great seal, since Ireland is 
a member of the crown of England. He thinks this course preferable 
to allowing an Irish prelate to grant such dispensations. Recourse 
was not had to the archbishop, for George Brown, archbishop of 
Dublin, complained that, as, for lack of dispensations; the Irish ‘ are 
compelled to sue to Rome, I think it necessary that we should have 
dispensations, a vicar-general, and a master of the Faculties.’*+ To 
remedy this grievance the act of 1533 was in 1537 extended to Ireland 
by the Irish act 28 Hen. VIII, c. 19, which authorises the king to 
appoint commissioners to exercise the dispensing powers vested in the 
archbishop. A commission under this act—apparently the first to 
be issued #—was on 14 March 1547 granted to Sir Anthony Seyntleger, 
deputy of Ireland, Sir Richard Rede, chancellor of Ireland, and the 
bishop of Meath.“6 Another commission was granted by Elizabeth 
in 1568, though it does not appear to have been executed until 1579, 

! Townsend, Life of Lord Stowell, ii. 305. 

2 A Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury on Clergy Discipline, 1872. 

3 Gairdner, Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, vol. ix. no. 41. 

4 Cal. of Carew Papers, 1515-74, p. 135. 

45 In 1544 the archbishop of Canterbury granted a faculty to the dean of Cashel 


to hold a vicarage with his deanery (Cotton’s Fasti Ecclesiae Hibernicae, v. 5). 
‘6 Hardy’s Syllabus of Rymer’s Foedera, ii. 786. 
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owing to difficulties that arose in connexion with the newly created 
Court of Faculties. Notwithstanding Brown’s complaint and the 
passing of this act a Court of Faculties for Ireland was not set up 
until the year 1576, in which year a commission for passing faculties 
was issued by letters patent to Dr. George Acworth and Robert 
Garvey.” Acworth, who took the post of master, was an English 
civilian of some parts and a member of the College of Advocates. 
He had been in the household of Archbishop Parker, and was in 1575 
presented by him to a living in Wiltshire. His career in England 
had been ruined by his idleness and dissipation, vices which soon broke 
out in his new post. ‘Two years after his appointment in the Irish 
Office of Faculties the archbishop of Dublin took exception to the 
exercise of the dispensing jurisdiction by two lay commissioners, and 
complained of the inconveniences and abuses that had arisen, and 
desired them to be restrained from further carrying out the commission. 
As a result Acworth was removed and a fresh commission was pro- 
posed to be granted to the archbishop and Garvey. Garvey however 
demurred to acting with the archbishop, and he and Aeworth still 
continued to exercise their old commission until restrained by order 
of the privy council in 1579. Finally the council ordered that the 
commission for ecclesiastical causes of 1568 should be executed and 
not that granted to Garvey.* 

At some time in the course of the century following the 
Court of Faculties was attached to the archbishop of Armagh. 
The probability is that a permanent commission was granted to 
that prelate as primate of all Ireland, in virtue of which he took 
over the jurisdiction exercised by the Court of Faculties and 
became its sole head. Certainly he exercised the dispensing power 
from the year 1690 onwards, for there are records of the faculties 
granted during that and the following years.” In October 1691 
trouble arose from the abuse of his powers by Michael Boyle, who 
then occupied the see of Armagh. The exact nature of the abuses 
complained of does not appear, but they related particularly to 
faculties for pluralities. This prelate is known to have had ‘ an 
itching palm’; he held no less than six churches with his archbishopric, 
which probably led him to abuse his powers for the sake of the profit 
he reaped from them. A number of his brother prelates remon- 
strated with him against these excesses, but in vain. He refused to 
listen to their suggestion that his powers should be curtailed or 


% Possibly a brother or other relation of John Garvey, 1537-1595, dean of Ferns 
and afterwards archbishop of Armagh. This ecclesiastic was, we are told, a great 
favourite of Elizabeth (Cotton, ii. 348, iii. 183). 

Cal. of State Papers, Ireland, 1574-1585, passim. The Dict. of Nat. Biogr., art. on 
Acworth, queries his death as occurring in 1578. He was certainly alive as late as 
April 1581, when he was vicar-general to Lancaster, archbishop of Armagh (see Cal. 
of State Papers, Ireland, 1574-1585, p. 302). 

* Cotton, Fasti Ecclesiae Hibernicae, v. 233. 
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exercised more strictly. Accordingly the archbishops of Dublin 
and Cashel, with the bishops of Meath, Derry, and Waterford, drafted 
a letter to the archbishop of Canterbury, calling attention to Boyle’s 
conduct and urging a limitation of his powers. This letter, after being 
considered for some time, was never sent, apparently on account 
of opposition from some of the other bishops; but eventualiy the 
lords justices were prevailed upon to write to Lord Sidney, requesting 
him to bring the matter before the king, with a view to his getting 
the archbishop of Canterbury to convoke a meeting of the bishops 
and go into the matter.” 

The commissary of the Irish Court of Faculties was also judge 
of the Court of Prerogative, and the union of these two offices was 
made statutory by 7 & 8 Geo. IV; 6. 44. The court, like its English 
prototype, was the authority for admitting Irish notaries. Notarial 
faculties were granted by the judge to applicants after inquiry into 
their fitness.* On the disestablishment of the Irish church in 1869 
the court suffered extinction with the rest of the ecclesiastical courts,52 
and the jurisdiction over notaries was, in the following year, vested 
in the lord chancellor of Ireland.** 

Witrri Hooper. 


50 Mant’s History of the Church of Ireland, ii. 51-2. 
5! O’Brien v. Bennett, cited In Re Champion, Law Reports, 1906, P. 89. 
® Trish Church Act, 1869, s. 21 53 33 & 34 Vict. c. 110, s. 29. 





The Last Years of the Navigation Acts 


Il. 


A CRITIC of the navigation system, in its last phase, asserted 
I\. that it was understood only by ‘a few official persons and a few 
inquirers in political economy.’' However things may have stood 
with ‘ inquirers in political economy,’ among official persons the 
understanding was far from perfect. Foreign secretaries, diplomatic 
agents, presidents and secretaries of the board of trade, even 
queen’s advocates, were very fallible when the tangled mass of law 
and treaty had to be interpreted. The treaties differed among 
themselves, as reciprocity treaties must. ‘There are two,’ said 
Lansdowne in the lords in May 1849, ‘ establishing equality of 
charges ; there are four continuing an inequality of charges. There 
are three . . . granting liberty to foreign vessels arriving in our 
ports to engage in voyages from them to other countries.’? The 
law, though codified, was not simple—parts of it inherited unchanged 
from a world that was dead, parts imperfectly adjusted to a 
world that was never at one stay. Like most of the offspring of 
mercantilism, its complexity excludes confident estimates of its 
achievement. Defenders both of the system and of its abolition 
have therefore always been tempted to make far too free a use of 
the argument post hoc ergo propter hoc, as did Adam Smith in his 
well-known apology. 

When the debate became keen, in the forties, a dreary and 
necessarily inconclusive statistical argument turned about the 
alleged effects of reciprocity on the British mercantile marine since 
Huskisson’s time. ‘ The case of the free traders,’ Stafford Northcote 
wrote in 1849, ‘is that our shipping has increased to an enormous 
extent since the measures of 1824 . . . the case of the shipowners 
is that, though the increase in British shipping has been great, the 
proportionate increase in foreign shipping is still greater.’* The 
free traders generally admitted their adversaries’ premiss, but 


1 W. L. Harle, The total Repeal of the Navigation Laws discussed and enforced in a 
Letter to Earl Grey, Newcastle, 1848, p. 27. 

? Hansard, civ. 1323. 

% A short Review of the History of the Navigation Laws of England, p. 45. 
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pointed out that foreign shipping had been abnormally depressed 
during the great wars; that its rapid growth was therefore natural 
and inevitable; and that there could not be anything seriously 
amiss with the British mercantile marine, seeing that the number 
of seamen had grown from 175,000 to 223,000 between 1824 and 
1847.4 The commercial critics of reciprocity dwelt mainly on the 
growth of American, Scandinavian, and Baltic shipping; though 
they did not hesitate at times to treat the growth of colonial shipping 
as a menace to the mother country. No finer vessels were known 
in Liverpool than the American packet ships, ‘liners’ as they were 
coming to be called, and their success seemed to threaten British 
mercantile power on every sea. It was generally admitted that 
their captains were more competent than ours; and, apart from 
their efficiency, the working of the American navigation laws gave 
them almost a monopoly of the export trade in manufactures from 
this country. Most cargoes for America were assorted, and con- 
tained some goods not the produce of the United Kingdom, which 
might not enter the United States in British bottoms.® Here was a 
case of the game of navigation laws being played to our disadvantage. 
Some of the newer Norse ships also were very fine, but the success of 
Scandinavian and Baltic shipping was attributed less to its quality 
than to the cheap rates at which it could be built and manned. ° 
This was also the grievance against the colonial ships—Nova Scotians 
and so forth. In 1844 a leading shipowner attributed the glut of 
tonnage and consequent depression to ‘the freedom of admission 
of North American colonial-built ships to the privilege of British 
registry.’ They were ill-built, he said, and ‘remitted as a con- 
signment’ ; he regarded them ‘ as the packages in which the timber 
that is to be imported is to be stowed.’ And they came in duty 
free, whereas the timber which they carried, and we used, paid a 
duty.7 The complaints were less loud in 1847; but it is clear that 
the ‘ colonial-builts,’ though by no means durable, were vigorous 
competitors with the products of British and United States yards in 
the rougher trades—guano carrying, for example—as well as in the 
carriage of timber and cotton.$ In this case the shipowners’ grievance 


4 Sir James Graham, 23 Apri!, 1849, in Hansard, civ. 666; Northcote, p. 47. 
Complications were introduced into the controversy by a change made in the method 
of reckoning tonnage, during the period under discussion, and by the doubt cast upon 
the figures issued by G. R. Porter from the Board of Trade. See Hansard, xcix. 573 ; 
House of Commons’ Committee on the Navigation Laws, 1847, q. 7841; Jeremiah Dibbs, 
Three Letters to Lord John Russell on the Navigation Laws, 1848. 

5 For American ships and competition see Committee on Shipping, 1844, q. 848 sqq.; 
Committee of 1847, q. 6677 sqq., 7382 ; J. L. Ricardo in Hansard, Ixxxix. 1007. These 
authorities are confirmed by a merchant still living who went into business in Liver- 
pool in 1847. ® Committee of 1847, q. 2157, 5243 sqq., 6621 sqq. 

7 Evidence of G. F. Young, chairman of the Shipowners’ Society, q. 88-102. See, 
too, evidence of H. C. Chapman, q. 830, 855, and of other witnesses. 

8 Committee of 1847, q. 863, 7661 ; Committee of 1844, q. 830. 
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was not echoed by any politicians of importance; for parliament 
had never shown any sign of going back on the policy framed in the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, when it had been pre- 
pared to sacrifice the home to the colonial builder in the interests of 
empire. 

Those who made most of the growth of these competing mer- 
cantile marines seldom stopped to inquire closely how the retention 
or the reinforcement of the Navigation Laws would have affected the 
situation. They often contented themselves with an attempt to 
prove that this growth had coincided with the era of reciprocity, 
and proceeded to denounce any further relaxation.” It is obvious 
however that the retention of the navigation system was not likely 
to induce the Americans, for example, to abandon the rule which 
forbade the import of non-British goods in British bottoms, and so 
encouraged American shipping. The earlier relaxations had been 
largely due to the patent absurdities which resulted from a logical 
enforcement of ‘ navigation principles’ by all parties to international 
trade—the processions of ships sailing about the world in ballast, 
because they could not procure legal cargoes both ways. This was 
the kind of thing upon which the free traders had always fastened. 
It is a mistake to suppose that as a body they had abandoned Adam 
Smith’s position with regard to the relative importance of ‘ defence ’ 
and ‘opulence.’ J. D. Hume, for instance, told the 1840 committee 
on import duties that certain matters were, so to speak, outside the 
bounds of free-trade principles—matters of power, matters of health, 
matters of morals." Had complete proof been forthcoming that, as 
the world stood in the forties, British naval strength really depended 
on the retention of the navigation system, the system might be 
living still. Needless to say, one of the most powerful forces work- 
ing in its favour was the traditional faith in its connexion with sea 
power. This aspect of the repeal controversy, which has economic 
as well as political significance, deserves consideration here.! 

The traditional argument, inherited from the eighteenth century, 
was that the navigation system preserved the mercantile marine in 
numbers and efficiency ; that the royal navy depended both directly, 
that is, through the press gang, and indirectly, through the main- 
tenance of shipbuilding and its allied industries, on the merchant 
navy; that consequently the royal navy needed the navigation 
system. Naval men, with very few exceptions, regarded this as 
axiomatic. The discussion became involved with other dis- 
cussions, as to the equity and expediency of the press gang, and the 
9 Ashley, Surveys, Historic and Economic, p. 313. 


10 For their views on the probable effects of repeal, see below p. 704. 

N Q. 119, 120. 

12 It is not touched upon in Sir W. L. Clowes’ History of the Royal Navy, vol. vi. 

3 See, for instance, evidence of Sir T. J. Cochrane and Sir T. B. Martin in the 
third report of the House of Lords’ Committee on the Navigation Laws, 1848. 
VOL. XXV.—NO. C. = 
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wisdom of regulating the conditions of labour and remuneration in 
the merchant navy. ‘These discussions sprang, so far as the period 
now under review is concerned, from Sir James Graham’s policy 
when he was at the admiralty in 1830-4. Towards the close of his 
term of office, impressed both with the need of providing an ade- 
quate personnel for the navy and with the desirability of refraining 
from the use of the press gang, he had proposed to establish a com- 
plete register of merchant seamen, on the basis of which a system of 
balloting, resembling the militia ballot, was to take the place of 
impressment. His scheme was strongly opposed by the shipping 
interest ; he came to the conclusion that it could not be worked and 
withdrew it. In March 1835, when no longer in office, he intro- 
duced two bills, the first ‘ To amend and consolidate . . . the laws 
relating to merchant seamen . . . and for forming and maintaining 
a register,’ the second ‘ For the encouragement of the voluntary 
enlistment of seamen ; and to make regulations for more effectually 
manning his majesty’s navy.’ Both bills became law. The first 
act regulated agreements between seamen and their employers, and 
laid down rules for the payment of wages. It also ‘ re-enacted 
certain laws relative to the employment of apprentices on board of 
merchant vessels by enforcing, under penalties, the employment of a 
certain number in each ship, in proportion to the tonnage.’® The 
second act, while retaining the obligation on every seaman to serve 
in the royal navy in case of need, did all that its author considered 
possible to render impressment unnecessary, by means of extra 
bounties on voluntary enlistment and other devices. 

Graham and those who agreed with him regarded the special 
burdens imposed by this legislation on the shipping interest as in 
part compensated by the privileges which that interest enjoyed under 
the navigation system. The interest, as is the way of interests, 
held in later years that the burdens were disproportionate to the 
privileges. Particularly offensive were the ‘paternal’ clauses 
relating to seamen’s wages. They demoralised the seamen, it was 
urged, by making them ‘their own masters,’ and did incalculable 
harm to British shipping.” These complaints were echoed and 
supplemented, from a different motive and with a different object, 
by men of the extreme school of ‘ laissez faire.’ ‘ The legislative 
interference with the labourers on the sea’ was ‘ perfectly inde- 
fensible. We had a register and tickets for seamen . . . but we 
had no register and tickets for ploughmen, pitmen, or blacksmiths.’ 


14 See his characteristically lucid speech of 17 March 1835 in Hansard, xxvi. 1120. 

5 Parts of it are still in force: White, Merchant Shipping Acts, p. 59. 

16 Graham’s speech, as above. Encouragement of naval apprenticeship was a 
very old policy. The strict enforcement of the ratio between tonnage and apprentices 
was an extension of the policy embodied in 4 Geo. IV, c. 25, s. 2. 


7 Evidence of J. Somes, shipowner, 1844, q. 508; and of W. Phillipps, 1847, q. 
6633, 6807. 
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The whole system of registration smelt of the press gang, and rested 
on the assumption that ‘the mercantile marine of this country 
consisted of so many slave ships.’ Moreover, the apprenticeship 
clause was a burden to shipowners, led to an artificial glutting of the 
maritime labour market, and ‘ nursed’ men not for the navy but for 
the Yankee skippers, who paid high wages to trained Englishmen." 
This last argument, that the nursery doctrine was a delusion, was 
very strongly put before the committee of 1847 by Captain John 
Stirling. His evidence, as well as the conclusions drawn from it, 
was hotly contested by other naval men and by politicians, but on 
the whole it stood criticism well. He said that comparatively few 
men, and these not entirely satisfactory, came into the navy from 
the merchant service, partly because the navy did not pay enough. 
Therefore he was prepared to abandon the right of impressment, 
provided that proper steps were taken for recruiting an adequate 
body of professional fighting seamen.” The latter part of his 
policy, with its costly ‘ standing navy,’ was less acceptable than the 
former to many peaceful and economically minded reformers who 
welcomed his support. 

That Graham’s apprenticeship system was an appreciable burden 
to shipowners is beyond question. Even when the ships were laid 
up the prentices had to be kept and fed. The ratio of prentices to 
tonnage led, in some cases at any rate, to over-stocking of individual 
ships with prentices, and tended to overstock the naval labour 
market with seamen. It was calculated in 1848 that the system 
put 10,000 men a year on the market ;* but the figures for the years 
1845-8 show that this is an over-estimate, so far as that particular 
period is concerned. The annual average of indentures expiring, 
including those cancelled by death or otherwise, was 7300. It rose 
in the following four years to over 10,000. The average number of 
apprentices enrolled yearly in 1845-8 was over 12,000; so that if 
the calculation put forward in 1848 was prospective it would be 
within the mark. After the repeal of the Navigation Laws and the 
apprenticeship rules enrolments fell sharply. For 1850-3 the 
average is 5700. In 1854~-7 it rose to 7300. After that it dropped, 
slowly but steadily, to 5400 in 1867, 4700 in 1877, 2400 in 1887, 
1500 in 1897. The fall immediately after repeal may be taken as 
measuring roughly the extent to which the legal compulsion kept 
apprenticeship above its ‘ natural’ economic level, with an ultimate 
view to providing for naval power.”! 


18 W. L. Harle, op. cit. p. 1-14. 

19 Report of Committee, 1847, q. 4576 sqq.; 1848, q. 5800 sqq. It appears to be 
certain that Stirling underrated the number of seamen who came to the royal from 
the merchant navy. See the speech of Captain Harris, 15 May 1848, in Hansard, xeviii. 
988. *” Harle, op. cit. p. 14. 

*1 The figures are in Tables showing the progress of Merchant Shipping in . . . the 
principal Maritime Countries: Board of Trade, 329, 1902. 
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In the forties shipowners justified their dislike of ‘ Graham’s 
Act’ by pointing to the steady weakening of the navigation system. 
The Austrian treaty of 1838 and the debates arising out of it two 
years later ®? brought the question into public notice. The more 
active representatives of the shipping interest had always disliked 
the power which the system of reciprocity treaties left with the 
executive. In 1834 G. F. Young moved the repeal of the Reciprocity 
of Duties Act (4 Geo. IV, ¢. 77), with a view to putting commercial 
treaties more directly under the control of parliament, but he was 
handsomely beaten.2* The bungling diplomacy and legislation of 
the whigs, and their apparent indifference to ‘ navigation principles,’ 
confirmed his school in their distrust of the executive. Those years of 
bad trade and distress, from 1838 to 1848, set every interest and 
every social group a seeking the cause of its particular misfortunes 
in the policy that it specially disliked. To the League the Corn Laws, 
to the Chartists an inadequate parliamentary reform, to the repre- 
sentative shipowners reciprocity and Graham’s Act, lay at the root 
of the present discontents. Early in 1844 a select committee sat to 
inquire into the state of British shipping, and to report on the best 
methods of encouraging and extending its employment. There was 
no report, but the evidence was printed in July.2* G. F. Young set 
the general tone of the evidence with a sweeping statement that ship- 
ping had not generally been a paying investment since ‘ the first 
great changes in our navigation system took place.’25 Some witnesses 
thought that greater freedom of imports would materially assist the 
shipping interest, but only one spoke decidedly against the Naviga- 
tion Laws.?7 

In 1845 the laws were codified for the last time. The bill went 
through both houses without debate. As the days were stirring and 
the modifications of existing rules inconsiderable, this perhaps 
should not cause surprise ; but it is interesting to find that no free 
trader thought fit to raise the question of principle, as Villiers did 
annually in the case of the Corn Laws. There seems as yet to have 
been a tacit assumption that a navigation law was an inevitable part 
of British polity. But the treaties of 1888-44 had stretched and 
strained the system cruelly, and Peel’s finance was changing its 
whole environment. These things raised the hopes of the many 
foreign powers who disliked it. Some had long since shown their 
dislike even of the revised system by definite acts of reprisal. Both 
Spain and Portugal levied differential duties on British ships. The 


2 See ante, p. 492 sqq. 3 By 117 to 52: Hansard, xxiv. 185. 

*4 The committee asked to be reappointed at-the end of the session of 1845, but it 
was not. % Q. 84. 
% For instance, B. G. Willcoxof the Peninsular and Oriental Company, q. 1247, 
1291. 

*7 §. 8. Hall, a London ship broker. He was prepared to sweep the laws away, if 
other nations would do the same, q. 3237. °8 Hansard, lv. 881. 
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French navigation code, though fairly strict, contained no pro- 
hibition of the import of non-European produce from European 
ports ; but as ours did, France made an exception in our disfavour 
and prohibited such import from the harbours of the United 
Kingdom.?® Ever since 1828 the law of the United States had pro- 
vided for an almost complete removal of restrictions on the shipping 
of countries whose navigation systems were liberal; but Great 
Britain was not reckoned of their number.*® Germany was deeply 
stirred by List’s propaganda, and the air was full of journalistic and 
diplomatic schemes for a shipping league of her maritime states, 
which was to extract favourable navigation laws from this country 
by pressure.* 

In April 1846, while the great Corn Law debates were still un- 
decided, Prussia forced the question of navigation law repeal upon the 
attention of the English cabinet. It may be assumed that Prussian 
statesmen thought that the general upheaval of British commercial 
policy furnished an opportunity that had long been desired. Bunsen 
handed to Aberdeen a memorandum, in the name of the Zollverein, 
explaining that the treaty of 1841, which would expire on 1 January 
1848, could not be continued on its present basis.5? But his govern- 
ment, he said, in view of Great Britain’s recent ‘ grand measure 
. . . for the immense benefit of the British empire,’ anticipated that 
the English cabinet would not wish to adhere to that basis, but 
would be prepared to ‘ mitigate her Navigation Laws, or grant excep- 
tion from those laws in favour of the Zollverein.’ The lack of 
perfect reciprocity in the indirect trade was the chief German griev- 
ance. Prussian law imposed no restrictions on indirect trade.*> To 
equalise matters it was necessary that Zollverein ships should at 
least be free to import into the British empire (1) any European 
produce from any European port, and (2) any non-European produce 
from any non-European port. Bunsen went on to argue that the 
Navigation Laws had done their work. England ruled the seas. 
‘ Certainly Prussia . . . never could think of disputing this pre- 
ponderant power.’ Repeal could do shipowners but little harm ; 
and, in any case, was not England abandoning the notion of 
protecting particular interests ? 

Indeed, the treaties lately concluded . . . with Hanover, Oldenburg, 
and Mecklenburg-Schwerin excluded the supposition that a strict main- 
tenance of the Navigation Act was intended. . .. A great principle of 
that act had been given up in order to conclude them, and, be it observed, 
this had been done to the direct injury of Prussian shipping.** 


* Northcote, p. 62. ®” See below, p. 698 sq. 
‘t Treitschke, Deutsche Geschichte, v. 484 sqq. *® Foreign Office, Prussia, 268. 


% Ante, p. 497. 

* Mecklenburg and Hanover might treat Prussian Baltic ports as their natural 
outlets ; the Zollverein had not the same right over Mecklenburg Baltic ports : 
ante, p. 497 sqq. 
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It might be asked what would Prussia give in exchange for 
such concessions? As she already gave all, she could merely 
promise to continue giving. Might she not lower her customs 
duties? She could not promise this; she must preserve her 
autonomy in the matter, but it was probable that her own 
interests ‘ would on the whole lead rather to diminution than to 
an increase of import duties.’ She could easily place herself in the 
position to give a full equivalent—by enacting and then abrogating 
a navigation law just like that of the United Kingdom. This she 
had been freely urged to do, but she was too friendly to make a 
start in such a way. 

Aberdeen referred the memorandum to Dalhousie and Glad- 
stone, president and vice-president of the board of trade, and then 
answered it verbally. The replies from his colleagues are of interest. 
They are personal, not the work of the permanent officials in the name 
of ‘ my lords,’ and they show the state of the ‘ Peelite ’ mind towards 
the whole question, as well as its opinion of Bunsen’s request. 
Dalhousie would not maintain that our Navigation Laws could be 
permanently upheld, but thought this was not the time to begin a 
negotiation, and that Prussia had ‘no fair right to demand such 
concessions. She had * much the best of the bargain’ under the 
existing treaty. Our recent tariff legislation had greatly benefited 
the Zollverein. ‘The measures of the present year were favourable 
to her beyond every other foreign nation.’ For all this we had never 
had the smallest return. ‘ Every year brought either heavier imposts 
[on British goods] or the threat of them.’ Under present circum- 
stances repeal of the Navigation Laws would be impossible, and Bun- 
sen’s demands meant repeal. Therefore we could hold out no hopes 
to him. Gladstone was more emphatic. Prussia, like other nations, 
pursued an ‘ anti-commercial ’ tariff policy, ‘ and only differed from 
them in that this course of proceedings had been accompanied with 
constant vapouring about the principles of freedom of trade.’ He 
did not think she would really find it to her interest to let the treaty 
go. He apprehended that it had benefited her shipping more than 
ours. ‘Her complaints on the score of the favours granted to 
Mecklenburg were wholly unjust. What we did was simply this, to 
prevent her using our trade laws as a screw to force them into the 
Zollverein.’ He ‘ could not express a firm adhesion to the Navigation 
Law. ... But as to the time and manner of modifying it, we were,’ 
he thought, ‘ entirely at liberty to say that we meant to deal with it 
exactly as Prussia said she meant to deal with her customs duties.’ 
The essence of this close reasoning was presumably communicated 
by Aberdeen to Bunsen, and there for the time the matter 
rested.35 


% There is a short and tendenzids reference to this episode in Treitschke, v. 485-6. 
Possibly something in Bunsen’s report expleins Treitschke’s attribution of the failure 
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Trish distress had driven Peel faster, if not further, than he would 
have wished along the road of tariff revision ; now it was to hasten 
the fall of the navigation system. In January 1847 the whig 
cabinet suspended both Peel’s Corn Law and the Navigation Law, 
to facilitate the import of food. It is possible that some ministers 
supported the suspension partly because it might lead to repeal, 
but there was no official countenance given to such a view.°6 In 
December 1846 Lord Clarendon, president of the board of trade, 
told the shipowners’ society of London that ‘ no intention whatever 
was entertained’ of altering the law.57 But the unofficial free 
traders now forced the question to the front. On 9 February 
1847 J. L. Ricardo presented to the house of commons a petition 
from Manchester, demanding an inquiry into the operation of 
the law, and moved for a committee. He attacked the law on 
many grounds, also its administration by recent governments. On 
behalf of the ministry, Milner Gibson, vice-president of the board of 
trade, agreed to an inquiry, which was also welcomed by Hume, 
Bright, Peel, Labouchere, and Lord John Russell. The grievances 
and distrust of the shipowners were strongly expressed by H. T. 
Liddell, less strongly by Alderman Thompson. Disraeli was critical 
and generally hostile to the proposed inquiry. When the question 
came to the lords, the spokesmen of government said that ministers, 
though ready to welcome inquiry, were on the whole disinclined 
to alter the existing law.*? 

The later parliamentary history of the question may here be 
summarised before its international, imperial, and domestic aspects 
are further discussed. The house of commons committee rapidly 
issued five volumes of evidence in the spring of 1847. The evidence 
was reprinted in November, but there was no actual report. Later 
events showed that the facts published impressed the ministry. In 
July the Navigation Laws were further suspended until January 1848, 
after a protest from Lord George Bentinck,who argued that suspension 
was a deliberate step towards repeal.“ Friends of the old order 
were disgusted by an announcement in an American newspaper, ia 
the autumn, that Bancroft, the United States ambassador in London, 
had suggested to Palmerston the desirability of a mutual abolition 
of restrictions on navigation, and had been told that something 


of the negotiation to Gladstone, der geschworene Feind Deutschlands. It would 
have failed without Gladstone, who had taken no oaths. 

36 Nor have I found any support of it in biographies. Russell said, a month later, 
that when he suspended the law he did not contemplate a permanent alteration : 
Debate of 9 February, below. 

37 Quoted by Hardwicke in the lords, 25 February 1848: Hansard, xevi. 1313. 

388 Hansard, Ixxxix. 1007 sqq. 89 Hansard, xcvi. 1313. 

40 The members of the committee were Ricardo, Peel, Mitchell, Thompson, Villiers, 
Sir H. Douglas, Admiral Dundas, Lyall, McCarthy, T. Baring, Hume, Liddell, 
Bright, Sir G. Clerk and Milner Gibson. " Hansard, xciii. 1135. 
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would be done as soon as parliament met. Something was done. 
In the speech from the throne, 28 November, her majesty ‘ recom- 
mended to the consideration of parliament the laws which regulated 
the navigation of the United Kingdom, with a view to ascertain 
whether any changes could be adopted which, without danger to 
our maritime strength, might promote the commercial and colonial 
interests of the empire.’ 

Before the government had time to develop its case the lords 
appointed a select committee. The main reason for its appointment 
was that the commons’ committee—upon whose reports the ministers 
were presumably acting—examined twenty-five repealers and only 
nine advocates of the law. The lords took care to redress the balance, 
and issued three more volumes of evidence between March and 
May 1848. On 15 May Labouchere explained the policy of the 
cabinet in committee of the whole house. The debates continued into 
June; a bill was drafted but never discussed,” and at the end of the 
session Labouchere contented himself with securing a resolution on 
the general principle. His bill repealed the whole of 8 & 9 Vict. c. 88, 
the last Navigation Act, and parts of very many other statutes, 
possessions acts, merchant seamen’s acts, customs acts, and the 
lixe. ‘The only branch of trade not opened to the world was coast- 
ing. A British ship need no longer be British built, but three-quarters 
of its crew, in the coasting trade the whole, must be British subjects.* 
Lascars became British subjects for this purpose. Apprenticeship 
regulations vanished. Her majesty might restrict the privileges of 
unfriendly powers, and even impose additional duties on their 
shipping, by order in council. 

In 1849 a fresh bill was drafted. The only important novelty 

was a complex group of clauses authorising foreign vessels to carry 
cargoes coastwise, when they arrived from abroad with goods for 
several British ports, or on the outward journey, when they had to 
move from port to port to complete a cargo. Coasting trade proper 
was still secured for British ships, British manned. During February 
the new bill was read for the first time. There were prolonged debates 
at every subsequent stage, but the third reading was over before the 
end of April, the fresh coasting clauses having been dropped in com- 
mittee. In May the fighting began in the lords. But for a majority 
of proxies the bill would have been thrown out at the second reading. 
Even with the proxies the government had only a majority of ten. 
Amendments in committee were rejected by slightly wider margins. 
On the third reading Stanley gave up the fight and contented himself 
with entering a protest. The bill received the royal assent on 26 June. 

After what has been said in the present articles, there is no need 

40 emphasise further the importance of the international causes of 


“ It is dated 16 August 1848. 
“’ There were certain exceptions to these rules. 
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repeal. Every statesman of mark recognised that importance. 
Peel, for instance, once enumerated the four considerations which 
led him to favour a complete revision of the law—they were the 
attitude of the colonies ; the offers and demands of foreign powers ; 
the troublesome complexity of the reciprocity treaties; and ‘the 
mutilated and shattered state’ of the law as it then existed. The 
foreign nations that he had principally in mind were the Zollverein, 
the United States, Holland, and Russia. After Bunsen’s failure in 
1846 the attacks on British policy in the German press, especially 
in the Allgemeine Zeitung, the organ of the South German pro- 
tectionists, increased in violence. In January 1847 a printed docu- 
ment, drawn up by John Macgregor, was circulated from the board ; 
of trade to enable our agents in Germany to answer these attacks.* 
Macgregor argued that ‘ the renewal of the treaty of 1841 was of the 
least possible value ’ to us, and he had no difficulty in showing that, 
whatever the navigation grievance might be, during the period 
1833-46 we had lowered or abolished very many duties on German 
produce, while the Zollverein tariff had moved in the opposite 
direction. In May news came from Berlin that the treaty was to be 
denounced. Palmerston promptly made use of Macgregor’s material 
in two confident despatches to our ambassador, Lord Westmorland. 
The right of importing goods from foreign countries into Zollverein 
harbours, of which the Prussians made so much, had been, he wrote, of 
singularly little use to us. There were no such harbours on the North 
Sea, and in 1846 only 530 tons of shipping, engaged in this kind of 
trade, had entered Prussian Baltic ports.47 We would let the treaty 
go with a light heart, as this paltry privilege was all that it secured 
for us. In the second despatch Westmorland was instructed to 
assure Mecklenburg that we should be happy to continue our treaty 
with her, which would become more valuable when that with the 
Zollverein ran out. 

On the day that these despatches were written the denunciation 
came from Bunsen. He recapitulated the arguments used in 1846, 
added a few like arguments, and mentioned that his government had 
seriously discussed the alteration of their navigation laws so as to 
penalise Great Britain, but refrained for the present, awaiting the 
result of the house of commons committee. Therefore he offered a 
provisional continuance of the treaty of 1841, but suggested that all 
Baltic ports should be treated as natural outlets of the Zollverein. 
This was not the-kind of despatch to move Palmerston. He agreed 
to the provisional continuance.* He would concede to Prussia the 

































“4 9 June 1848: Hansard, xcix. 646. 
* Foreign Office, Prussia, 270. © Both of 1] May 1847. 
Prussia disputed these figures: Bunsen to Palmerston, 24 January 1848 ; 
Foreign Office, Prussia, 292. 

48 Palmerston to Bunsen, 14 June 1847: Foreign Office, Prussia, 280. 
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use of all the ports already granted to Mecklenburg, but no more. It 
was not worth England’s while to alter her laws that she might pro- 
cure a provisional settlement, and the granting of, say, Riga would 
mean an alteration of the law. After all, the special, unreciprocated, 
concessions to us in the treaty of 1841 were of no value, and if Prussia 
insisted on such very strict reciprocity, had she not better lower her 
tariff as we had lowered ours? In accepting this provisional settle- 
ment, some months later,*? Bunsen reiterated the German grievances 
about the indirect trade. They were ‘ deeply felt ’ as an ‘ infraction of 
German honour.’ It was the ‘ universal conviction’ that if our 
Navigation Laws continued the Zollverein must imitate them. There 
would be no difficulty in imposing differentials on colonial wares 
coming from foreign countries in British bottoms, even when they 
came through the Hanse towns, as they mostly did. The position 
taken up by Bunsen was well known in this country and constantly 
referred to in debate. Palmerston did not fear a fight, yet doubted 
whether it was worth while. His critics tried to work on his pugnacity, 
by pointing out that no injury which Prussia could inflict on us 
would balance our loss of prestige, should we allow ourselves to be 
bullied by her into repeal ; *! but they failed. 

Our treaty with Russia did not expire until 1851, and she treated 
us with scant liberality already ; so her policy played only a small 
part in the debates. But as she had intimated that she would not 
renew that treaty on the old terms,®*? her action had some influence on 
those who hoped—unwisely may be—to earn liberal treatment by 
deserving it. Holland, like Prussia, had been stimulated to make 
fresh demands by our concessions in the matter of ‘ natural outlets ’ 
to Mecklenburg and Hanover. In August 1846 she granted to 
Belgium privileges in the East Indies denied to us, who were nominally 
on most-favoured-nation terms with her. When we took the matter 
up we were met by an awkward counter-demand for the privileges 
granted to Mecklenburg.*® The Dutch might well argue that if 
Dantzig, Kénigsberg, and Antwerp were natural outlets of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, there was no reason why they should not also be 
natural outlets of Holland. It was not their business to know that 
the use of these ports had been granted to the Mecklenburgs to keep 
them out of the Zollverem. The straining of the Navigation Law 
was bearing unpleasant fruit. 

With America our relations were more comfortable. Bancroft, 
as has been seen, approached first Labouchere and then Palmerston 
in the most friendly fashion, during the autumn of 1847. He had 

49 Bunsen to Palmerston, 24 January 1848. 

50 This threat had been made already in 1847: Palmerston’s speech of 2 July 1842 ; 
Hansard, Ixciii. 1133. 

5t Herries, 29 May 1848: Hansard, xcix. 9. 8? Northcote, p. 57. 


53 Palmerston’s reply to Lord George Bentinck, 15 July 1847; Hansard, xciv. 
334; Northcote, p. 70. 
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been authorised to conclude a new commercial treaty with England, 
and was ready to propose ‘ that British ships might trade from any 
port in the world to any port in the United States,’ if England would 
make a like concession. Palmerston replied that the matter had 
‘already engaged the serious attention of her majesty’s ministers,’ 
who ‘ observed with pleasure that the sentiments which they enter- 
tained with regard to it were shared’ by the American government.5* 
Short of opening her coasting trade, a very important reservation, 
America was prepared to establish complete freedom. ®*° Her tenacity 
about the coasting trade was much insisted on by the opponents of 
repeal. They urged, not unreasonably, that in view of the extent of 
her coasts, it might justify us in retaiaing the monopoly of imperial 
trade for British bottoms. Possibly also her tenacity influenced 
Labouchere’s final decision not to open our coasting trade in any 
way by the bill of 1849, though it is not the reason that he assigned 
for this decision.*° 

To the end there was some division of opinion among repealers 
as to whether repeal should be unconditional or should be made 
dependent, in the case of each particular country, upon the grant 
of corresponding privileges. Gladstone was the ablest critic of un- 
conditional repeal. On 2 June 1848” he expressed himself in favour 
of the immediate abolition of the law in the case of countries like 
Prussia, whose own law was already liberal. He would give less to 
illiberal powers like Spain and Holland. With the United States, 
by far our strongest rival in the carrying trade, he would drive a 
bargain—access to our imperial trade for access to her immense, and 
really imperial, coasting trade. She had no colonial trade to give ; 
surely we might ask something in return for ours? He was still of 
this opinion on 12 March 1849.% Government was proposing 
immediate repeal, but reserving the right to retaliate by order in 
council on nations who treated us with conspicuous unfairness. Glad- 
stone thought this a clumsy device. He preferred a law stating that 
we would give such and such privileges, by order in council, to all 
nations who would do the like. And he maintained that in this way 
we might get the American coasting trade opened ; by unconditional 
repeal we should not, for America ‘ was not a lover of free trade in the 
abstract.’ Unconditional repealers used two main lines of argument on 
this head.°9 First, the general argument, that we were repealing, as we 


54 Bancroft to Palmerston, 3 November 1847; Palmerston to Bancroft, 17 November 
1847: Foreign Office, America, 478. 

5> Bancroft to Labouchere, 10 March 1849, a recapitulation of the course of 
events: Foreign Office, America, 506. 

56 He ascribed it to technical difficulties connected with the customs. For the 
original proposal, see above, p. 696. 

57 Hansard, xcix. 251. 58 Hansard, ciii. 540. 

59 Best seen in James Wilson’s speech, 9 March 1849, in Hansard, ciii. 485. Glad- 
stone’s speech, three days later, was to some extent a reply to this. 
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had lowered our tariff, because freedom was good in any case, a fact 
which we ought to enforce by example. Second, the particular argu- 
ments, that one of the chief reasons for repeal was the desire to get rid 
of the diversity of the existing reciprocity system, and that piecemeal 
repeal would not meet certain proved hard cases. Their reasoning 
was sound, if not quite conclusive, and prevailed over that of 
Gladstone. 

Conditional repealers and thorough-going conservatives were 
alike encouraged by the results of an unfortunate diplomatic effort at 
the close of 1848. In order to assist ministers and the nation to make 
up their minds on this matter of reciprocity, Palmerston addressed a 
circular to the powers, asking them what they would do supposing 
we did repeal.®® As replies came in they were laid before parliament. 
Certainly they were not inspiriting. The Austrians reminded us 
that they had for years ieft our indirect trade free. It would remain 
free in case of repeal. What might happen if we delayed much 
longer Schwartzenberg really could not say. He probably did not 
regret this opportunity of being civilly rude to Palmerston in 1849. 
Belgium showed no signs of intending to remove her differentials on 
our ships.’ France considered the question difficult ; Drouyn de 
Lhuys promised to make people think hard about it. Holland would 
be prepared to open the indirect trade, but would require ‘ compensa- 
tion’ if we retained our own coasting trade. The United States 
would give us precisely what Bancroft hed all along been offering. 
Russia really said nothing. Sardinia was tviendly and encouraging. 
The German states were tolerably sympathetic, but referred in- 
quirers to the national assembly at Frankfort. Of course few con- 
tinental nations had leisure to discuss hypothetical reforms adequately 
in the early months of 1849. Perhaps this explains the British 
government’s neglect of these replies. The opposition could not be 
expected to neglect them, for they were a perfect arsenal of party 
ammunition. 

The connexion between Peel’s finance and the repeal of the Naviga- 
tion Laws is seen at its closest in imperial affairs. From Huskisson’s 
time to 1846 there were very few colonial complaints. When in- 
quiries began in 1847, certain grievances of old standing were 
revealed, but they were by no means important. Trinidad desired 
free trade with France, which she could not have so long as reciprocity 
ruled, since France would not grant us free trade with her own 
colonies.*2 It was counted a grievance in Australia that foreign- 
built ships could not be bought, or even foreign built wrecks refitted, 

© The correspondence is printed in Accounts and Papers, 1849, li. Palmerston’s 
circular is dated 22 December 1848. 


‘| Herries used them effectively during the second reading debate in March : 
Hansard, ciii. 472. 


2 See the discussion between Stanley and Grey in the lords, May 1849: Hansard, 
cv. 95 sqq. 
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for use in the South Sea whale fisheries.“ From the same quarter 
came a complaint that foreign vessels, Hamburg emigrant ships for 
instance, might not take cargoes of copper ore from the South 
Australian mines to England. ‘They might however take it to be 
smelted at Hamburg, which seemed undesirable.6* The opposition 
was able to prove that the majority of British ships visiting Australian 
ports went on in ballast seeking freights ;*° so the grievance cannot 
have been very great, but it certainly existed. It should be re- 
membered, too, that whereas an ‘illegal’ ship might bring goods 
from a foreign port to be warehoused (though not consumed) here, 
this privilege did not apply to produce coming from a colony in an 
illegal ship. In the West Indies there was sometimes a shortage of 
British ships for the sugar cargoes. The inward freights of meat, flour, 
and lumber came mostly from the United States; so naturally 
American vessels could offer good terms for the carriage of exports. 
What the English owners feared was that repeal would throw the 
whole inward and outward trade into American hands. They pre- 
ferred to maintain the system under which the ships of both countries 
often made one voyage in ballast, and of necessity charged heavy 
freights for the other.” 

India had also a minor grievance, that of the lascars who were 
not reckoned British seamen, except for voyages in the Indian Ocean. 
A lascar-manned ship had to take a British crew, as defined by the 
law, for the return voyage from England. As to the amount of 
hardship involved in this, and its probable effects on trade, witnesses 
differed. But it was undoubtedly at times annoying to some mer- 
cbants.* Others had uever felt annoyed by this or any other part 
of the eased navigation system. So it was ia other branches of 
imperial trade. The house of lords committee in 1848 had no diffi- 
culty in finding numbers of East India merchants, West India mer- 
chants, Australian and North American merchants who all told the 
same story. People talked very little about the Navigation Laws 
abroad, said one ; * there was not the slightest inconvenience in any 
way,’ said another.™ 

Little would have been heard of the West Indian freight grievance 
and less still of the Canadian grievance, to be discussed shortly, but 
for the free trade movement. Until 1842 the duties on foreign 
sugar were almost prohibitive. They remained high when Peel fell. 
But his successors introduced a scheme whereby the preference would 


63 Evidence of 8. Browning, 1847, q. 1064, 1392. 

65 Disraeli’s speeches in Hansard, xcix. 635, civ. 693. 
66 F. Boardman and C. Brownell supported Browning, 1847, q. 2622 sqq. 

6 The shipowners’ case is put by W. Imrie, 1847, q. 7491. The colonists’ case 


against high freights is set out in various petitions printed in the Appendix to the 
Report of the Lords’ Committee, 1848. 


8 Report, 1847, q. 3771 sqq., 6641 sqq. 
6 Q. 293, 1163, and abundance of other evidence to the same effect. 


4 Report, 1847, q. 887. 
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be gradually reduced and would disappear in 1852. Hence the not 
unnatural tears of the West Indies. If preference was to go, the 
monopoly freights of the British owners must go with it. Of course 
the West Indian interest did not wish preference to go ; repeal of the 
Navigation Law was demanded as a pis aller. When free traders 
quoted West Indian petitions in favour of repeal, protectionists had 
no difficulty in turning the weapon against its users.” From 
August 1846 onwards there was a steady rain of resolutions and 
petitions from official and unofficial bodies in British North America. 
The first was from the Montreal free trade association, who begged for 
the ‘removal of all differential duties and restrictions.’”1 But the 
general will of the provinces, and the forces that had determined it, 
are better reflected in other documents. On 14 December 1848 a 
petition was signed by a majority of the Montreal board of trade, 
maintaining that the cessation of preferential corn duties would ruin 
the traffic of the St. Lawrence and drive trade to New York, and 
demanding the repeal of the Navigation Laws together with a 5s. duty 
on foreign wheat. A dissenting minority repudiated the demand for 
preference, but endorsed that for repeal.” Early in 1849 a petition 
was sent by the citizens of Montreal, in public meeting assembled, 
confirming resolutions passed at similar meetings on 15 June and 
27 November 1847. It demanded repeal because ‘the mother 
country had seen fit to abandon her protective policy, and had. . . 
deprived this colony of many . . . advantages (advantages the loss 
of which they deeply regret, and which cannot be fully compensated 
even by a change in the Navigation Laws).’ Similar in tone, though 
not alwaysso explicit, are the resolutions of both houses of the Canadian 
parliament of July 1847 and January 1849, the petition of the 
Hamilton board of trade in 1848, and that of the Toronto board of 
trade the same year. The Quebec board of trade followed the general 
line in June 1848, but in January 1849 a fresh majority frankly said 
that they were seeking protection; that they feared repeal might 
further endanger their timber preference—with which English states- 
men were at this time dealing—and that they had no desire to injure 
British shipping by encouraging the repealers. Probably the same 
motive lay behind the New Brunswick petition in favour of the existing 
law. Throughout British America there was no enthusiasm for 
change. No one had been much hurt and many had been greatly 
helped by the revised mercantile system of the nineteenth century. 
Yet a strong body of opimion favoured repeal under the conditions 
created by the recent policy of the mother country. 


7 For sugar, see for instance R. M. Martin, The Sugar Question in Relation to Free 
Trade and Protection, 1848. 

71 Appendix to Lords’ Report, 1848. 7 Accounts and Papers, 1849, li. p. 151. 

73 Most of these resolutions and petitions are in the Appendix and the Accounts 
and Papers quoted above. 
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Demonstrable cases of hardship arising out of the navigation 
system in the home trade were rather curiously rare. This was 
largely because for nearly two centuries trade had adjusted itself to 
the law. Men did or refrained from doing many things, unaware 
that, in the last resort, their action was determined by the constable 
and the courts. As James Wilson once put it, ‘ The evils were more 
real than apparent. The mischief was more accidental than regular.’ ”* 
When trade moved from its accustomed channels, when a harvest 
failed or a great new demand sprang up, the law began to gall. The 
adversaries of repeal rightly said that some of the hard cases, which 
figured over and over again in debate, were in themselves but poor 
reasons for the abandonment of a great national policy. There was 
the man who could not ship cochineal from the Canary Islands in 
Spanish ships, because the Canaries were counted a part of Africa ; 
the man who might not send alpaca from Hamburg to Hull ; the men 
who were prevented from loading United States ships in Cuba, the 
Brazils, or New York with West Indian or South American produce ; 7 
John Bright’s friend who bought cotton in Havre, but might not 
import it ;7° and James Wilson’s friend who, being in need of indigo, 
purchased it in Holland and brought it to England by way of the 
United States.” It was easy to make fun of these cases—to show, for 
instance, that during the week when Bright’s friend made his bargain 
cotton was cheaper than it had ever been, and that it was no great 
burden that he should be refused the right of depressing an already 
glutted market.” Had the Navigation Law been proved essential on 
broad national grounds, such things might well have been endured 
as isolated episodes. But they were samples of what merchants could 
have done regularly, but for a law whose national value was doubtful, 
and they added weight to the cumulative argument against it. Nor 
did they stand alone. Even defenders of the law allowed that it 
tended to encourage voyages in ballast, and its enemies emphasised 
the admission.”” The law said that raw sugar at Rotterdam was 
non-European produce, but refined sugar a Dutch manufacture. The 
latter might be imported, the former might not.” Here our legisla- 
tion clearly made business for the Dutch refiner. In like fashion 
encouragement was given to the Belgian linen manufacturer by the 
ease with which he could import Russian flax in any ships, while it 
was in evidence that his English rival often had to endure delay for 
lack of legal ships in Russian ports.*' These were considerations 
whose cogency the protectionist was bound to allow. 


74 9 March 1849. 
75 For cochineal see Report, 1847, q. 3564 ; for alpaca, ibid. q. 3059; for the loading 
of United States ships, ibid. q. 1511, 1717; 1848, q. 3577. 

76 Hansard, Ixxxix. 1007 sqq. 77 Speech of 9 March 1849. 

78 Aylwin, June 1848, in Hansard, xcix. 637; W.S. Lindsay, Letters on the Navigation 
Laws, 1849, p. 16. * Above, p. 701, and 1847, q. 834, 6564. 
% Northcote, p. 60. St 1848, q. 6548-9. 
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But both parties looked forward, and fought their last battle on 
the field of the unknown. Had reciprocity checked the relative 
growth of British shipping and would repeal endanger its absolute 
growth ? Pessimistic expert witnesses prophesied disaster. Perhaps 
repeal might for a time lower freights, said one, but it would ruin 
British shipowners; the ‘foreigner’ would win a monopoly and 
freights would again rise.” The power of this country would be 
utterly destroyed, navy, colonies, all would go,™ said a second. A 
third believed that ‘ shipbuilding . . . would be completely annihi- 
lated.’ * A fourth, Lloyd’s surveyor at Sunderland, was almost 
equally emphatic.* The General Shipowners’ Society passed the 
most despairing resolutions. Their despair was based on the con- 
viction that Great Britain could not build and sail vessels so cheaply 
and efficiently as the United States and the northern powers.” 
All agreed that the best British workmanship was unsurpassed, but 
then it was dear. How dear would it be in the future? There 
was no certain answer. 

The shipowners argued from an experience acquired under pro- 
tection. They were reminded that Peel’s reforms appreciably re- 
duced the cost of provisioning, or might be expected to do so; that 
the apprenticeship burden would be removed, when their privileges 
were taken away; and that the reduction of timber duties was 
cheapening their chief raw material. They admitted a fall in the 
prices of provisions, but were disposed to minimise the importance 
of the lowered timber duties. Then they were told, among others 
by Cobden, that a ship was not made all of wood ‘ like a box,’ but 
that half its cost lay in cables, sailcloth, metal work and manu- 
factures of all kinds, in the production of which we admittedly 
excelled, goods which our foreign competitors frequently bought 
here.” They remained pessimistic, pointed to the high wages of 
shipwrights, and denounced the shipwrights’ union. The retort was 
that wages were certainly high, but labour as certainly good, and 
therefore not dear.®! When the owners bewailed an hypothetical 
decline in the bulk of our carrying trade, repealers answered that 
at least free trade encouraged the movement of bulky cargoes.” 


82 D. Dunbar, chairman of Shipowners’ Society, 1847, q. 4214. 

83 J. Macqueen, who was interested in the West Indian trade, 1847, q. 6230. 

§| J. Lockett, Liverpool owner and underwriter, 1847, q. 7226. 

% T. B. Simey, 1848, q. 4112. 

86 See Liddell’s speech, 9 February, 1847: Hansard, Ixxix. 1007 sqq. 

Si Lindsay, op. cit. p. 6. 

88 Many hundred pages of evidence in the Reports of the Committees of 1844, 1847, 
1848 are devoted to details of shipbuilding costs. 

8 See Report, 1847, q. 3455; 1848, q. 6717, 7003. 

%® 9 June 1848: Hansard, xcix. 605. 

“ For the question of the shipwrights see 1847, q. 1200 sqq., 6089, 8003 sqq. (the 
reply of J. P. Grieve, shipwright); W. L. Harle, op. cit. p. 25; Cobden’s speech, 
quoted above. * James Wilson’s speech. 
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So from point to point the discussion ran. It was allowed by well 
informed repealers that second-rate ships, those beiow Al at Lloyd’s, 
were probably cheaper to build abroad than in England, but in this 
case ‘abroad’ included our American colonies.” Satisfactory 
though this might be on imperial grounds, it did not soothe the 
Thames and the Mersey. 

No amount of argument shook the fear of United States com- 
petition. Repealers put out figures to show that the building of 
first-rate ships in America was not cheaper than in London.™ They 
attributed American success to alterable causes, the better education 
of her merchant skippers, and the greater sobriety of her crews.” 
They urged that the breath of competition would stimulate inven- 
tion. The shipowners continued their lament. ‘The Americans 
would become the great carriers of the world.’® So some Americans 
also believed, quite independently of the prospect of repeal. The 
president’s message to congress in 1847 contained a significant 
passage: ‘Should the ratio of increase in the number of our mer- 
chant vessels be progressive, and be as great for the future as during 
the past year, the time is not distant when our . . . commercial 
marine will be larger than that of any other nation in the world.’ ” 
There was some reason for President Polk’s optimism. In 1840 the 
tonnage of United States shipping, registered for the foreign trade, 
was just under a third of the merchant navy of the United Kingdom. 
In 1850 it was about four-ninths ; in 1860 it was just over one-half.® 
During the same period the tonnage of United States shipping entered 
and cleared with cargoes, at ports in the United Kingdom, increased 
from under one-sixth to between a fifth and a quarter of the British 
tonnage similarly entered and cleared.” The keener competition 
after repeal, which these figures imply, was without doubt not merely 
good for the British merchant, but wholesome for the British ship- 
building industry; yet it had its dangerous side. A delay] in 
the outbreak of the American civil war and in the operation of 
certain economic forces might have brought on an agitation for a 
new Navigation Act. 

In the forties very few experts or politicians seem to have foreseen 


% John Macgregor, 1847, q. 642 sqq. Macgregor had lived in New Brunswick. 

* James Wilson, as above. 

% Report, 1847, q. 3166 sqq: and the 1848 debates, passim. 

% J. Lockett, 1847, q. 7316. 

% Quoted by Lord Hardwicke: Hansard, xevi. 1313. 

8% Tables showing the Progress of Merchant Shipping, 1902, p. 46. If the British 
empire is taken, the United States does not show up quite so well, but the relative 
rate of growth is not appreciably altered. 

* The combined tonnage of the three Scandinavian powers grew from one-tenth 
to nearly one-sixth of the British. 

1 As it was, the Shipowners’ Society wished to have the question of repeal 
re-opened before an impartial parliamentary committee in 1860: Lindsay, Our 
Merchant Shipping (1860) p. 65. . 
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how these economic forces would work. Amid masses of evidence 
given before the parliamentary committees about the cost of live-oak, 
and tree-nails, and ‘ twelve year ’ teak ships, lie but a few scattered 
references to steam and iron shipbuilding. One witness even 
seemed to doubt whether the commons knew what a steamer was : 
* The ships employed in the butter and cheese trade are of a peculiar 
description ; they are steamers, or vessels propelled by steam,’ and 
so on. The man who saw farthest, and that as early as 1844, was 
B. G. Willcox, shipowner and managing director of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company. Their steamers, like all the early steamers, were 
mail and packes boats, not boats for bulky cargoes, but they were in 
regular use. One was built of iron and another was building. Willcox 
thought that ‘ eventually almost all steam vessels would be built of 
iron.’ He was ‘ rather favourably impressed ’ with ‘ the archimedean 
screw.’ He saw no reason why sailing ships should not also be iron- 
built. He knew one that had run six years and was as good as new, 
and she was ten to fifteen per cent. cheaper than a first-class oak ship. 
* And this country can beat the rest of the world so far as iron is con- 
cerned ?—Decidedly.’ Three years later iron ships were still so rare 
that Lloyd’s had laid down no rules for their classification ; they were 
granted the Al rating from year to year, not for a fixed period of 
years like the wooden ships. In 1848 a witness hostile to repeal 
thought the iron ships were as yet hardly successful, and that even 
if they did come in, the Americans could build them as well as we.! 
But a second, and more authoritative, hostile witness agreed with 
Willcox, that iron building was cheaper here than elsewhere ; 1 
while a third, from Liverpool, who was very melancholy about 
American competition, owned that for many years in his trade they 
had not been able to compete with the Americans ‘ until our steamers 
latterly have taken a portion of the goods,’ 1 an admission most 
significant for the future. 

All agreed that the fortunes of the fighting navy were bound up 
with those of the mercantile marine. Whether the press gang ever 
went out again or not, it was essential that there should be a large 
and growing population at home on the sea. It was this considera- 
tion which made Graham, who approached the question from an 
admiralty point of view, test the value of reciprocity by its effect on 
the numbers of merchant seamen.!” Being satisfied on this head 
he did not hesitate to go forward. Like most repealers, he argued 
that British shipping could not really be dependent for its life and 
growth upon the mutilated remains of the navigation system. So 


101 J, Braysher, customs collector in London, 1847, q. 2324. 

102 1844 Report, q. 1124 sqq. 103 Report, 1847, q. 3383. 
104 J. Booker, of Liverpool, 1848, q. 2285 sqq. 

10 Money Wigram, 1848, q. 6191. 106 W. R. Coulborn, 1848, q. 6315. 
107 Above, p. 687 sq. 
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long as shipping prospered, he was prepared to abandon rules which 
he had himself elaborated, with a view to keeping up the number 
of trained British seamen. Apparently the majority of whigs and 
liberals faced the future of the navy with a light heart. Many of 
their opponents would have been less hostile to repeal, had it been 
accompanied by some new scheme for manning the fleet.° Lord 
George Bentinck in particular was never weary of asking ‘ the 
economists’ whether they were prepared for the plan of Sir John 
Stirling, the chief naval authority on their side, with its permanent 
establishment of some 40,000 able seamen, not to mention landsmen 
and marines? He got no very precise answer. If Graham did not 
share Bentinck’s anxiety at the time, he learnt to do so three years 
later, the Navigation Law having been repealed and no proper pro- 
vision for the navy made in the interval. When he took office in 
1852 ‘ his mind was much occupied . . . by the question of national 
defence’ and he was particularly anxious about the supply of sea- 
men. He set to work at once, initiated important reforms in 
1853,"° proved that the navy was far better prepared for war in 
1854 than some had feared, and on leaving the admiralty in 1855 
received from one of his leading admirals congratulations on his 
‘many salutary regulations,’ and his success ‘in fitting out two 
strong fleets without resorting to compulsory service.’ 

By that time the transformation of both the royal and the mer- 
chant navy was at hand. Before the Crimean war broke out, the 
regular carriage of cheap bulky cargoes in iron steamers had begun 
with the screw collier ‘ John Bowes,’ built by Palmers on the Tyne. 
During the war, the two remaining fragments of the navigation 
system, the rules for the coastwise trade and for manning with 
British subjects, were dropped." Before the war was over, govern- 
ment had placed its first order for armoured ships, the floating 
batteries that were intended to operate against Kronstadt.“° Inthe 
sixties came the collapse of the American sea-going mercantile marine, 
during the war of secession. Owing mainly to economic causes, that 
collapse was followed by no revival. It ushered in the generation 
during which British maritime ascendency was more conspicuous 
than it had ever been before, when, consequently, the Navigation 
Laws and all that pertained to them were almost forgotten. 

J. H. CuapHam. 


~ 


8 Especially Lord George Bentinck, 15 May 1848 and 9 June 1849: Hansard, 
xcviii. 988 sqq., xcix. 602. See also the speech of Admiral Bowles in the latter debate. 

109 Parker, Graham, ii. 202. N° Clowes, Royal Navy, vi. 207. 

11 Sir W. M. Parker to Graham, 3 May 1855: Parker, ii. 277. 

2 16 & 17 Vict. c. 107; 17 & 18 Vict. c. 120. The wisdom of the abandonment of 
the manning rules has, of course, been often called in question of late years. 

13 C, M. Palmer, Industrial Resource: of the Tyne, Wear, and Tees, 1864, p. 242. 
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Notes and Documents 


Early Fines. 











Mr. Rounp, in his: Feudal England (pp. 509 sq.),1 prints as the first 
known true fine one of 1175, but refers (p. 515) to a fine apparently 
dating from the early part of 1163, adding that ‘ the form is very 
different from that of the true fine, which is fully developed in 
our example of 1175.’ In the record of a plea of 1222,? I have 
found a copy of a fine dating apparently from the same year, 1163, 
but closely corresponding to the form of that of 1175: 










Hee est finalis concordia facta in curia domini Regis die Iouis proximo 
post festum Sancte Trinitatis anno regni regis Henrici secundi vij (sic) apud 
Norhampt’ coram domino Rege Henrico et Hillario episcopo Cicestr’ et 
Willelmo fratre Henrici Regis Anglie et Gaufrido Archiepiscopo (sic, 
vecte archidiacono) Cant’ et Comite Gaufrido, Willelmo de Breause, 
Reginaldo de Warenne, Walkelino Maminot, G. de Ver, Fulcone Painell, 
Reginaldo de Curtenay et Roberto de Muntford, Reginaldo fil’ Ursi, 
Henrico de Berneuille et aliis baronibus et fidelibus domini Regis qui tunc 
ibi adherant (sic). Inter Hamonem fil’ Herefridi et Radulfum de Den ; 
scilicet quod Hamon fil’ Herefridi dedit et reddidit Radulfo de Dene 
manerium de Gatton cum omnibus pertinentiis suis, scilicet totam terram 
quam predictus Hamon habebat in Surreia, sicut predictus Radulfus de 
Dene clamavit in liberum maritagium de donacione Hamonis cum filia 
eiusdem Hamonis seniore, Iohanna scilicet, ita etiam quod quum Radulfus 
de Dene fuit seisitus de eodem manerio de Gatton Radulfus de Dene 
teddidit et concessit predicto Hamoni in vita ipsius Hamonis medietatem 
manerii tenendam et supra medietatem ipsam xx solidatas terre in eodem 
manerio, et sic quod Hamon fil’ Herefridi debet habere totum hospita- 
mentum suum et medictatem pomarii, et aliam medietatem pomarii debet 
Radulfus de Den habere et escambium hospitamenti in competenti loco 
in tantum quantum hospitamentum continet, post decessum vero Hamonis 
fil’ Herefridi debet ipsa medietas pomarii quam Hamo in vita sua 
tenuit ad manus Radulfi de Dene vel heredum suorum redire et illis 
remanere. 




























1 Cf. ante, vol. xii. (1897) 293-302. 
2 Curia Regis roll 72, m. 10. This fine, like that of 1175, was confirmed by 
royal charter, and the charter was produced in court, but unfortunately not 
transcribed, 
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The date given, 7 Henry II, i.e. 1161, is in a manner confirmed 
by the defendant’s replication that all this happened lw annis 
transactis, but it is certain that the king was not in England in 
that year. Moreover Geoffrey did not become archdeacon of 
Canterbury till late in 1162. But no exception was taken to either 
the fine or the charter, and the former bears every mark of being 
genuine ; only the year has been incorrectly given. Now, as the 
first Trinity term after Geoffrey’s appointment to the archdeaconry 
was that of 1163, and as William the king’s brother died in January 
1164, it is clear that the fine must have been levied in 1163. Eyton * 
does not mention the king’s presence at Northampton at this time, 
his movements after the Welsh expedition in the spring being 
unrecorded until the first week in July, when he was at Woodstock, 
though a suggestion is made of a visit to the northern counties 
about June, which would fit in very well with presence of the royal 
court at Northampton at the date to which we have attributed this 
fine. Further confirmation of the date assigned is given by the 
Pipe Roll of the ninth year, in which, under the Nova Placita et 
Convenciones for Northamptonshire, Ralph de Dene appears as 
paying 20s. 

It will be seen that this early fine follows very closely the lines 
of the normal fine, as laid down by Glanville, except for the omission 
of the phrase ‘ unde placitum fuit inter eos,’ or its cognates; if 
this omission is not merely due to the carelessness of the copyist 
if can at any rate be paralleled from the fine of 28 Henry II between 
the abbot of Ramsey and Thomas de Tanton.* It seems therefore 
clear that the formula of the fine was already established at least as 
early as 1163. But it does not follow that the fine as the termination 
of a fictitious suit brought for the purpose of registering a transfer 
of property existed so early. So far as I know there is no evidence 
that any fines prior to the reign of John were anything more than 
the composition of genuine suits ; it was only after they had become 
common that the idea of using them as a means of securing permanent 
legal evidence of the transference of property gradually grew up. 

I may here add another fine of earlier date than that given by 
Mr. Round, though not so early as that just recited. This fine, 
which dates from 1172, is transcribed on the Yorkshire Assize Roll 
(1040, m. 7d) of 1218, as follows : 


[Hec est finalis] concordia facta in curia domini Regis apud Oxon’ die 
dominica proxima post exaltacionem Sancti Crucis anno regni Regis 
Henrici secundi xviij® coram Ricardo de Lucy, Ricardo de Caunuill,.. de 
Verdun, Hugone de Morewic, Ricardo Barre, Ricardo Breton, Willelmo 
Torell, et Willelmo fil’ Rad. iustic’ etc. et aliis etc. Inter C. abbatem et 


% Court, Household, and Itinerary of Henry II, pp. 62 f. 
* Feet of Fines, Divers Counties, file i. no. 2. 
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monachos Sancte Marie de[Eboraco et] Robertum fil’ Radulfi de Ruddesteyn, 
de advocacione ecclesie de Ruddesteyn, unde recognicio summonita fuit 
inter eos per preceptum domini Regis, Scilicet quod predictus [Robertus 
recognovit] advocacionem predicte ecclesie esse ius predictorum abbatis 
et monachorum et eam remisit et quietam clamavit predictis abbati et 
monachis et successoribus suis in perpetuum de se et heredibus [suis ; 
et predicti] abbas et monachi receperunt eum in beneficiis et oracionibus etc. 


L. F. SauzMAnn. 


The Pleas of the Crown in the Avranchin. 


M. Léopotp Detistz, whose death on 22 July was a heavy blow 
to the world of scholars, recently published, in the introductory 
volume to his Recueil des Actes de Henri II, a statement of ducal 
rights &¢., in the Avranchin at the end of the twelfth century. The 
use of the words placita regis instead of placita ensis or placita 
spatae, suggests that the document was not originally drawn up 
by a Norman official; but the phrase is not uncommon in Norman 
records. M. Delisle prints the statement from a contemporary copy 
written on the last leaf of a manuscript from the abbey of La 
Luzerne. It is the result of a sworn inquest into the condition of 
the ducal domains, and the editor suggests that it probably formed 
part of a full inquiry ;? that such inquiries were not unknown in 
Normandy is clear from Robert of Torigny’s account of the investiga- 
tion ordered by Henry II in 1171.5 The fragment under discussion 
belongs, at least in its present form, to the years after Henry’s death. 
This is clear from the phrase which describes the castle of Avranches : 
Turris Abrincensis dominica regis. Gislebertus de Abrincis custo- 
diebat eam tempore regis Hlenrici] per ipsum regem. On the 
other hand, it includes some data which had been investigated before 
1180. For example, we are told: Terra que est inter castaneariam 
et aquam de Maloe, dominica regis, recuperata per iuream, et reddit 
xz quarteria frumenti. Among the accounts of Geoffrey Duredent 
in 1180 is the following: Et de al so. hoc anno pro x quarteriis 
frumenti de terra iuxta Casteneariam.* Items like this may go 
back to the inquiry of 1171. As a whole, however, the inquest 
may be connected with the investigation in the early years of 
Richard, of which there are traces in the Exchequer roll for 
1195.° 

One entry throws a ray of light upon the origin of the coroner, 
and also shows that, like every other important institution which 
was not the result merely of local custom, the practice of ‘ keeping 


1 Pp. 345-7. 2 P. 333. 3 Ed. Delisle, ii. 28. 
4 Rot. Scacc. Norman. ed. Stapleton, i. 11. 5 Rot. Scacc. i. 146, 167, 271. 
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the king’s pleas’ was introduced into Normandy as well as into 
England. 


Isti tenent in civitate de rege in capite, scilicet: heres Roberti de 
Abrincis totum feodum suum. Gaufridus Peile vilain feodum suum, 
qui est inde dominicus serviens regis ad custodienda placita regis.® 


Geoffrey Peilevilain belonged to a local family. A charter in 
favour of a Richard Pelevilain, of the year 1194, was printed by the 
abbé Desroches in his Histoire du Mont Saint-Michel.’ Geoffrey 
obviously held his fief permanently as a demesne servant of the 
king ; his function was permanent. His position is an illustration 
of the fact that the office of coroner was, as it appeared in 1194, a 
generalisation of various local practices which had been due to 
special causes. So Henry I had sold the right of keeping the 
pleas in Norfolk to Benjamin, in all probability a Jew, apparently 
in order to make a greater profit. Geoffrey Peilevilain performed 
a duty rather than enjoyed a right in the Avranchin. ‘There was 
peculiar need of such a person in that district. The viscounty of the 
Avranchin was, as the document published by M. Delisie reminds 
us, in the hands of the earl of Chester, who paid a net farm of 
60 pounds a year. The bailiwick of Avranches, in which was included 
the demesne of the duke, the pleas of the sword, and other ducal 
property not contained in the fief of the viscounty, brought nothing 
into the exchequer save special rents and the proceeds of the pleas 
of the sword.? The castle, the chestnut grove, bits of land ‘recovered’ 
by jury, &e., were either held freely, or retained in the duke’s hands, 
or accounted for separately on the rolls. The pleas of the sword 
therefore were naturally entrusted to a special servant. There is 
no record of the manner in which Geoffrey Peilevilain accounted 
for the pleas. In the few rolls which remain, the bailiff accounted 
for them at Caen. In 1180 the bailiff of the Avranchin, Geoffrey 
Duredent, was chiefly occupied in Condé-sur-Noireau; in 1198 the 
bailiwick was added to the prepositura of Pontorson." 


F. M. PowicKe. 


6 Recueil des Actes de Henri II, p. 346. 

7 i, 361. Cf. Roger Peilevilain in the bailiwick of Falaise, in 1180 (Rot. Scacc. 
i. 42), Andrew Peilevilain in the Oximin 1195 (i. 244). 

8 Et debet (Benjamin) zrviij s. et viijd. Et facere proficuum Regis de D marcis 
argenti (Pipe Roll 31 Hen. I, p. 91). Maitland, in disagreement with Gross, rejects 
this evidence. 

% Rot. Norm. 4 Joh. ed. Hardy, p. 87, borne out by the exchequer rolls. 

10 See Stapleton’s Observations, i. pp. Ixviii, xcii, for Gilbert of Avranches and his 
successors. 

N Rot. Scacc. i. 11, 17; ii. 289 seqq. Since the only returns from the bailiwick 
were the proceeds of the pleas of the sword, one might suppose that the keeper and 
bailiff were identical; but this conclusion is precluded by the terms of the grant of 
the bailiwick in Rot. Norm. p. 87, and by the references upon the exchequer rolls. 
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Castle-Guard and Barons’ Houses. 


In his paper on Castle-guard in the Archaeological Journal for 1902,} 
Mr. Round has dealt with the payments in lieu of castle-guard, 
and has shown that most of them were calculated on a unit of 8d. 
a day, which was the recognised rate of payment to knights in the 
reign of Henry Il; but there were some other incidents of this 
service to which attention may be here directed. 

The Red Book of the Exchequer (p. 712) shows that there were 
eleven fees that owed castle-guard to the New Castle upon Tyne, 
Baylliol, Copum (or Werk), Bolum, Laval (or La Vale), Waltone, 
Caugi, Herun, Bothale, Divelestun and Gosford, Bolbek and 
Merley. The Testa de Nevill (p. 392) shows that as early as the 
reign of William Rufus, Bywell was held by Hugh de Balliol in 
chief by the service of five knights’ fees, and by finding thirty soldiers 
for the ward of the New Castle; but two inquisitions of 1834 and 
1336 show that other services were rendered by the baronies that 
owed castle-guard. A jury was summoned in 1334 to view the 
state of the castle and to specify the necessary repairs: among 
other things it reported : 


Item, la Mesone de la Baronie de Bolbek q est en la meyne Sire 
Rauf de Neuill’ & Sire William de Hercle poet estre redresse des xx li. 


Item la Mesone qe de itestre sustenue de la Baronie de Baliol quele 
Baronie est en la meyn la Countesse de Penebr’ poet estre redresse des ¢ s. 


This last presentment is repeated in exactly the same words 
(mutatis mutandis) for the baronies of Werk, Gosford and Diveleston, 
Caugy, Walton, Herun, la Vale and Bothale; but there were no 
houses for the fees of Bolum or Merley. Two years later, a second 
commission, headed by the archbishop of Canterbury, viewed the 
state of the castle and also reported on the necessary repairs: inter 
alia, it reported : : 


Item dicunt quod dominus de Bothall edificabit infra dictum castrum 
unam domum. 


And similarly, they reported of the other lords mentioned in the 
previous return, substitutirig Haddeston for Herun and adding that 
the house of the baron of Bolbek was called the Bolbeckball, and 
that the house of the baron of Werk was situate ‘ supra posternum.’ ? 
After this second commission had reported, the king on 28 January 
1336-7 ordered the Sheriff of Northumberland to distrain on the 
lord of Bothale, Robert de la Vale, the lords of Haddeston and 
Walton, Robert de Clifford (for the barony of Caugy), the lords of 
North Gosford and Deulston, the lord of Werk, and the lords of 
the baronies of Balliol and Bolbek, each of whom was liable to 

1 Ixix. 144, 

? Both Inquisitions are printed in Arch. Aeliana, iv. 46-8. 
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repair and maintain and if necessary reconstruct a certain house 
within the castle of Newcastle upon Tyne.® 

Hence we see that in the fourteenth century the barons who 
owed castle-guard to Newcastle upon Tyne kept houses in the castle, 
in the same way as the landowners, who in the eleventh century 
owed burh-bot to Oxford, kept ‘mural mansions’ within the city.‘ 
And these barons’ houses were not merely temporary lodging- 
houses for their soldiers, but part and parcel of the manors which 
were liable for their support ; for Mr. Hodgson quotes an undated 
conveyance of the manor of Gosford ‘ and the land of the stable of 
Newcastle with the aforesaid land in fee and inheritance’ by the 
service of one-third of a knight’s fee and fifteen days’ guard at 
Newcastle.® 

Several parallels can be found: the manor of Bradeford in North- 
umberland was held (temp. Hen. III) of the king in chief by service 
of one knight’s fee, and its lord also paid one mark yearly to the 
guard of Bamburgh Castle, and 14d. for cornage, and maintained 
one house of his own in the said castle. A second parallel is in 
the extreme south of England: in 1235 a writ was addressed to 
the sheriff of Kent, ordering him to require all those who ought to 
have houses in the castle of Dover, for performing their castle-guard 
(ad wardam eiusdem castri faciendam), and have not houses, and 
also those who have houses there for this purpose (occasione 
predicta), which are in bad repair, the first to provide houses 
fit for the performance of their guard, and the others to 
repair their houses.’ In 56 Hen. III William de Say died seised 
of the manor of Burgham in Kent which he held of the king by 
barony, service unknown, * but he ought to maintain part of the 
bridge of Rochester, and a certain house in the Castle of Dover.’ ® 
Tirlingham in Kent was held by paying to the ward of Dover Castle, 
and by the service of repairmg and maintaining the moiety of a 
hall and chapel in the castle, and Ashford in Kent by ward of Dover 
castle, and by repairing a tower there called the Ashford tower.’ 
In 51 Hen. III, Alexandra de la Haye died seised of land at Somerton 
and Coggs in Oxfordshire by performing at Dover castle all the 
service due from 1} knight’s fee, and by providing the moiety of the 
cost of the maintenance of a certain house in the castle for ever.!” 
Somerton and Coggs were part of the great Arsik fee, and even to-day 
one of the towers of Dover castle bears the name of Arsik: in fact, 
as Mr. Round has pointed out, the names of the nine baronies, held 

3 Cal. of Close Rolls, 1333-7, p. 646. + D.B.i. 154 a 1. 

5 Hist. of Northumberland, ii. 127. § Cal. of Inquis. i. no. 838. 

7 Close Rolls, 1234-7, p. 164. 

8 Cal. of Inquis., i. no. 813. On 22 December 1235 William de Say had respite 
until the following Lent de domo sua facienda in castro Dovr’: Close Rolls, 1234-7, 
p. 218. 


® Elton, Tenures of Kent, pp. 210, 218. 0 Cal. of Inquis. i. no. 653. 
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by service of castle-guard to Dover, are ‘ all reproduced in the names 
still attached to the towers.’" Lyons ” even says that the towers 
were built by the barons whose names they bore. Herein he 
follows Lambarde, who, in his Perambulation of Kent (1570), after 
quoting the names of the eight knights, who, according to the old 
tradition exploded by Mr. Round, were summoned by John de 
Fiennes to assist him in the defence of the castle, goes on to say: 
‘Each of all which had their several charges in sundry Towers 
Turrets and Bulwarks of the Castle, and were contented of their 
own dispense to maintain and repair the same: in token whereof 
divers of them bear the names and titles of these new chosen captains 
even till this our present time.’ In his History of Dover Castle, 
William Darell, chaplain to Queen Elizabeth, gives a list of the 
towers of the castle and the names of the estates that were bound 
to maintain each ; and this list appears to be copied from a list 
which, in its turn, was copied by William Lambarde in 1572 from a 
book in the possession of the archbishop of Canterbury.” But 
this list omits the names of the four estates that the other 
authorities above quoted state were liable for the repair of certain 
houses and towers in the castle. 

The alleged liability of certain estates for the repair of the 
fortifications of Dover eastle can be paralleled from records relating 
to other castles, and we find that in the south-west of England 
certain lands were liable for the repairs of the walls and battlements 
of certain castles. An inquisition of 11 Edw. III reported of Laun- 
ceston : ‘ There is a certain castle there, the walls of which are very 
ruinous, and ought to be repaired, as it is said by the tenants of the 
military fees belonging to the Honour of the said Castle,’ #* of which 
there were 233.” A few years earlier, in 1312, Richard de Waum- 
forde had died seised of the manor of Efford which was held for one 
half of a knight’s fee of Mortain as of the honour of Launceston 
by the service of preparing half a battlement there in time of war, 
which service was worth 1d.1*° In 1314 Karkelle was held of the 
king in chief as of the barony of Trematon by the service of repairing 
a battlement there when necessary, and in 1489 a knight’s fee in 
South Ludbrook and other places was held of the king as of the 
castle of Trematon by the repair of three battlements.” In 1336, 
Wodeford was held as of the manor of Totnes by service of 
8; knights’ fees, and doing suit of court of the castle and 
repairing two battlements of the said castle whenever necessary.” 


The Commune of London, p. 279. 2 Hist. of Dover, ii. 87. 

13 The Commune of London, p. 281. 14 Perambul. of Kent, 3rd edit. p. 158. 
15 Brit. Mus. Cotton MS. Vesp. A. v. 

6 Peter, Hist. of Launceston and Dunheved, 248. 

7 Ibid. p. 250. 8 Cal. of Inquis. iii. no. 382. 

19 Ibid. no. 453. ~° Cal. of Inquis. Henry VII, i. no. 546. 
21 Cal. of Inquis. vii. 494. 
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A similar service, known as ‘ heckage,’ was due from many of 
the knights who owed castle-guard to Pevensey: Mr. Salzmann 
was the first to point out that this word ‘ was connected with haga, 
a hedge, hay, or palisade, and implied the obligation of keeping up 
a certain portion of the palisades on the ramparts of Pevensey.’ ™ 
In proof of this interpretation, he quotes a plea of 4 John in which 
Hugh Dyve, lord of the manor of East Haddon in Northamptonshire, 
claimed against Henry Dyve, his mesne tenant, the service of erecting 
a certain hay upon the vallum of the king’s castle of Pevensey, as 
pertaining to a knight’s fee which he held in Brampton, Northampton- 
shire. But this service was commuted in 1254 when Peter of Savoy, 
as lord of Pevensey, made an agreement with John of Gatesden and 
others by which they compounded for their heckages at the rate 
of twelve marks for each heckage.** 

It seems probable that a service of a somewhat similar nature 
was due to another Sussex castle; for there is an interésting series 
of fines, dated 1266-7, by which in consideration of payments at 
the rate of twelve marks from every knight’s fee William de Breuse 
released to his knights the castle-guard and murage that they owed 
to his castle at Bramber.25 Of course, it may be that the Bramber 
murage was like the murage of certain towns, a payment for the 
repair of the walls, but, even so, it is an unusual incident of castle- 
guard. 

It is possible that further investigation may show the existence 
of ‘ barons’ houses’ in other castles, and also of other castles where 
those who owed castle-guard were also responsible for the repairs 
of the walls ; it is sufficient, however, to call attention to the support 
given by the cases of Newcastle, Bamburgh, and Dover to the 
‘garrison theory’ of the origin of the non-dominical burgesses in 
the boroughs of the eleventh century. A. BanuarD. 


Sir Witham Oldhall. 


Str Wiii1am OLDHALL was a staunch adherent of the House of 
York in the Wars of the Roses. The Oldhalls were a Norfolk 
family, owning manors in and around East Dereham and Fransham. 
Edmund Oldhall, father of Sir William, was on the commission of 
the peace for Norfolk and much employed in county business ; 
when he died in 1417, William Oldhall was abroad serving under 
Thomas Beaufort, duke of Exeter, and administration of Edmund’s 
estate was granted to a certain William Shelton, who, spreading 
reports that William Oldhall had died abroad, succeeded in 





22 Sussex Archaeol. Collections, xlix. 3. 
4 Sussex Archaeol. Collections, xlix. 4. 
* Feet of Fines, Sussex Record Soc., p. 721 &c. 


3 Salzmann, Hist. of Hailsham, p. 177. 
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alienating two manors of his and appropriated the proceeds. It 
was not till 1421, when Henry V returned to England after the 
Treaty of Troyes, that Oldhall was able to petition ! for redress, and 
his manors were then restored tohim. Oldhall went back to France 
and served under Thomas Montacute, earl of Salisbury, at the 
battle of Crevant in 1423 and at Verneuil in 1424, where he was 
knighted ; he distinguished himself in the invasion of Anjou and 
Maine in 1425, and was sent to Flanders in 1426. He was for a while 
seneschal of Normandy and was captain of various castles at different 
times, and altogether gained a considerable reputation as a soldier, 
in view of which, no doubt, he was summoned to the great council 
at Westminster in April and May 1484, and again in February 
1489, to discuss the war. In 1440 Oldhall became chamberlain and 
a member of the ‘ discreet council’ of Richard, duke of York, who 
had been put in command in France, and he thus began a connexion 
which lasted for the rest of his life. About 1447 apparently Oldhall 
acquired from the duke of York the manor and park of Hunsdon, 
Hertfordshire, and added to the estate by purchasing in 1448 the 
adjoining manor of Eastwick. The duke had had licence ? in 1447 to 
build an embattled tower of stone at Hunsdon, and Oldhall proceeded 
to build there a brick tower 80 feet square with 7 buttresses of 
great width on each side and measuring in height 100 feet with 
the ‘ovyrstorye’ called an ‘oryell’ with gilt vanes; the total 
length of all the buildings with the stables was 80 paces, and, 
according to Sir William’s keeper of the wardrobe, Humphrey Paris, 
the total cost was just over seven thousand marks.* 

In August 1450 York, who was accused of having instigated 
Cade’s insurrection, left Ireland, where he was lieutenant, and, 
accompanied, it would appear, by Oldhall, made his way in spite of 
some opposition to London, where he complained to the king that 
certain persons ‘ had in charge, as I am informed, to take me and 
put me in your castle of Conway, and to strike off the head of Sir 
William Oldhall, knight, and to have put in prison Sir William 
Devereux, knight, and Sir Edmund Malso, knight.’* The king 
however denied any such intentions. Early in the following October 


Sir William Oldhall was with the king at Westminster more than two 
hours and had of the king good cheer. And the king desired of Sir William 
Oldhall that he should speak to his cousin, York, that he would be good 
lord to John Penycock and that my lord of York should write unto his 
tenantry that they would suffer Penycock’s officers go and gather up his 
rents ferms within the said duke’s lordships. And Sir William Oldhall 
answered again to the king and prayed him to hold my lord excused, for, 
though my lord wrote under his seal of his arms, his tenants will not obey 


1 Rolls of Parliament, iv. 158 b. 2 Patent Rolls, 25 Hen. VI. pt. 2, m. 10. 
3 Itinerary of William of Worcester, ed. J. Nasmith (1778), p. 89. 
4 See Gairdner, intr. to Paston Letters, i. 80 f., ed. 1904. 
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it, insomuch that, when Sir Thomas Hoo met with my lord of York beyond 
St. Albans, the western men fell upon him and would have slain him, had 
[not] Sir William Oldhall have been [there], and therefore would the western 
men fall upon the said Sir William and have killed him. And so he told the 
king.® 
In the unsettled state of the kingdom, unscrupulous persons had 
acquired great influence in the country districts ; two such in Norfolk, 
Sir Thomas Tuddenham and John Heydon, now sought to make 
friends among York’s party, and certain persons, we hear, ‘ labour 
sore for Heydon and Tuddenham to Sir William Oldhall and proffer 
more than two thousand pounds for to have his good lordship.’ ° 
Meanwhile a parliament had been summoned and on 15 October 
1450 Oldhall was chosen one of the representatives for Hertford- 
shire. Parliament met on 6 November, and, being favourable to 
the duke of York, chose Oldhall as Speaker. It was dissolved on 
10 June 1451, and the duke of Somerset came into power. 
Later in the year there was a robbery of some of Somerset’s 
goods at the Black Friars. An officer of the court, Walter Burgh, 
accused Oldhall of the deed, and Henry, at Somerset's instigation, 
issued a mandate forbidding him to quit the city of London under 
heavy penalties. Oldhall, seeing that his enemies were too strong 
for him, and being, it seems, embarrassed by monetary obligations 
(in connexion perhaps with his building at Hunsdon), took sanctuary 
on 30 November at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, which had special privi- 
leges. Somerset’s party, contending that Oldhall was a traitor 
(alleging presumably that he was an accomplice of Cade) and as 
such not entitled to sanctuary, persuaded the king to demand 
him of the dean of St. Martin’s. Dean Cowdray however asserted 
St. Martin’s privileges, and proved that it would be a violation of 
them to insist on Oldhall’s surrender ; Henry’s piety would not go 
to such a length, and for the time Oldhall’s enemies were foiled. 
But a few weeks later Oldhall’s accuser, Walter Burgh, was set on 
in the public street and wounded, and they were not slow to accuse 
Oldhall of instigating this outrage. Thereupon, on 18 January 
1452 certain lords of Somerset’s party broke into St. Martin’s by 
night in the absence of the dean, seized Oldhall, and carried him on 
horseback to Westminster palace. To Oldhall his case must have 
seemed desperate, but the dean, hearing what had occurred, returned 
to London in great haste and made urgent representations to 
the king, with the result that after two days’ detention Oldhall 
was surrendered to him ‘in the gate of the Friars Preachers 
by the servants of the king in the presence of the duke of 
Somerset and others and thus,’ in Cowdray’s words, ‘ we led him 
back in midday in his proper person in the sight of many people.’ 


5 Paston Letters, ii. 174-5, ed. 1904. I have modernised the spelling. 
6 Ibid. p. 175. 
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A further investigation of St. Martin’s privileges was made, but no 
flaw was found in them, and the enemy had to content themselves 
with deputing four yeomen of the crown and five servants to watth 
Oldhall in sanctuary and prevent his escaping or communicating 
with his friends. Again however the dean stood on his rights, and 
caused these guards to be withdrawn, and furthermore the lords 
who had broken into the sanctuary had to make submission to the 
dean and purchase absolution.’ 

In March 1452 the duke of York made an armed demonstration 
in Kent, in which Oldhall was later accused of taking part. On 
26 June 1452 Oldhall took advantage of the king’s offer of a general 
pardon to all guilty of acts of disloyalty, and was granted a pardon. 
This did not however avail him long. His enemies got him indicted 
of divers high treasons and felonies, to answer which he was unable 
to put in an appearance for the good reason that he was once more 
in sanctuary at St. Martin’s, closely guarded by two yeomen of the 
crown, specially told off for the purpose by the king. A writ 
of exigent was issued in November 1452, and, after being proclaimed 
at five successive county courts, according to law, Oldhall was 
outlawed in March 1453.9 His goods and chattels were granted 
to his old enemy, Walter Burgh, his Hunsdon estate to Somerset, 
and his Norfolk estates to Jasper Tudor, earl of Pembroke. 

On 22 June 1453 the king granted a petition of the commons” 
praying him, 


in consideration of the false cursed and traitorous disposition of William 
Oldhall, knight, the which unnaturally and against the duty and faith 
of his allegiance hath of long time laboured by subtle false and untrue 
imagined and traitorous means against your most royal person and estate, 
the weal of you and of this your realm in all that in him was, and by his 
false untrue counsel and aid giving as well to those persons in the field at 
Dertford in your county of Kent against your said most royal person late 
assembled, as at several times unto the great traitor John Cade, John 
Wilkyns,"! and now late one John Halton, and thus daily continueth in his 
said cursed and traitorous purpose, which God defend if it should in any 
wise accomplish, and how that he of divers treasons standeth indicted and 
attainted by outlawry after the course of your law, for the which his goods 
and chattels, lands and tenements owe to be unto you forfeited and seized, 
to ordain and establish that the said William Oldhall . . . be taken, deemed, 
reputed and had as a traitor and a person attainted of high treason. 


* The dean recorded the whole of this incident in an instrument drawn up before a 
notary, which is printed in A. J. Kempe’s Historical Notices of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
London, 1825, p. 140. 

8 A payment to one of the yeomen for this service was made in May 1453 
Devon’s Issues of the Eachequer (1837), p. 476. 

® Coram Rege Roll, Trin. 33 Hen. VI, Rex Roll 3. 

10 Rolls of Parliament, v. 265 b. 

1 This man was hanged after York’s demonstration at Dartford. See Paston 
Letters, i., Intr. App. v. 
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In October 1454, when York was Protector during Henry’s 
imbecility, Oldhall obtained a writ of error for the annulling of his 
outlawry, but this was not then given effect to, for at the end of 
the year the king recovered and Somerset was soon reinstated in 
power. After the battle of St. Albans on 22 May 1455, however, 
where Somerset was killed, York was once more in the ascendant. 
A parliament was summoned and in the interval before it assembled 
the earl of Warwick stayed at Hunsdon House, near the king, who 
was at Hertford, and York, who was at Ware Friary. One ot 
the Paston Letters of this time says :.‘ Sir William Oldhall abideth 
no longer in sanctuary than the Chief Judge come, for that time 
he shall go at large and sue all his matters himself.’’* Early in June 
1455 Oldhall surrendered to the king’s marshal and submitted his 
writ of error to the court, pleading that it had been impossible for 
him to appear in his own defence, since during the whole period from 
before November 1452 till after March 1453 he had been forcibly 
detained in St. Martin’s. William Notyngham, attorney general, 
acting for the king, admitted this and said that he had consulted 
the lords of the council sitting in the Star Chamber, who confirmed 
Oldhall’s plea; and after the usual formalities the outlawry was 
revoked and annulled.” At the opening of parliament on 9 July 
Oldhall presented a petition calling to mind his services in France 
and declaring that he had never been guilty of disloyalty and that 
the charges against him were false, as he had never known or had 
communication with Cade or the other persons alleged, that his 
conviction had been secured by intimidation of the jury (or, in his 
own words, by ‘ great menaces and dreadful language given to 
twelve men’), and that now another jury had acquitted him and 
his outlawry was annulled: he prayed for reversal of his attainder 
and for reinstatement in his possessions. This was granted and 
his vindication was exemplified in the Rolls of Parliament." 

Oldhall had married in or before 1431 Margaret, daughter of 
William, Lord Willoughby of Eresby, and had by her a daughter, 
Mary, who married Walter Gorges, son of Sir Theobald Gorges of 
Wraxall, Somerset. Lady Oldhall was buried in the Greyfriars 
Church, London. It would probably be soon after Oldhall’s 
vindication in 1455 that there was a proposal on foot for him to 
marry Elizabeth Paston. John Paston’s mother wrote to her son: 


Your wife . . . let your sister and me wit of a letter which you sent her 

that you have belaboured too for Sir William Oldhall to have your sister 
Your sister . . . prayeth you that you will do your devoir to bring 

it to good conclusion, for she saith to me that she trusteth that you will 
do so, that it shall be both for her worship and profit. And as for me, if 

2 Paston Letters, iii. 33. 

13 Coram Rege Roll, Trin. 33 Hen. VI, Rex Roll 3. 

M4 Rolls of Parliament, v. 451 a. 
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ye can think that his land standeth clear, inasmuch as I feel your sister well 
willed thereto, I hold me well content.15 


However nothing came of it. It was probably in 1458 that, accord- 
ing to one of the Paston Letters, ‘ my Lord of Canterbury [Thomas 
Bourchier| and my Lord Bourchier shall be this week at Hunsdon 
and hunt and sport them with Sir William Oldhall.’ 1¢ 

In 1459 hostilities broke out afresh between the two parties, and 
in November York and many of his adherents, including Oldhall, 
were attainted.!” Oldhall’s lands were then granted to Humphrey, 
duke of Buckingham, who was however killed at the battle of 
Northampton in the following July, and Oldhall’s attainder was ap- 
parently reversed or at any rate disregarded. He did not live, it 
would seem, to hear of York’s death at Wakefield on 80 December : 
he made his will ?® on 15 November 1460, with a codicil dated two 
days later; and he must have died shortly after, for Stow records 
his burial in 1460 in the church of St. Michael Paternoster Royal, 
London, to which Whittington’s College was attached. He seems 
to have been aged about seventy at his death. By his will he 
directed that he should be buried under a plain tomb of grey marble 
in the chapel of St. John the Evangelist in St. Michael’s church 
called ‘ Whitinton College.’ To this church he left an old cloth of 
gold for the lectern, a cloth of baudekin covered with flowers for 
“herses ’ [7.e. a pall cloth], and all his pennons, banners, and guidons, 
and a stipend of ten marks for two chaplains to celebrate for his soul 


there. To Whittington College he left 10 copes, some vestments 
and an altar-cloth, frontal, and reredos of russet velvet embroidered 
with his device ‘a bowshawe’ otherwise called a ‘rate.’ His 
other bequests were : 


12d. to every chaplain, 6d. to every clerk and 4d. to every choirboy 
present at his funeral ; 15 marks to lazars and other paupers ; 2 marks to 
every brother of the Friars Minor and Augustinians of London ; 100 shillings 
to the Carmelite Friars in Fleet Street, London, where his father was 
buried, and also a gold herse cloth with ‘ volneribus et rotis.’ 2° 


46 Paston Letters, ii. 301. 16 Tbid. iii. 132. NY Ibid. p. 129. 

18 Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 21 Stokton. It has not, to my knowledge, 
been printed anywhere. 

19 Usually called a float (flote), a bowyer’s tool with teeth underneath and an 
arched handle on the top, borne in the arms of the Bowyers’ and the Fletchers’ Com- 
panies. A plasterer’s smoothing tool is also called a float. ‘ Rate’ is perhaps a 
Latinised form of float from ratis. Sir William Oldhall’s device appears in the ancient 
stained glass headlights of a Perpendicular window in the chancel of Hunsdon Church ; 
in the lower part of this window are the York badges, the fetterlock, white rose, 
and suns, on a groundwork of fleur-de-lys. He is said to have rebuilt this church, 
which adjoins Hunsdon House, and this may well be from its style. Among fragments 
of ancient glass in the nave windows is his wife’s name ‘ Margaret.’ In Archaeologia, 
vol. xxxvii., there is an account of him with illustrations of his signature, his seal, 
and his signet: the latter shows a flote surrounded by the legend mien ly atain. 

20 * Volneribus ’ presumably means ‘ golpes,’ an heraldic term for purple roundlets ; 
while ‘ rotis’ would be wheels, unless it is a mistake for ‘ ratis,’ the Oldhall device. 
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To Hunsdon Church 13s. 4d. to the high altar and a chasuble of blood 
velvet with orphreys of cloth of gold tissue for his soul and that of Sir 
Thomas Kyngeston. 

To the high altar of Little Fransham Church, Norfolk, 20s., and the 
proceeds of the sale of his coats and other apparel, to buy vestments and 
velvet copes for the churches of Great and Little Fransham, Norfolk, and 
Dytton Valence, Cambridgeshire, and 20s. to the building of the nave of 
the latter. 

To the high altar of St. James, Garlickhithe, 20s. and an entire vestment. 

To Wellyng [? Wendling] Monastery, Norfolk, a vestment, made from 
his cote armure, of red velvet embroidered with silver.*! 

To Bermondsey Monastery an entire vestment. 

To Edward, Earl of March, his grey trotting horse, and a gift of 
equal value to Edmund, Earl of Rutland. 

To his sister, Margaret Lexham, and to his niece, Lady Agnes Cheyne, 
silver plate worth 20 marks. 

To his kinsman [? nephew], William Lexham, 100 shillings. 

To his chaplain 10 marks ; 40/. to one servant and 20/. to another, and 
small bequests to five others ; a mark each to two of his cooks. 

To Richard Osworth 100 shillings and his tenement at Hunsdon. 

To Thomas Yonge 200/. due from Richard, Lord Willoughby, and Sir 
Theobald Gorges. 

To the archbishop of Canterbury [Thomas Bourchier] his great ciphus 
of silver worked with rotis, to be called ‘ the bolle of Caunterbury.’ 





His manors of Oldhall in East Dereham and of Dytton Valence 
he left to his daughter, Mary Gorges, and his manors of Great and 
Little Fransham and Draytonhall in Scarning and the advowson 
of Great Fransham to William Lexham; his manor of Belhoushall 
in North Tudenham, Norfolk, he left to the prior of Penteney to 
provide a chaplain to celebrate for his soul in Penteney conventual 
church. All his other manors and lands were to be sold and the 
residue of his estate to be applied to pious uses ; his executors were 
the archbishop of Canterbury, Sir William Yelverton, a justice of 
the king’s bench, Thomas Yonge, John Heydon, William Lexham, 
and Thomas Prytewyn. It appears however that the manors of 
Belhoushall and of Great and Little Fransham afterwards passed to 
Mary Gorges, whose husband died possessed of them in 1466. It 
will be noticed that no mention is made of the manors of Hunsdon 
and Eastwick ; perhaps therefore these were sold by his executors ; 
in any event they certainly seem to have passed to the crown, and 
Hunsdon House was afterwards one of the residences of Henry VIII's 
children.?? 






1 His arms were ‘ Gules, a lion rampant ermine.’ The field is sometimes given as 
‘ Per pale azure (or gules) and purpure.’ His crest was a lion’s head issuing out of a 
coronet. 

= In Chauncy’s Antiquities of Hertfordshire there is a story, which has no foundation 
in fact, that a son of Sir William Oldhall succeeded to these manors and was killed 
at Bosworth Field in 1485, when his estates passed to the crown on attainder, 
VOL. XXV.—NO. C. 3A 
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There is an echo of Oldhall’s attainder, when in 1489 his grandson, 
Sir Edmund Gorges, successfully petitioned that a confirmation 
to Jasper Tudor, duke of Bedford, of all letters patent of Henry VI 
to him might not apply to the manors of Much and Little Fransham, 
Oldhall, Brookhall and Dytton Valence, which Sir Edmund had 
inherited from his mother and which were among the lands granted 
to Jasper Tudor on Oldhall’s attainder in 1453. 


C. E. Jounston. 


The Fifth Monarchy Insurrections. 


Asout the year 1653 certain people in London began publicly to 
maintain that the Millennium was at hand, when Christ should rule 
as King over all the kingdoms of the earth. This new monarchy 
was to be ushered in, if necessary, by forcible means, and because 
in the history of the world there had already been four world monar- 
chies, the Assyrian, the Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman, 
this final world kingdom was appropriately to be styled the Fifth 
Monarchy. ‘The title ‘ King Jesus,’ however, which was a favourite 
expression among those who espoused this cause, had been in use for 
several years before 1653, and had appeared upon the title-page of 
a tract by Francis Cornewell as early as 1644.! Indeed, there is no 
doubt that a good many peaceable English people had held some of 
the Fifth Monarchy views since 1642, when John Archer published 
The Personall Reigne of Christ vpon Earth, but the conditions after 
1650 must have greatly helped to develop the particular opinions of 
the men who were willing to fight under the leadership of Thomas 
Venner ? in 1657 and 1660-1. At the close of 1653 the Fifth Monarchy 
movement was already well started in London, and regular meetings 
in that interest had begun to be held at Blackfriars. On Monday 


1 The Vindication of the Royall Commission of King Jesus . . . against the Anti- 
christian Faction of Pope Innocensivs the third, and all his Favourits, London, 4°, 
pp. vi, 17, 

2 «Thomas Venner first appears in New England in Salem, and was admitted to 
the church there 25 February 1637-8, and became a freeman the next month. He 
was a juryman 1638 and 1640, and was sworn as a constable the “ 10 of 6 mo., 1642.” 
He had a lot of forty acres in the town, and pursued there the trade of cooper, . . . 
Perhaps, finding himself in the ecclesiastical frying pan at Salem, he had the temerity 
to tempt the puritanical fire at Boston, into which he jumped about 1644, and from 
thence he may be found at his “‘ new house” on the water front, on land purchased 
of Edward Tyng, near the present Custom House at the foot of State street. He 
describes his house as a “ mansion sixty-two foot long and twenty foote wide” on 
the “ high street.” He became a member of the Artillery Company in 1645, where 
he perhaps gained his first knowledge of the art of warfare which he put into execution 
sixteen years later... . And so Master Venner, in October, 1651, sailed away to 
England :’ Dr. Charles E. Banks’ Thomas Venner, The Boston Wine-Cooper and Fifth 
Monarchy Man, reprinted from the New England Historical and Genealogical Register 
for October 1893 (Boston, Massachusetts). 
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night, 19 December 1653, such 2 gathering took place, when Chris- 
topher Feake, Vavasor Powell, and Mr. [George ?] Cokaine were the 
chief speakers. Powell delivered two addresses at that time, the 
second immediately succeeding the first. In the second, according 
to the report by Marchamont Nedham, dated 21 December 1653, 
Powell discoursed in part on the following three points, in which, 
it should be noticed, ‘a Fifth Monarchy ’ is spoken of as already in 
the process of formation.® 


Then he fell vpon a new discourse, and told vs, that ther were 4 things 
at which people are now much offended ; but wee here (said he) are ready 
to iustifie them before all the world, and they are these: 1. That there is 
such a thing as a Fifth Monarchy which Christ is now setting vp. Touching 
this point I remember little or nothing of his discourse. 2. That there is 
now such a thing as a spirit of prophecy in the Saints, whereby they are 
inabled to foretell things to come. I call to mind little concerning this, 
saue that he himself vndertook to foretell the downfall of the present power. 
3. That the great designe of Christ is, to destroy all antichristian forms, 
churches, and clergy. Vpon this third particular he was somewhat copious, 
and said they must downe, though they were neuer so strongly protected ;. . . 


Even at this early date good order was not a characteristic of 
Fifth Monarchy meetings, as is shown by the following incident : 4 


Thus Mr. Powell hauing done, one seated at a corner of the gallery 
began to speak, and would haue gone on to oppose somwhat that had been 
spoken; which the man pressed, and strained his voice with vtmost 
violence to ouercome the out-cries; but after half an hours tumult, 
Mr. Cokain getting into the pulpit, they cried down the other. 


In the interval between 1653 and January 1656-7 there was a 
steady development of Fifth Monarchy ideas, and the English people 
in several counties had become familiar with them. Secretary 
Thurloe, in a hastily prepared paper,® relating to the rise of the Fifth 
Monarchy insurrection attempted in 1657, gives some interesting 
particulars concerning the movement. From this account it appears 
that until about 1655 Thomas Venner had held a post in the Tower 
of London, and had been removed because among other reasons 
he was suspected of having designs to blow it up. In the 
winter of 1655 and 1656, or thereabouts, says Thurloe, frequent 
meetings were held in London by men who desired to overthrow the 


government, and who to this end provided horses and arms. Among 





3 State Papers, Dom., Interregnum, vol. xlii. (no. 59), fol. 2. The use of capital 
letters in our quotations has been normalised and the punctuation has often been 
entirely altered. In two or three cases, it has been found advisable to divide an 
extremely long and involved sentence into two sentences. The original spelling of 
the words has been retained, but abbreviations have generally been extended. 

4 Ibid. fol. 3, recto. 

5 Written about April or May 1657, and published in 1742 in the Thurloe State 
Papers, vi. 184-7. Professor Firth has kindly called my attention to this paper. 
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them were Fifth Monarchists. Five® meetings of a somewhat 
secret nature, he says, were accordingly set up in and about the 
city. It was planned that each meeting should consist of 
twenty-five men, only one of whom was to know of the existence 
of the other meetings. The five persons from these congregations 
who were aware of the real magnitude of this movement were to 
communicate with each other, and thus keep the five separate 
meetings secretly in touch with one another. From these bodies 
members were sent into various counties, and such success resulted 
from their efforts that it eventually seemed desirable to reconcile 
the Fifth Monarchy and the Commonwealth parties. To further 
this object a gathering of twelve persons from the two parties was 
held, including vice-admiral Lawson, colonel Okey, captain Lyons, 
captain Crispin, captain Dekins, one Portman, Venner, Mr. Squib, 
and others. These twelve men were pledged to secrecy, but were 
allowed to communicate any matters of importance to major-general 
Harrison and colonel Rich. One group of persons among them was 
not in favour of taking any definite step except with the approval of 
‘a visible authority’; another, evidently represented by Venner, 
wished to act on their own initiative. These meetings are said to 
have been held until Cromwell called a parliament and arrested 
some of the leaders. Venner was sought, but could not be found. 
Thereupon, he and his party resolved to secure horses and arms, 
and to make an in.urrection at the earliest opportunity. According 
to Thurloe the time -of John Pendarvis’ death was selected as a 
favourable occasion for this rising, and many letters were written 
inviting members of the party to meet at Abingdon; but the plan 
was frustrated by timely intervention. 

Soon meetings undoubtedly began again to be held in London in 
the interest of a Fifth Monarchy rising. By the beginning of January 
1656-7 there appear to have been two congregations of the move- 
ment in London, one of which seems to have held most of its 
meetings in Swan alley, in Coleman street. Closely allied to these 
was a congregation of Anabaptists, who we’: styled by the followers 
of Venner ‘ the (private marke) rebaptized bretheren,’ or ‘ the breth- 
eren of the (private marke) rebaptized meeting.’” The congregation 


6 Jt is doubtful whether all five of these congregations can now be identified. 

7 The expression ‘ the (private marke) rebaptized meeting’ manifestly requires 
some explanation, but only a suggestion of its meaning can be now offered. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth section of Venner’s Journal (below, p. 728) it is suggested 
that every member of his congregation had a ‘ principle (a private marke).’ The 
members of Portman’s Anabaptist meeting evidently employed a similar private 
mark. In the deposition of William Ashton (below, p. 737) he stated that the 
persons comprising the Venner party were ‘very shy of mak{e?]ing their names 
knowne.’ In fact, a good deal of secrecy was observed in the actions of all who were 
in any way connected with the movement. Perhaps those associated with Venner, 
including the Portman Anabaptists, found it of advantage to wear some inconspicuous 
badge or mark, which distinguished them from other Fifth Monarchy men or other 
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in Coleman street, of which Venner was a member, was evidently 
somewhat more aggressive in spirit than either of the other societies. 
Fortunately, a considerable portion of what appears to be a de- 
ciphered transcript of a journal compiled in cipher by Thomas Venner, 
describing the internal affairs and deliberations of the congregation 
in Coleman street, has been preserved, and gives an illuminating 
narrative of the activities of the advanced Fifth Monarchy men during 
the three months immediately preceding the attempted insurrection 
of 1657.5 From this account we learn that at the beginning of 
January 1656-7, Venner’s followers were already busy preparing 
for the rising. A committee composed of ten members of the con- 
gregation had been appointed to draw up a programme, which might 
speedily be put into operation. Before 11 January Christopher 
Feake, who had been attending the earlier meetings, and two loyal 
adherents, Livewell Chapman and one Mr. Hudson, had been ex- 
cluded from the deliberations of the society. From this point we 
may take up the story as given in Venner’s Journal : 


The time being gonne with this [discussion relating to the withdrawal 
and subsequent exclusion of Chapman and Hudson] the bretheren appointed 
a night (the third day night following) wherein they proposed to seeke the 


Lord, & to gather vpp their incom’s & see what resolucion they would 
amount vnto.° 


15th Seccion. 


The worke so hastens upon us now and multitude of buisines by reason 


therof, that I shalbe able but to touch upon thinges I shall hereafter 
mencion. 


Vpon the 4th days night[?] which followed our last meetinge, and next 


Anabaptists. Such a secret mark also would make their sentiments sufficiently 
manifest to one another. The use of their names, which they desired to conceal, 
would thus become less necessary and less frequent. 

8 British Museum, Add. MS. 4459, fol. 111-122. The name of the author of the 
MS. is not given, but from internal evidence it appears that he was one of ‘ the 4 
officers,” i.e. probably one of the following four men—Thomas Venner, John 
Greene, John Browne, and Thomas Craig. It once seemed to me that John Browne 
was probably the author, but as I have now found a passage in the MS. which evidently 
forbids that conclusion, I am inclined to believe that the Journal was the work of 
Venner himself (see especially below, p.733 f.). I fancy that the Journal was originally 
written in cipher by Venner or by his scribe and son-in-law, William Medley, 
and that our text was probably deciphered and hastily written out for Thurloe or 
for the use of the government by two or three persons. This would account for 
the various words omitted, the different styles of handwriting, and the generally 
unfinished state of the MS. (compare below, 730 n. 16). Venner’s Journal is manifestly 
the most important and extended MS. relating to the Fifth Monarchy movement 
of 1657 now known to exist, and has been long lost to view. Probably it was 
once included in Secretary Thurloe’s collection of papers. As has been stated 
in the text, the Journal is not complete. The first eleven sections, apparently covering 
forty-four leaves, are wanting. The surviving portion, however, though contained 
on twelve leaves, comprises sections 12-27, and is historically the most valuable part 
of the MS. 
® This sentence is inserted from the margin, 
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tyme of meetinge, the proposic[ijons which the 10 brethren were appointed 
to prepare, and now in a readyne{s ?] (by nine of them,!® wherin Bro: 
Spencer, who had [? at] the meeting before opposed the way of choice by 
us, was dissentinge, and meeting with us at the tyme of [?] drawing them 
up, did much oppose us, and was much inraged in the meeting that we 
were for selfe and had a designe) were read in the meeting, and are as 
followeth : 

Propos: 1. That those brethren, that are at first chosen and appointed 
by the company to the place of office & command [?] in the army, be con- 
tinued in ther respectiue places & powers from highest to lowest untill the 
end of 3 months, and then (if the prouidence of God concurr and the state 
of affaires be in a safe and fitt postur[e)? ] their power falling into the body, 
that they be renued, or others most [i.e. more] fitt be chosen and 
intrusted in their place and power by the body of the Saintes in the 
army, tryed and approved by the Gospell rule, and that their Comissions 
be accordingly giuen forth unto them or those of them that were to 
haue Commissions, by the Counsell then in beinge, for the mannagement 
of publique affaires, and afterwardes, when the Lordes whole Flocke 
comes to a consistency in theis nacions, and theis powers raised up as 
in the [blank space] [illegible word] of our [published] Stander [Standard] 
or principalls. 

2. That the body agree upon a forme of Commission, & that they giue 
them forth (either under the hand of the publique officer & common seale, 
or els by some brethren chosen for that purpose, and the same seale) unto 
each respectiue [?] officer chosen as before, unto whome it is meant Com- 
mission should be giuen. 

3. That the publique seale be a lyon couching with this motto round it, 
Who shall rowze him up ? 

4. That the number that first ingages in the work be diuided into 3 
companyes or bodyes, as Abraham, Iacob, Gideon, and David did their 
men, and that officers be chosen for those seuerall companyes, and with 
respect to those limitations. 

5. That for each company or body the brethren choose 3 officers by 
name, of those officers, to be Cheiftaine, or Captaine, of the Front ; Captaine 
of the Rere, or Bringer up; & Ensigne Bearer. 

6. That each respectiue company be kept in 3 diuisions in march, and 
fight under those respectiue officers, who are to take a naturall care to the 
good order and mannagement of their companyes. 

7. That the officers of each company once chosen meet apart by 
themselues, or jointly with their brethren of other companyes, and (know- 
ing their seuerall numbers and names) doe make choice of all other officers 
and [blank space], and according to rule, and that they putt their bodyes 
into good order and a ready posture by appointing file leaders and halfe 
file leaders, and doeing any other thing necessary in order to any 
ingagement. 

8. That 3 captaines being chosen according to this patterne, one of 
them (by consent of the whole body) be chosen and appointed to the place 
of Cheife Captai[ne ?] or chiefe of the 3, & one of the 3 ensigne bearers 


10 Thomas Venner, Michaell Spencer, John Browne, Thomas Gibs, Edward Grove, 
Thomas Crag (Craig), Richard Martin, Walter Symons, and William Medley. 
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appointed to th{e] place of Standard Bearer for the whole; the 3 com- 
panyes distinguished (for order sake) by the 1. 2. & 3. to be denoted in 
figures upon their Colours; the Cheife Captaine & Standard Bearer in the 
first company, w’ch may be distinguished according to this proposition 
upon the choice of those 2 officers. 

9. That each particular brother in the meeting giue an account to 
some of the bretheren chosen to the particular mannageing of the worke, of 
his ability in respect of outward provision, that care may be taken therein 
accordingly. 

The proposic[ijons read, the bretheren discust and debated upon them 
one by one. 

But assoone as wee had entered the worke, brother Spencer, being 
filled with passion and troublesomness of spirit, did oppose the meeting 
about the matter of lott as before, and tyme of choyce, which he would 
haue lett alone till the very tyme of our goeing out. 

The thing was againe and againe largely spoken to, and many reasors 
given for choyce at this tyme (which may be an evident good in the eyes 
of rationall men), with which our tyme was well spent. 

Then wee went on in the thing contayned in the proposic[iJons, and upon 
due consideracion it was ordered as to the thing it selfe, that officers be 
now chosen ; 

2dly, that they be contynued for 3 months, and if in the meane tyme 
they shall not answer their trust, others be chosen in their places, if provi- 
dence favour herein, otherwise as in the 1st proposicion [blank space] ; 

3dly, that the authority given vnto the officers be signed and confirmed 
as in the 2d and 3d proposalls, and given from the whole body vnder the 
hand of the publique officer 

(Herein brother Spencer [blank space] Gregson did not consent) ; 

4thly, as in the 5 proposicion ; 

5th, as in the 7 proposicion ; 

6, that 3 commanding [?] officers be chosen for one companie according 
as in the 5 proposall. [blank space] Also / [blank space] 

Vpon the passing those things, a very vnsavory and vncrucified spiritt 
appeared in the dissenting brethren, espetiall[y] brother Spencer, who 
goeing from the table resolveing before the bretheren to speake not a word 
more that night, as he sayd, but to lett us goe on in the roome among the 
bretheren, whilst wee were in consultacion, did stirr up much strife, sayd 
that 3 or 4 of vs did what wee would, and wee had interest in the people, 
and they would chewse vs, and that he knew and could name who would 
be chosen beforehand, and that wee had a design to lead them out within 
4 dayes, and that he would make it more publique. 

Hereupon, there was much amurmoring and note, that it was wonder- 
full wee were not all broken. Wee bege’d and besought him to leaue it, 
he told vs he knew our designe, wee told him wee much layed the breach 
of the meeting at his doare, he sayd he thought it was a good worke to 
breake the meeteing. 

Wee then desired a brother to goe to prayer, that the Lord would 
apeare against that spiritt and still the meeteing (the lotes being then 
given in by the bretheren for the choyce of a Captaine of the Front). 

That done, wee thought it not safe to goe on for to avoyd that which 
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was threatned, and therefore burning the lottes and with goeing to the 
Lord, wherein much groanes and teares went to heaven, that indeed was 
healed by the Lord, and he was pleased to! dash and trample vpon that 
spirrit, as then appeared even when wee were togeather, and then wee 
broake up and disolved the meeteing, morneing appeareing without any 
further appoyntment. 


16. Sect. 

The same morneing whilst wee were yet in the streetes, wee agreed upon 
the appoyntment of another meeteing, the tyme of it, and the place, and so 
to goe to euery particular brother, and know whether his principle (a 
private marke) would carry him on to the worke it selfe, aswell as to 
choyce of officers, before wee would acquaint them with this meeteing 
now appoynted, and to leaue those out for the present that haue not 
courage to the particuler carrying on and mannagement of those matters, 
aswell as wisdom from God, till wee were come to such a stacion that wee 
cannot be hindred by their doubtes and scruples, and then to receive 
them with vs to the worke. Hereon there was 8 that was left. 

The tyme wee met apart was the Ist dayes night followeing, and 15th 
of the Ist month.!? 

This same day wee also-sent out 3 bretheren (i.e. brother Greene, 
Durden, Heyward) to view and espie out townes and countrey, principally 
east & west, within 10 myles of this citty of London, to [see] what 
souldyers lay therein, [and] how they were dispersed, that a convenient 
place (with respect to our thoughtes of falling upon a troop of their Horse 
in our lst ingagement) to ingage in [might be found], and within some 
myle of that }° another [place], where wood is for randivouz. 

The report they brought was, that there was noe troopers neere, or 
within 40ty miles of, the City they could here of, save at Islington one 
troop with 2 foote companies, and a troop at Barnett and Enfeild Chace, 
but that they lay farther of in the countrey round about, and came up 
one in euerie halfe yeare to releive those in London; but that there was 
Foote in euerie towne, soe that, now lett vs begin where wee will or may, 
wee shall be much betweene the Horse farther of in the countreys and 
those in London, and much among the Foote ; that those Horse in Islington 
lye in 4 inns. 


17. Sect. 

About this tyme whilst those thinges were in agitacion, wee laboured to 
be forwarding others to the worke with vs, and particularly those of the 
(private marke) rebaptized bretheren, that they might be in like forward- 
ness with vs, by which wee hoped to gett togeather another meeteing of the 
same nature, and upon the same account with our night meeting. Where- 
fore wee invited some of the bretheren of the (private marke) rebaptized 
meeting that we tooke to be the most forward, and wee propounded to them 
our thought of the worke and tyme, and gaue some generall hintes to lett 
them vnderstand wee were in some forwardness, and withall desired to 
know what was upon their spirittes, which they spoke to one by one. 


4 At this point the word ‘ and’ has been removed and ‘ to’ supplied in its place. 
12 Sunday, 15 March 1657. 
13 At this point the word ‘ of’ has been omitted. 
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Which amounted to thus much in our judgmentes, that they are 
ingaged one to another in their meeteing, and ioyntly or to a ioynt goeing 
on in the worke, and are there in a posture like that wee are now upon, 
and their officers among them and a paper of groundes, and that they 
waited for a doare and call to the worke. Indeed some of them did judge 
the tyme was not yet vpon vs, but that they expect more vnity among the 
Saintes, soe that wee had noe further hopes to seperate those of them that 
are free, from others of them that are as backward vnto vs, for the workes 
good. 

After this Major Generall Harrison, Mr. Carew, and the rest of the 
prisoners desired a meeting with vs 4, if our occasions would permitt, by a 
messinger which they sent to vs, upon such a day which they named. 

Wee agreed to send 2 to heare what they would say, i.e. brother Craig 
and brother Greene, who meeteing with him [? them] had a large discourse 
wherein they complayned of strangeness betweene vs, and what should be 
the reason, and that wee thought hardly of the prisoners, and some other 
things not worthy here to be menc[iJoned, save that Mr. Carew yet mayn- 
tayned that wee were not of a Gospell spiritt (and Mr. [John] Rogers had 
given out to one from whose mouth wee had it, i.e. our Sister Hardye, that 
he would be hanged before he would goe out with this spiritt, and that 
he had received letters from the Church at Abbington and the Church at 
Ipswich to bid him beware of our spiritt and from the bretheren of the 
Church against vs), and that if wee should goe out, he would submitt to the 
mercy of the adversary before he would follow vs, or to that purpose. 
Major Generall Harrison and the rest desired another meeting with vs 
all togeather. They seemed to be troubled or vexe’d wee 2 were not 
present. 


18. Sect. 


. . » Now brother Spencer submitted willingly vnto this, that the 
meeting should chuse their officers as they had agreed, and he would submitt 
to their choice [blank space], and then goe on with vs in our other appoint- 
ments as before. This was accepted by vs. 


19. Sect. 


Vppon the first day & the * IIth appeared for our night meeting & 
for the choice of officers. It was carried thorough, hauing sought the Lord 
till midnight, and brother Venner !° was chosen to the place of Cheifetaine, 
or Captaine of the Front; brother Cragg to the place of Captaine of the 
Reare ; & brother Green to the place of Ensigne Bearer ; by the lot of the 
company. 

After this, the meeting agreed as in our last proposic[ijon, that the 
seuerall brothers should giue an account to vs, the 4 officers, of their 
prouisions & what they wanted. Withall, vppon a proposic[ijon, it was 
assented & ordered, that liberty is given to the bretheren in the particuler 


4 This date is not clear. Perhaps IIth is intended for IId (second), but the 
decipherer first read this place as ‘ Vppon the first dayes night meeting,’ and then 
crossed it out. 

6 This place might be interpreted as supplying evidence against Venner’s author- 


ship. 
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management of the worke to reueale things with vs so farre as is for 
the aduantage of the worke and the carrying on of others therein. 
Ordered that our next meeting [be] the 6th day of this weeke. 


20. Sect. 


The 6th day of the weeke & 20th of the first moneth [ie. Friday, 
20 March 1657], in the night, in our consultacions, it was ordered by the 
bretheren, that the 5 bretheren, formerly chosen to draw vp proposalls, 
be againe added to vs to consider of those weighty particulers which 
remained to be donne, in respect of those that are free, yet not in our 
meeting &c., and to act herein. 

This meeting together vppon the 23th of this moneth did agree : 


1.16 


That the time [for the insurrection] with submission to the will and 
prouidence of God be the third day of the weeke & 7th day of the second 
moneth next following [i.e. Tuesday, 7 April], in the night. 


2. 


That the seuerall persons of whom we haue hopes with vs in the work, 
aswell others as those of the Church meeting, be spoken with either by 
themselues, and knowing their freedome, be desired [blank space] to fitt 
& prepare them selues & set their affaires & familyes in order, and that 
shortly they will be called vppon in the worke, [blank space] withall that 
their abilityes be knowne for prouisions. 


3. 


That notice be given to those that shalbe willing to goe with vs & 
accept this call vppon the second day before we goe, & to meete at some 
convenient place in or neere this City at the same time with vs, but by 
themselues apart, that is vppon the third day in the evening, & that they 
giue vp their names in this worke as to the Lord, & that a Covenant of 
faithfullnes be administred to them at this tyme of meeting, and that they 
[I] doe manage this matter, and that brother Bourne [Browne] & Spencer 
be added for assistants therein. 


4. 


Our present apprehension is, that hauing a convenient place & proui- 
dence, we fall vppon a troupe of Horse & execute their officers & all others 
of the guards or private souldiers that shall oppose vs, and take their 
horses to horse our men, because the Lord hath need, and to receiue to 
mercy those of the souldiers that shall submitt themselues. 


16 A paper neatly written in cipher, which our author probably used in compiling 
sections 20-4, and which gives most of the material included in those sections with 
some additions, but evidently in an earlier and less finished form, exists among the 
Thurloe Papers in the Bodleian Library, Rawl. MS. A. 47 (fol. 36-7). Together with 
this paper is a deciphered copy which is not quite complete (fol. 38-9). The copy was 
published by T. Birch in the Thurloe State Papers, vol. vi., 1742, pp. 163-4, as has 
been pointed out to me by Professor Firth. 
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5. 

That such gaine & spoile as is due to the Lord, and to the treasury and 
worke of the Lord according to the rule & practize of the Scriptures, 
both of gold, siluer, brasse, & precious things, &c. be brought into a common 
stock & treasury, & that officers be appointed to that charge to receiue 
& ouersee that accompt, and that that which is for the brothers, for their 
particuler incouragement, be equally distributed to the whole that hath 
engaged & those that stay with the stuffe. Besides respect is to be had to 
others in the worke over & aboue their wages and hire. 


6. 


That due care be taken by those officers to administer to all those 
familyes & relacions of the bretheren that are with vs in the worke according 
to their necessityes, vppon informacion from the bretheren, as the 
Lord shall please & carry vs on. 


21. Sect. 


At our night meeting of prayer & advice on the 24th day of the first 
moneth night [i.e. 24 March 1657]. 

Then ordered and agreed, that three bretheren so chosen & appointed 
to [i.e. do] receiue & keep an account of all the game & substance that is 
to be consecrated-to the Lord, & that it be onely disposed by the Councell 
in the army for the vse of the bretheren & freemen & their familyes & 
relacions, & to the carrying on of the worke. 

That brother Spencer, brother Wood, and brother Browne are chosen 
to this trust for the first three moneths with prouiso[?], as in the choice 
of the officers. 


22. Sect. 


Whiles these things were thus going on, the meeting of the baptized 
bretheren sent fower of their number to vs, i.e. Portman,!7 Wells, Woodley, 
and the Trumpetter,!* who proposed that for that they had receiued light 
in the worke and was waiting for it, & because of those reports of our 
suddennes in the worke that now were in the mouths of many in this 
City, to [i.e. that they should] be satisfied therein, and to [i.e. should] 
know the ground of our worke and our Declaracion, the manner, the time, 
& our Call of and to the worke, and the persons we engage with. . . . But 
Mr. Portman desired then to speake to vs as a private person, & began with 
a charge : 

1. That we had printed our Declaracion ! & had not taken their advise, 
neither the prisoners. 


7 Evidently John Portman, who on February 3, 1657-8, was committed to the 
Tower for ‘ endeavouring to subuert the Gouerment by raising comotions and sedition.’ 
He was imprisoned for eleven months and two weeks, and very likely longer: Rawl. 
MS. A. 57, fol. 191. 

18 This must have been ‘ Cornet Day’ mentioned in A True Catalogue, or, An 
Account of the several Places and most Eminent Persons etc. [1659 2], p. 13. 

19 The printed Declaration of the Fifth Monarchy rising of 1657 bore the following 
title : ‘ A Standard Set Up : Whereunto the true Seed and Saints of the most High may 
be gathered into one, out of their several forms: For the Lambe against the Beast, 
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2. That we had endeauoured to draw their bretheren to vs from them 
in our [blank space] conferences with them, which his owne bretheren 
cleared against him, because we left it to him to be spoken what we had 
said, to as many as they could iudge free, yea to their whole meeting, yf 
they thought meete. 

3. That we were [blank space] in our Church meetings, and drew 
persons out of them, and carried on things without our bretheren. 

At this time also John Jones did very much revile vs behind our 
backs and did affirme to some of vs, that we had not the Spirit of God, and 
that we shalbe blasted, because 1. the auncient wise Christians are not 
with vs, as Mr. Harrison, Carew, Mr. Rogers; 2ly because this time is not 
come by two moneths. 

Mr. Rogers also doth now much reproach vs to our freindes, that we 
did dissemble and iuggle with Maior Generall Harrison, that we were not 
of a Gospell spirit. Besides both of them bore their testimony against 
vs in Coleman street meeting, where Jones compared vs to Corah, Dathan, 
& Abiram (the Lord remember & thinke on him). 


23. Sect. 


At our day of prayer the 31th of the first moneth.” 

A proposicion was with [i.e. before] vs, that we should leaue all the 
church meetings without excuse & vse some meanes to warne them yet 
further, but at last it was ordered to the contrary : 


1. From what is donne in taking out, & speaking with, the willing 
people in the seuerall meetings. 


2. Because we cannot receiue their plaine answere without they knew 
all the principles & secrets of our worke without any ingagement from 
them, and we fall so to weaken our hands & dispose vs, as Sampson was 
dealt with when his locks were shauen, and not cordially to receiue satis- 
faccion & to ioyne with vs. 

3. Because there is seuerall persons in the meetings that haue declared 
against vs and our spirits as not of God. 


24. 


The ten bretheren met for the more full and particular [blank space] 
of the worke the 2 day of the second moneth.*! 


And the bretheren hauing notice the last meeting to prepare them- 
selues against the next time of meeting, then appointed the first dayes 
night following, & due care taken to all those that were then absent to 


and False Prophet in this good and honourable Cause. Or The Principles & Declara- 
tion of the Remnant, who have waited for the blessed Appearance and Hope. Shewing, 
how Saints as Saints, men as men, and the Creation shall have their blessings herein, 
as in the Deliverance of the True Church out of Babylon, and all Confusion ; as in the 
most Righteous and Free-Common-Wealth-State ; As in the Restitution of all things. 
Subscribed W. Medley, Scribe. Gen. 49, 9. Who Shall Rouse Him up? .. .« Isai. 
60.10. Lift wpa Standard for the People. . . .” (4°, p. ii, 26). This is not an especially 
interesting document except for its scarcity, for although over five hundred, and pro- 
bably as many as a thousand, copies were printed, but very few apparently remain 


in existence. Most of them must have been destroyed after the suppression of the 
insurrection. 


20 31 March 1657. 1 'Thursday, 2 April. 
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know the case and to warne them for the next time. It was now deter- 
mined : 

1. That brother Greene and Beuerly be the spyes to goe & view the 
countryes for a place in which” to randevouz and to begin our worke. 

2. That brother Browne buy a mapp of England and Wales together, 
and a mapp of euery particuler shire in England by itselfe at large, for 
discouering all bridges, woods, & high wayes, and that they also buy 
also [sic] some prospectiue glasses. 

3. That the two spies take some little house, or a roome in a house, 
neere the place they find for randevouz, and that we send our long armes 
before our going out to that place in some country carts or otherwise. 


That we meete againe vppon the brothers retorne the next day 
following. 


25. Sect. 


The bretheren brought this report home the 7th day of the weeke and 
4th of the second moneth,* that there is not any troopes of horse neither 
troopers either at Epping Forest or any of those rodes, neither elsewhere 
in their iourny as directed, saue about 12 troopers at Barnet & the townes 
thereabout to keepe the Chaces of Enfield, neither any they could heare of 
within 30 or 40tie miles of London. 

Vppon the hearing of this report we had some considerac[iJons, but 
came to no conclusion therein. We did therefore appoint the 2d morning 
before the first day of the weeke to meete at 6 of the clock. 

At this tyme wee daily mett ~ith great difficultyes by reason of the 
[blank space] and opposition of bretheren. 

Brother Jones at this tyme reports, that I under the notion of giving 
up my name to the Church with Mr. Rogers, had gott the stocke and 
accounts of the Church, and was now runn away with it. Upon this, I with 
some of my bretheren of the 3 Churches went to Mr. Rogers, supposeing he 
had given out this report, haveing before made the account to appear to the 
brethren to a farthing, but I goeing first with two spoake with him. He told 
[me ?] he had heard enough of reports, was vexed and wearied by th[em ?], 
& would not have his spiritt disturbed, and soe went away, and when the 
breth’ren came, his wife answered their desire of speakeing with him, that he 
durst not speake with us. Soe affterwards she reported that for ought 
she knew wee came to murther her husband. 

The next morneing, comeing togeather as wee had appointed, some- 
thing was upon our hearts further as to the manner of the worke. 

And now wee began to thinke that surely the Lord had not a purpose 
that wee should now begin the worke, as wee had hetherto proposed. 

Soe then, that which was with us being gath’red into one amounted to 
this : : 

That the manner of the worke may be like the case of Israell in their 
comeing from Egypt, and as the visible preaching of the Gospell (and 
herein they giveing the testimony from this Citty) to his people, and a 
heightning our testimony, and for the gathering togeather into one the 
Lords people in the countries that were not risen out of their holes till 


= The MS. has ‘ and.’ *3 Saturday, 4 April. 
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some such call as this, and then that the worke may be carried on by 
them, [that ?] wee may know the mynd and will of God more particularly. 

That wee appoynt a place of randevouz, and being there ready ap- 
poynted and fitted in order, a number of bretheren may be sent forth well 
horsed and armed to publish and proclaime our Declaration in some 
great market towne, at and on the markett day, and that done to invite 
all to stand up for Christ and their owne liberties, and soe to dispose and 
disperse the Declarations among the countrey people, who will carry and 
spread them abroad, soe that it will be as a seed sowne, and soe without 
doeing violence to any to returne, save in case of opposition, and soe in all 
our moveings to publish as ** before, and soe returne to the body that stayes 
with the stuffe. 

The place then that was hitt on for randevouz was Epping Forrest, 
and that part of it that is nearest Chelmsford, and because that is the 
shire towne and a great markett, to proclaime there first on the 6th day 
next °5 if the Lord will, and soe to march for Suffolke and Norfolke, because 
their is most Churches and Christians of this faith, and the countrey 
generally enclosed, and soe most fitt for our purpose. 

Therefore brother Beverly and brother Green was ordered to goe forth 
and fynd a place, discover the wayes, and to take a room to send our 
necessaries unto, as before, the next day. 

Tones at this time stickles much to brand us with deceipt, and ly[es ?], 
& hipocrisy, and me in particular to the bretheren. 


26. Section. 

The fifth day of the 2d month [i.e. 5 April 1657]. 

The effect of those devisions and that spirit of iealousy that were 
in the two Church meetings and in some of their members by reason of our 
meeting apart from them, now appeared by their breaking to peices. 
I tould them that opposed us in ours [i.e. in our meeting], that as now 
there appeared 2 partyes in the meeting, so was I perswaded, that one of 
them should not be used in the beginninge of the worke, neither did desire, 
nor were they free, except they should bea great multitude and some visible 
call beyond what we expect. This was largely discoursed and argumentes 
given. They also proceeded to charge us very highly by name Browne and 
Tones, and that we did [blank space] (not) walk according to our professions 
& principles, neither would the gravest & wisest Christians in the three 
nations, or any of them, judge us as those qualified for this worke, and . . . 

26 if wee went out in that spiritt we did then manifest, (Mr. 
Chapman said) he was confident wee should stumble,”” and that wee should 
serve the comon enemy, give them advantage, and bury the cause. At 
last they and Mr. Playford and brother Atwood desired their names to be 
blotted out of our list, and the rest as young [blank space] and others stood 
with them, and soe they went off from us. 

And Mr. Chapman after the meeting was done called mee aside and * 
said to mee, he wished I was right, and [I] charged him in the presence of 
the Lord and as he professed himself a Christian, that he would tell mee 


4 MS. ‘ and.’ * Evidently Friday, 10 April, not 6 April. 
26 These dots are in the text. 77 In margin, ‘ jumble.’ 


33 MS. ‘ soe.’ 
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wherein, and he said that I carried not on the designe of Cromwell, and 
I asked him wherin, and he said he would not tell mee, but said he would 
leave that with mee, and that he beleived I was under temptation, and 
had caused many to forsake their callings, and had received a stocke of 
money and now some of it was spent, and that was another temptation. 
In the other Church meetings, Iones said that wee had bought horses, and 
they had eaten their heads out,? and rather then wee would sell them off 
to loss, wee would hurrey and venter our lives in the field. 


27. Sect. 


The two brothers sent forth to discover the waies found out a convenient 
place in the woods about eight miles hence for rendevouz, and tooke a roome 
in a house for storing armes in, neare that place. 

But when they came home, they thought that that way would be very 
dangerous and lyable to discovery, and, therefore, that wee might carry 
our long armes, soe many as wee have use off, to brother Wilsons house, 
and appoint the brethren to be armed there, and from whence they might 
goe [by] back lanes from the roade to the place wee thinke off. 

Wee fower, therefore, agreed in order to our [?] goeing out, that early 
the 3d day morning,®® our night meeting being that night, wee break 
up, and that the brethren, soe many as came there, if the Lord will, remove 
the armes to brother Wilsons house by parcells, and that brother Craigg *! 


°° In margin, ‘ off.’ ” Evidently, Tuesday, 7 April. 

31 Some additional details are given in the following paper concerning the final 
preparations for the insurrection : 

‘The loose paper marked ® 

‘To give notice to the brothers for the meeting at brother Craigs house : 

‘That the horses we have, be disposed to some of the brothers with sadles and all 
furniture, and every one of them a paire of pistolls with powder and bullets in bag’s. 

‘That to every footeman a belt with a bag of bullets and another of powder be 
delivered there in the City according to the armes they are to carry. 

‘That the long armes with the head pieces and [blank space] that shall rf[e]maine 
undisposed, be packt up togeather in some safe way, and removed to some place for 
that end of the towne we shall goe out at, where a cart may take them up, if they be 
soe sent. 

‘ That the belts and bags of powder and bullets that shall remaine, and the pistolls, 
and the store of powder, and two hundre[d] of bullets yet to buy, and 500 of Declara- 
tions, which wee may carry to th{e] rendevouz, be packt togeather in the paniers, 
and carried on th[e] sumpter horses. 

‘That some way be taken to carry them out safe. 

‘That the Declarations be lefft with the sisters that meet togeather [? to] be sent 
into the countries, all opportunities affter wee are gone an{d ?] to be delivered to the 
churches and meetings in this City, and published t{o?] all upon the 6th day of the weeke. 

‘upon the same paper, 

* Pannells and their appurten{ances.(?)] 

‘The Panniers. 

‘The bag’s at Crisps. 

‘The Declarations. 

‘The pistolls at sister Kerwit. 

‘and at Will’s. 

‘The powder at Mr. Billiers. 

‘The bag’s and other things at Gibb’se[s ?].’ 
Rawl. MS. A. 54, p. 227, whence it is printed in the Thurloe State Papers, vi. 186-7. 
The author of our Journal probably prepared his account with papers such as this 
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binde them up in sacks and matts for that purpose, as alsoe the [blank 
space] and head peices and bullett and powder. 

That the Declarations wee [i.e. be ?] left with the meeting of the sisters, 
and that those which wee have made up for the Churches and meetings 
in this City, be disposed by them according to the directions on the sixth 
day in the afternoone, and the rest then published in this Citty, or the 
day after, and on the sixth day and 7th day * and all opportunities after, 
the others directed into the countries be sent by carriers and Posts, and 
that the sisters consult together in this worke on the -fi[f ?]th day after- 
noone next, that the belts and baggs of powder and bulletts that shall 
remaine, and the pistolls, and the store of powder, and bullett, and five 
hundred of our Declarations for the rendevouz be packed up in the panyers 
and carried on the sumpter horses.*° 

The second daies night, and 6th of the second moneth,** wee had a 
meeting with those brethren not of our night meetings, which ** brother 
Browne, Spencer, and I was to mannage, and wee declared as to the worke 
and time, how neare it was upon us, and they remained soe well satisfied, 
that they made a Covenant with us in the worke, and then wee read our 
Declaration to them, and they did approve it, and gave up their names to 
us uppon that bottome, as wherein to venter their lives thereon. 

Vpon which wee appointed a meeting with them the 4th day evening 
next,®° where and when they should have directions in the worke, and 
desired [them] to prepare themselves against that tyme and be in a readiness. 

Wee had alsoe the same night a meeting with two brothers sent to us 
from *? the baptized meeting with this message, to know in all humility 
(wherein they would lye at our feete) whethe[r] wee had any thing against 
any in their meeting in the worke, and who they were, that it might be 
discovered to them if they should be hinderers of the worke, and if wee 
should name any, they would not tell us who were of their meeting and 
who not, but wee replied, wee had not wherewith to charge any, but 
that our greatest trouble was that we feared some would not goe [on] 
in the worke, but if they should be free, wee could freely signe with them 
and passe by what had beene said or done against us, and that it was not 
proper to charge any for the matter of their judgements, neither if wee 
had any thing against them, would wee declare it save to their faces. 

Wee alsoe propounded to them, as they were single persons, [and] 
because they expressed how they longed and waited for the worke, that 
if they would gett together soe many as they should judge free, whether 
of their meeting or others (because wee were altogether sadded to leave 
them out [from joining] with vs), wee would, if they would ingage to 
be private and ingage to us herein, read our grounds to them, and 
give them what light wee had in the-very manner of the worke, and tell 
them plainly what was upon our spiritts. This they received kindly, 
and named three more besides themselves, and appointed to meet us 
the night following.** 


written in cipher before him. Some of the details were omitted by him in his extended 
narrative. *® 10 and 11 April. 

%3 This word is indistinctly written. * Monday, 6 April. 

%5 MS. ‘ with.’ 36 Wednesday, 8 April. 

%7 Marginal note, ‘ for.’ % Thursday, 9 April. 
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Here the manuscript ends abruptly in the middle of the page. 
From the deposition of one William Ashton, a silkweaver of White- 
chapel, taken on 10 April 1657, however, the narrative may be 


carried on somewhat further.°? He says, 


that being not formerly of any congregacion, he did on saboth day last “ 
apply himself to a society meeting at one Mr. Vennors house in Katherines 
Lane neare Katherines staires by the Tower, with a desire to be received 
into Church Fellowship with them, and upon some questions demaunded 
of him, was admitted accordingly, and his name entered. At which tyme 
the said Mr. Vennor and diuers others spake to the congregacion. And 
he further saith, that on Wensday last about one of the clocke in the 
afternoone the said Mr. Vennor and one Craig came to this examinantes 
house, and brought with them (by porters whose names he knowes not) 
six hampers couered with leather, two barells of the size of gunnpowder 
barrells, a trunke, 3 pair of pistolls in holster{s], a [?] swoord [?] of Mr. 
Vennors (he alledging it to be his), a hatt, and a sacke wherein was a coate 
of male (which sack either Vennor or Craig disposed to one of his childrens 
beddes feet, but with out the examinantes privity or knowledge, for he 
knew not of it till it was found upon search this morning), and he further 
saith that upon the bringing in of the premisses [?] to this examinantes 
house, the said Vennor and Craig desired of the examinant that they 
might stand there till the night followinge, at which tyme they said they 
would fetch them towardes evening and carry them into the country by 
horse or other carriage. But the examinant saith he did not know what 
was contayned in the said hampers, trunk, or barrells, onely haueing 
occasion to goe abroad while Vennor & Craig were there to drinke with 
a freind, he found at his returne the said two barrells emptyed into the 
said hampers (as he belieued), and that they were gunnpowder barrells, 
and that he heard the said Vennor say (at their being a[t] his house) that 
the said pistolls w[ere] for their owne defence, they not knowing what 
difficultyes they might receiue in [?] their journy. And he further saith, 
that at their being at his house as aforesaid, the said Vennor and Craig 
moved the examinant to goe with them into the country, pretending [?] the 
occasion of such their goeing to be that they might haue liberty to declare 
the mynd and will of the Lord, and that the tyme of such their goeing was 
to be on the ni[ght] last, being the 9th of Aprill instant. A[nd] the exam- 
inant consenting to goe, there was plaid ?] the examinant forthwith 
by the said Vennor the so[mme] of xxx shillings on this accompt, that 
he m[ight] leaue part of it with his wife, and tak[e the r ?]est with him into 
the country toward[es ?] bearing his charges. And being [asked ?] what 
persons were at the said meeting saboth day last, he sayes there were very 
many there, but he knowes none [of] their names other then the said Vennor 
[and] Craig, he observing the persons relate[d ?] to that society to be very 
shy of mak[e]ing their names known. 


In another Fifth Monarchy paper *! written in the Venner cipher 
and evidently of the date 1657, is a list of the names of twenty-four 


3 Rawl. MS. A. 49, f. 110, somewhat incorrectly printed in Thurloe State Papers, 
vi. 194. 7 
4 5 April. 4! Rawl. MS. A. 54, p. 221. 
VOL. XXV.—NO. ¢. 3B 
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_insurgents and of the weapons which they, no doubt, intended to 
carry with them in the uprising. The following names are given : 
Meeke, Tuffnell [Tufnay], [Thomas] Gibbs, Wood, [Samuel] Morris, 
[Henry] Hubard [Hubbard], Durding [Durden], [Walter] Simons 
[Symons], Rutter, Hancock, Rowe, [Edward] Groue, Wilson, [Cornet 
or Trumpeter ?] Day, Glaze [? Glare], Rabonett, Morrells, [John] 
Gifford, [Denis] Brooker [Broker], Chadwell, [Thomas] Barnard 
[Bernard], [Robert] Hopkins, [Jonas] Allen, and [Leonard] Guler 
[Gowler]. If we add to these the names of Thomas Venner, Michaell 
Spencer, John Browne [Bourne], Thomas Craig or Crag, Richard 
Martin [Marten], William Medley, Gregson, [John] Greene, Heywood, 
Beuerley [Brierley ?], Robert Howard, Richard Horsham, William 
Ashton, John Crisp, John Doxson, John Elston, and William Kirby 
Kirkby, Kerby, or Corbet ?], we shall doubtless have an almost 
complete list of the insurgents of 1657. 

All the preparations for the rising had now been made, and the 
greatest care had been taken concerning every detail. No suspicion 
apparently had entered Venner’s mind, that their plan could now 
fall through without an engagement. Nevertheless, all their efforts 
to avoid detection were of no avail, for Secretary Thurloe tells us 42 
that information concerning the movements of the insurgents came 
to the knowledge of the Government two or three hours before the 
time appointed for the insurrection. The sequel is vividly told in 
the following extracts : 

This euening [9 April 1657] abowt 7 of clock came to notice to Whitehall 
of some people who was assembled together towards Bishops gate street, 
men of the Fift Monarch-principle[.] A party of horse seized them. 
They was all ready to gett on horsebach and goe to some appointed place 
in the country, as is supposed. About 25 are iust now brought in, and 
some vnder examinacion.. .% 

There was a designe amongst the Fift Monarchy men to make an 
insurrection, & they were soe ready that they had appointed their ran- 
devoux this night [9 April] at a place called Milend Greene neere 
London, but it haueinge pleased God to giue vs some notice thereof, & 
where some of their ringleader[s] were, wee seised vpon xx * of them as 

42 Thurloe State Papers, vi. 291. Birch, the editor, dates this MS. over a month 
too late. 

43 State Papers, Foreign, France, vol. 154, f. 135, a letter of W. W[alker] to 
Ambassador Lockhart. ‘ 
4 The names of these twenty (twenty-one) are given in A True Catalogue, or, An 
Account of the several Places and most Eminent Persons . . . [1659], p. 14, as follows : 
Tho. Venner. John Brown. Hen. Hubbard. 
Rich. Martin. Robert Hopkins. John Gifford. 
William Kirby. Rich. Horsham. Wil. Ashton. 
Sam. Morris. Leo. Gowler. Wil. Oxnel [Oxman}. 
Tho. Barnard. John Green. John Crisp. 
Wil. Medley. The [? Tho.] Crag. John Dozxson. 
Robert Howard. Denis Broker. John Elston. 


It is noticeable that, Spencer, Gibs, and Grove are not mentioned in this list. Perhaps 
Spencer was the person who informed the Government of the insurgents’ plans. 
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they were ready to take horse, tooke with them many arms & some 
amunition, as alsoe their Cheife Standard which is a lyon couchant with 
this motto, Who shall rouse hym vp. With them likewise was taken a 
Declaration, wherein they sett forth a new Gouernement. Wee are send- 
ing vp & downe to apprehend many cther persons who are engaged in this 
designe, & wee hope to breake it. . . . * 

Vpon this last late plot discouered [a]gainst his Highnesse, Major 
General Harrison, Coll. Rich, Captaine Lawson (late Vice Admiral), & 
Coll. [Henry ?] Danuers haue been, & are still, secured in the custody of 
the Sergeant att Arms attending the Councell, and one Venner, Richard 
Martin, William Kirkby, Samuel Morris, Thomas Bernard, & William 
Madey [Medley], their scribe, in the Tower, and others in Lambeth House 
& Gate House. The sayed Anabaptists & Quakers were chiefly actiue in 
the conspiracy... .* 


Of the Fifth Monarchy prisoners Thomas Venner, William 
Medley, and Richard Martin were kept in the Tower from 9 April 
1657 until 28 February 1658-9,” and apparently somewhat longer. 
The prisoners were not ordered to be kept close, and no cause of, 
or limit of time to, their commitment was communicated to the Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower. These circumstances undoubtedly favoured 
their release several months before the king’s return. Their 
imprisonment had not caused them to alter their intentions, and 
they quickly made use of their freedom to put their plan of nearly 
three years before into speedy operation. 


Of the inner history of the second attempt of Venner’s party to 
bring their hopes to a successful issue, little is now known, but a 
fairly complete account of the rising itself may be composed from 
various contemporary sources. The preparations made for the 
insurrection are briefly described in a pamphlet entitled A Relation 
of the Arraignment and Trial of those who made the late Rebellious 
Insurrections in London, 1661 : * 


at the Meeting-house in Swan-alley in Coleman street Venner, Tufnay, and 
Cragg (which two latter were slain in this Rebellion) did several times 
persuade their congregation to take up arms for King Jesus against the 
Powers of the Earth, . . . they were to kill all that opposed them, . . . they 
had been praying and preaching, but not acting for God . . . divers arm’d 
themselves at the Meeting-house in Coleman-street, with musquets, blunder- 
busses, pistols, back, breast, and head-piece, with powder and bullet, and 
other warlike weapons: . . . in the streets they cried out against the King, 
and said they would fetch out the Lord Mayor of London: . . . Venner and 
Pritchard were the chief that led them in their engagement, . . . 


4 State Papers, Foreign, France, vol. 154, f. 134, a letter of Secretary Thurloe to 
Ambassador Lockhart. 
46 State Papers, Foreign, France, vol. 154, f. 157, copy of a letter of P. W. to . 
dated 23 April 1657, London. 47 See Rawl. MS. A. 57, f. 191 and 413. 
48 The title and text of this pamphlet are here cited from the Somers Tracts, iv, 
London, 1748, pp. 520-23. 
3 B 2 
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Venner and his followers had again printed a Declaration, which 
no doubt they intended to distribute as their insurrection progressed. 
The title of this second manifesto was, A Door of Hope. Or, A Call 
and Declaration for the gathering together of the first ripe Fruits unto 
the Standard of our Lord, King Jesus. It is a document of some 
interest on account of certain curious millennial and socialistic 
opinions therein contained. It will be seen from the following 
passages that these daring men had a large plan before them : 5° 


And when we consider the great opinions of this year, the wonderfull 
effects it is like to produce, the sweet harmony and agreement of the 
prophecies, the visibility of those things therein foretold to fall in the time 
of the witnesses death, the great likelihood of the witnesses resurrection, 
the great New Covenant-promise of the Spirit made to this work, the 
wonderfull, undeniable signs of the times, and how miraculously we have 
been cut out, and preserved for this work, . . . and also having our hearts 
broken with the love of Christ and boiling over, and having tasted 
through choice distinguishing grace, the preciousness, power, and love of 
a soul-endearing Jesus; we are mightily awakend and stirred up, and 
that fire that has been hid under our ashes will break out into flames, 
and that fountain of the rivers of living waters into streams, as the bubbling 
springs that searcheth the ground, and finding entrance gusheth out. 
Our lives, and every thing else that is dear unto us upon a worldly account, 
we despise as a mean thing in comparison of the glory of that Name, which 
is to us as precious oyntment, and we lay all down at the feet of our Lord 
Jesus, resolving if we perish to perish there. 

We therefore freely, of a ready minde, and with a most chearful heart 
(accounting it an honour too great for us, . . . to gird on a sword for 
Christ) give up our lives and estates unto our Lord King Jesus, and to 
his people, to become souldiers in the Lambs Army, abhorring mercenary 
principles and interests. And for this works sake we desire not to love 
our lives unto the death, neither will we ever (if we may speak so great a 
word with reverence in the fear of God) sheath our swords again, untill 
Mount Zion become the joy of the whole earth, . . . untill Rome be in ashes, 
and Babylon become a hissing and a curse . . . For that we are not pur- 
posed, when the Lord shall have driven forth our enemies here in these 
nations, and when we shall in a holy triumph, have led our captivity 
captive, to sit down under our vines and figg-trees, but to go on to 
France, Spain, Germany, and Rome, to destroy the Beast and Whore, to 


49 London, 4°, 1660-1, pp. 16 (no separate title-page). The two following 
pamphlets among others were written against this manifesto: The ‘ Phanatiques 
Creed, or A Door of Safety; In Answer to a bloody Pamphlet Intituled A Door 
of Hope: or, A Call and Declaration for the gathering together of the first ripe Fruits 
unto the Standard of our Lord, King Jesus. Wherein the Principles, Danger, Malice, 
and Designe of the Sectaries, are Impartially Laid open,’ London, 4°, pp. ii, 14. The 
other bears the title: ‘Hell broke loose: or, An Ansvver to the Late Bloody and 
Rebellious Declaration of the Phanatiques Entituled, A Door of Hope, &c. Wherein 
Their horrible Conspiracy and Designs against our Gracious Soveraign, and the City 
of London, in their late Rebellion is discovered. Together With a brief View of the 
Lives, Manners and Malice of those desperate and unparallel’d traytors,’ London, 
40, pp. ii, 21. 50 Pp. 2-3. 
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burn her flesh with fire, to throw her down with violence as a mil-stone 
into the sea, . . 


We may now pass on to the events of the insurrection as 
described in contemporary narratives : 


Our great news here is, that since his Maiesties departure to Ports- 
mouth there have been two great alarmes.—Upon Sunday night [6 Jan. 
1660-1] about 50 Fifth Monarchy men at 10 of the clock came to Mr. 
Johnson a bookseller at the north gate of St. Pauls, and there demanded 
the keys of the church, which he either not having, or refusing, they broke 
open the dore and setting their sentry’s examined the passengers who they 
were for, and one with a lanthern replying that he was for King Charles, 
they answered they were for King Jesus, and shot him through the head, 
where he lay as a spectacle all the next day. This gave the alarm to the 
main Gard at the Exchange, who sent 4 files of musketteers to reduce 
them, but the Fifth Monarchy men made them run, which so terrified the 
City that the Lord Mayor in person came with his troop to reduce them. 
Before he arrived they drew off, and at Aldersgate forcing [forced] the 
constable to open the gate, and so marched through White Cross street, 
where they killed another constable, and so went into the woods near 
Highgate ; where being almost famished, on Wednesday morning about 
5 of the clock [they] fell again into the City, and with a mad courage fell 
upon the Gard and beat them; which put the City into such confusion 
that the King’s Life, and all the City, regiments advanced against them. 
These 40 men beat the Life Guard and a whole regiment for half an hour’s 
time. They refused all quarter: but at the length Venner, their Captain, 
a wine cooper, after he had received three shots was taken, and nine more, 
and 20 slain. Six got into a house, and refusing quarter and with their 
blunderbusses defending themselves were slain . . . *! 


A more extended account of the second day’s engagement is 
given in the following narrative : ®* 


Ianuary the ninth, the seditious Fifth Monarchy-men at six a clock in 
the morning [again] broke forth in furious and publick hostility with a 
party from Bishopsgate and another from London-bridge, and very excellent 
well accoutred both for musquets, blunderbusses, carbines, and halbirds, 
with buff-coats, and helmets, both back and brest [pieces ?]. Being thus 
compleatly armed, they marched in order, ranck, and file down Canon- 
street, cleering the way as they went; they were led by Collonel Okey ® 
who was seen by a gentleman th{a]t knew him very well, so they came up 
Watling street and thorow Soper lane into Cheap side, saying to some of their 
gang, Make haste, make hast, the day is our own: so being come into 


5! State Papers, Dom., Charles II, vol. 28, no. 42. The original of this MS. is 
in the library of the Marquis of Hertford. 

52 In ‘ The last farewell to the Rebellious Sect Called the Fifth Monarchy-Men on 
Wednesday January the Ninth. Together with their Treacherous Proceedings, 
Attempts, Combats, and Skirmishes at V Voodstreet, Bishopsgate-street, Leaden-Hall, 
and several other places. With the total Dispersing, Defeating, and utter Ruining 
of that Damnable and Seditious Sect in General,’ London, 1661, 4°, pp. 4-8. 

8’ The man who thought he saw Colonel Okey must have been mistaken. 
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Cheapside they were met by a [?] company of the train bands, who encoun- 
tred with them, and gave them the first charge, and beat them into Wood- 
street, where the rebels did sturdily ingrapple with them, and very stoutly 
maintained the passage for above a quarter of an hour with bold, impudent, 
and audacious spirits, fiercely shooting one at another, but then came one 
Major Coz with another company and gave them a volley, by which, as 
*tis related, foure of the rebels dropt (observe, these were but eight that 
maintained the passage). Their main body lay nearer the lower end, 
but in this conflict there was a gentleman in Major Coz his company that 
knew Collonel Okey, and said, Well Collonel Okey, we shall know you, where 
immediately upon the word speaking he was shot through the body. It 
is reported his name was Snow, a chandler living at Dowgate. He was put 
in the church for the present, after brought in a chair home; the rebels 
that were kill’d were carryed away upon mens shoulders, the residue fled 
up Cateaten street,*+ where they had another party of their own, met with 
them armed with firelocks and holberds and coats of male on, and passed 
up Frogmorten-street, intending to take Leaden Hall for th[e]ir refuge, but 
at the upper end of Bishopsgate street neer the Standard in Cornwell ** they 
had another bloody conflict, for there they met with another company of 
the train-bands, and about six or eight files of the Duke of Albemarles 
r[e]giment of Foot, who had not the patience to stand at distance with them 
above two vollies, but furiously aud valiantly ran in upon them, and knockt 
them down with the butt end of their musquets. Yet the rebells stood 
it out with such bold, impudent spirits, that they repulc’d[?] them again, and 
had them at a distance. Then the trained bands charged, and ordered, and 
gave them another volley, whereby five of the traytors dropt, and one shot 
thorow the thigh, whom they would willingly have brought off, but the 
valiant citiz[e]ns and warlike souldiers ply’d them so hard with powder and 
bullet, that they were fain to leave him and quit the place, and ran down 
Leaden Hall and Gracious street. So they totally routed that party, none 
of the train band men hurt as we can hfelar of, but they clos[e]ly pursued 
them and took three at that time, and stript them of their buif-coats and 
shining helmets, and disposed of them to the souldiers, and conveyed 
them to Newgate, and the rest of their scattering gang. 

Our most famous and ever renowned Lord Mayor [now came up] with 
a company of the City Horse, himself in his buff coat, and his sword drawn 
in his hand, where he met with a party of those seditious fellows and 
charged through them very valliantly, but did no great execution in 
regard of their coats of 57 male, yet he left them not off till he took some 
of them, and defeated all the rest ; by which time the Middlesex regiment 
and all the oxilliaries were together in a ready posture, and the trained 
bands stood in a publick, brave hostility, which did shew a great deal of 
loyalty, and true allegiance to their Prince, whereby they have got such a 
mark of honour, that will remain upon their posterities unto futune [future] 
generations. 

The City gates were all shut up, and no passing in nor out from seven 
a clock till ten, likewise all the shop doors and windows were shut up and 


54 Now called Gresham Street. 55 Cornhill. 
56 This sentence is incomplete in the pamphlet. 
37 The pamphlet reads ‘ o’’ instead of ‘ of.’ 
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kept closse all day long, and the trained bands wheeling and traversing 
up and down the streets, and making search over all the City both for arms, 
armer, and traytors, which for arms they found a considerable number, 
and in Bishopsgate-street in one house they found a whole cart load of armer, 
helmets, and both back and brest [pieces ?]. At Bishopsgate there was a 
skirmish, and a captain of the militia slain, and one boy neer Bedlam by a 
party seen to come from Moore-fields, but not long they had been there but 
my good Lord Mayor came and saluted them with powder and bullet, and 
they stood against him with such audacious impudence, that even 
rebellion itself might stand amazfejd at it: yet nevertheless through 
the heroical courage and brave behaviour of our prudent, famous, and 
ever renouned Lord Mayor, these merciless and cruell tygers were soon 
dispersed and totally rounted [sic], some fled, and some taken to the 
number of six. 

In Billiter-lane there came a party to one Gibbs his house, a joyner, 
and bad him, Come away, come away, for the day is our own. This 
Gibbs was amongest them, but he escaped and came home, which im- 
mediately the trained bands search’d for him, and took both him and his 
wife and some others in the house, and carried them to Newgate. 

About ten of the clock strong guards were placed about White-hall, 
which being done, Prince James of York mounted and prepared for the 
City. His attendance was the Life-guard to the number of seven hundred 
gallant, substantial Horse, two silver trumpets, and twelve noble gentlemen 
rid before him bare headed, . . . The City trained band continued search- 
ing phannatick parties. In the afternoon there was a woman in Cheapside 
speaking most horrible and malicious speeches against his Majesty and 
people, for which high piece of impudence she was cruelly maul’d with 
stones in th[e] street by the boyes. Their great and ancient meetinghouse, 
the Bull and Mouth at Aldersgate, was searcht, and they found there a chest 
of money which was Iayd [layd] up for a reserve to maintain their mischiev- 
ous, horrid, and detestable villany ; the people of the Inne were likewise 
carried to Newgate. The unparalleld traytor and merciless [?] tyrant that 
murdered the constable in Chizel street was taken amongst the rest of *§ these 
seditious rebels and carried to Newgate. . . . Several other prisoners were 
secured in Legg-ally, Newstreet, White-friers, and other places to the number 
of twenty seven, as also one Bare-bones, a prime instigator, and four or 
five more in his house, and numourous more in other places, and arms 
almost in every house, this being the barbarest insurrection that ever 
hapned in any Kings government, . . . Ian. 9. 1661. 


Samuel Pepys, in his Diary, under 9 and 10 January 1661, has 
the following notices among others relative to this rising : 


9th. Waked in the morning about six o’clock, by people running up and 
down in Mr. Davis’s house, talking that the Fanatiques were up in armes 
in the City. And so I rose and went forth; where in the street I found 
every body in armes at the doors. So I returned and got my sword and 
pistol, which, however, I had no powder to charge ; and went to the door, 
where I found Sir R. Ford, and with him I walked up and down as far 
as the Exchange, and there I left him. In our way, the streets full of train- 


538 «Of’ is repeated in the pamphlet. 
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bands, and great stir. What mischief these rogues have done! and I 
think near a dozen had been killed this morning on both sides. The shops 
shut, and all things in trouble. 

10th .. . . Mr. Davis told us the particular examinations of these 
Fanatiques that are taken: and in short it is this, these Fanatiques that 
have routed all the train-bands that they met with, put the King’s life- 
guards to the run, killed about twenty men, broke through the City gates 
twice ; and all this in the daytime, when all the City was in armes ; —are 
not in all above 31. Whereas we did believe them (because they were seen 
up and down in every place almost in the City, and had been in Highgate 
two or three days, and in several other places) to be at least 500. A thing 
that never was heard of, that so few men should dare and do so much 
mischief. Their word was, ‘ The King Jesus, and their heads upon the 
gates." Few of them would receive any quarter, but such as were taken 
by force and kept alive; expecting Jesus to come here and reign in the 
world presently, and will not believe yet. 


Sir John Finch wrote to Lord Conway on 11 January 1660-1 : 


These things have produced three effects: that no man shall have any 
armes that are not registerd ; that no man shall live in the City that takes 
not the Oath of Allegiance ; that no person of any sect shall out of his own 


house exercise religious duties, nor admit any into his house, under penalty 
of a riott; ... 


The attitude of the Government as here expressed may have 
been responsible for an attempt at a further rising, which was to 
have occurred during the night of 12 January, but which appears 
to have been averted. The plan for this undertaking shows that 
the so-called ‘ private marke’ Anabaptists were really interested in 
Venner’s insurrection, though they did not as a body take part in it.®! 

In this rising more than twenty prisoners were taken, including 
Venner. We have the names of twenty of them as follows : 


Thomas Venner, Roger Hodgkin, Leonard Gowler, Jonas Allen, John 
Pym, William Oxman alias Orsingham, William Ashton, Giles Pritchard, 
Stephen Fall, John Smith, William Corbet, John Dod, John Elston, 
Thomas Harris, John Gardner, Robert Bryerly [Beverley ?], Richard 
Marten, John Patshall, Robert Hopkins, and John Wells.® 


59 This motto evidently took the place of that employed in 1657, ‘ Who shall 
rowze him up!’ 

© State Papers, Dom., Charles II, vol. 28, no. 42. This is a copy. 

61 This may be gathered from the following note, partly written in shorthand, 
and dated 12 January 1660-1, three days after the last day’s skirmish of Venner’s 
insurrection : 

‘Mr Ratcliff [blank space] (that ?) a confidante . . . the wief of an Anabaptist, 
tells (him that the ?) Anabaptistes were against (the ?) rising Sunday [Jan. 6] & 
Tuesday night, (but that they are 7?) all resolued to rise (this ?) night, & (that ?) one of 
(the ?) activest [?] of them sent to her to speak to all of her acquaintance, (that ?) 
are (?) of (the ?) godly, to be reddy to rise (this ?) night when [?] both Anabaptistes 
& 5th Monarchy men resolue to rise. He is gon . . . & (will ?) send me word what [?] 
(he ?) heares. ...’: State Papers, Dom., Charles II, vol. 28, no. 43. The words 
enclosed in round brackets are written in shorthand in the MS. 

& *A Relation of the Arraignment . . .’ 1661, Somers Tracts, iv. 520-23. 
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These twenty were all tried together as traitors on ‘ Thursday 
(January 17.) . . . at Justice-Hall in the Old Baily,’ while ‘ the rest 
being dangerously wounded, were put off by the Court for a future 
trial.’ All who appeared at the first trial were found guilty except 
Richard Martin, John Patshall, Robert Hopkins, and John Wells. 
Pym and Bryerly [? Beverley] were for some time reprieved. The 
condemned men were ordered to be executed in various specified 
places. Samuel Pepys saw Venner going to his death on 19 
January, two days after the trial : 


19th. To the Comptroller’s, and with him by coach to White Hall ; 
in our way meeting Venner and Pritchard upon a sledge, who with two 
more Fifth Monarchy men were hanged to-day, and the first drawn and 
quartered. 


21st . . . This day many more of the Fifth Monarchy men were hanged. 


Thus ended Venner’s insurrection, and thus the Fifth Monarchy 
movement received a blow from which it never fully recovered. 
Nevertheless, it did not at once entirely succumb, as must have 
been hoped. Indeed, it was reported, and perhaps with some 
foundation, that the Anabaptists and Fifth Monarchy men were 
plotting a further insurrection to take place on Monday, 15 April 
1661, when Charles II was to be at Windsor.®8 Accordingly on 
Sunday, 14 April, a raid was made under the king’s special warrant 
upon several suspected houses, in which probably the innocent 
fared as badly as any possible traitors. 

The fact that the Fifth Monarchy movement was as yet by no 
means dead, is made manifest in a letter of William Pestell to Sir 
Edward Nicholas, dated 28 November 1661 : 


I shal acquaynt you, that since the late disturbance in the west, of 
which I so often acquaynted you with, I haue heard that the Fifth Mon- 
archy men haue their agents strongly at worke in Yorkshire, about Durham, 
about Yarmouth, & also in Deuonshire, & I am certaine they reioice in hope 
of their successe, they are so besotted & blinded. And the great preachers 
which blow up the coules of rebellion are Mr. Palmer, Mr. Elmes, 
Mr. Belchar,®* Mr. Feake, Mr. [John] Cann & Mr. [John] Rogers, 
who trauell from county to county & are hardly a month in a place. 
Besides they haue their disciples who keepe up their meetings now at this 
tyme at Mr. Andrews, a rich brewer in Lymehouse, & in other houses in that 


® The Traytors Vnvailed, . . . Vpon Sunday the 14th. of April 1661, in Nevvgate 
« oe » 1661, @. 

4 State Papers, Dom., Charles II, vol. 44, no. 135. 

% Pestell, in a letter to Nicholas, dated 26 September 1661, says that Mr. 
‘ Belchar ’ ‘ was the principall preacher at Colman street, & should haue joyned with 
Venner, had they not differed about rising in the Citty. His buisnesse is to goe from 
country to country & seduce the people, & now he practiseth the same thing, & in 


the same way, as he did before Venners rising’: State Papers, Dom., Charles II, 
vol. 42, no. 38. 
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towne where Belchar was not long agoe, . . . There is Mr. Medley in 
Seething[?] lane, that married Venners daughter, who is as right as his 
father[-in-law] for rebellion. He is the scribe & accoumptant for that 
faction, & he hath not only a list of their party, but he had, & I conceiue 
hath now, the keeping of all the letters & papers of correspondence betweene 
that party in euery county, as also what stocke of money they haue; & 
this I was certainly informed off by my ould freind, Mr. Pugh, but lately 
before he went to Holland; & if he were suddenly & secretly surprized, 
I am confident some papers would be found to your content. There is also 
one Coates, a scriuener in Lyme house that is uery much imployed by them, 
which if his house was searcht, as also Mr. Andrewes his house, there would 
be a preuention of further designes, & I doubt not but a discouery of what 
is already in motion. There is also a widdow in little Woodstreete. Hir 
name is Harding," is a uery uiolent woman, & is much intrusted with papers 
& letters, because shee liueth obscurely, but a strictt [?] inquiry after hir 
& a secret surprisall would find them out, if not remoued, for I heard they 
were there three weekes agoe. 


The Fifth Monarchy men, therefore, were still active, but their 
preachers can never again have had the influence they had enjoyed 
before 9 January 1661, though for a time they seem to have been 
just as busy as ever in their work. As late indeed as 22 September, 
1663, fears were entertained that yet another rising might take place, 
for on that date one Peter Crabb wrote to Sir Henry Somat, 
secretary of state, as follows upon that subject: 7, 4. 


The Fifth Monarchy men are now in the same mind that they were in 
(Veners busines), and as I am assured by Mr. Bellsham [?Belchar], who 
is a very eminent man amongest them, that they are to meete in Dukes 
Place at one Mr. Stockdales, a silkethroster (a man very well knowne) 
one night this weeke, and so to conclude vpon the tyme when to finish the 
Lords worke, as they call itt, ... 


Vigilance on the part of the government was undoubtedly of great 
value in bringing about a calmer state of affairs. But even after 
1663 Fifth Monarchy views must have been widely prevalent ; indeed 
as late as about 1670 one Nicholas Cox said concerning the move- 
ment :® ‘Many hundreds I [know that will be true[?] to King 
Jesus, the King of all Kinges, in this cause of the Lords batell in 
the Golspell[?].’ No doubt the appearance of the Declaration of 
Indulgence in 1672 tended, at least for the time, to make the 
further proclamation of Fifth Monarchy views undesirable, as well 


% Evidently ‘our Sister Hardye,’ mentioned in Venner’s Journal, section 17, 
and very likely the ‘woman in Cheapside’ who is reported to have spoken ‘ most 
horrible and malicious speeches against his Majesty and people ’ in 1661 (above, p. 743). 

% State Papers, Dom., Charles IT, vol. 80, no. 101. 

® Ibid. vol. 275, no. 134, II. 
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as unnecessary ; and after the withdrawal of the Declaration the 
Fifth Monarchy, as a movement of any influence, appears to have 
been dying, or dead. CHAMPLIN BuRRAGE. 


Sir Willham Howe and General Burgoyne. 


Some letters calendared in the second volume of the Stopford- 
Sackville Papers! put the case of Sir William Howe in the contro- 
versy regarding the surrender of Saratoga more clearly than it is 
stated elsewhere. Sir William Howe wrote to Sir Guy Carleton 
from New York on 5 April 1777: 


Having but little expectation that I shall be able from a want of sufficient 
strength in the army to detach a corps in the beginning of the campaign 
to act up Hudson’s River consistent with the operations already determined 
upon, the force your Excellency may deem expedient to advance beyond 
your frontiers, after taking Ticonderoga, will, I fear, have little assistance 
from hence to facilitate their approach, and, as I shall probably be in 
Pennsylvania when the corps is ready to advance into this country, it will 
not be in my power to communicate with the officer commanding it so soon 
as I could wish; he must therefore pursue such measures as may, from 
circumstances, be judged most conducive to the advancement of his 
majesty’s service consistently with your excellency’s orders for his conduct. 


A copy of this letter was forwarded to Lord George Germain, who, 
on 18 May,-wrote to Sir William Howe: 


Your secret letter of 2 April received with its two inclosures. . . . As 
you must, from your situation and military skill, be a competent judge 
of the propriety of every plan, his majesty does not hesitate to approve 
the alterations which you propose ; trusting however that, whatever you 
may meditate, it will be executed in time for you to co-operate with 
the army ordered to proceed from Canada and put itself under your 
command. 


Finally, on 22 October, Howe wrote to Germain : 


I am surprised to find the General’s (Burgoyne’s) declaration, in his 
message to Sir Henry Clinton by Captain Campbell, ‘ that he would not 
have given up his communications with Ticonderoga had he not expected a 
co-operating army at Albany,’ since in my letter to Sir Guy Carleton, 
a copy of which was transmitted to your lordship in my despatch of 
2 April 1777, No. 47, and of which his majesty was pleased to approve, 
I positively mentioned that no direct assistance could be given by the 
Southern army. This letter I am assured was received by Sir Guy 
Carleton and carried by him to Montreal, before General Burgoyne’s 
departure from thence. 


H. E. Ecoerron. 


' Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report on the MSS. of Mrs. Stopford-Sackville, 
1910, vol. ii. pp. 65, 67, and 80. 





PAPERS RELATING TO THE Oct. 
Papers relating to the Irish Rebellion of 1798. 


Mr. W. J. Firzpatrick, in his Secret Service under Pitt, has added 
to the information collected by Froude ! as to the sources of informa- 
tion which led to the detection of the plans of the Irish conspirators 
for a second expedition from France to Ireland. In particular, he 
has pointed out the importance of the news forwarded to the British 
government from Hamburg by an anonymous informer whom he 
believes to be Turner, the accredited agent of the United Irishmen 
at that city. The evidence adduced in his work? seems to trace 
to that source the arrest of Father O’Coigly (known in England as 
Quigley), Arthur O’Connor, and an Ulsterman named Binns, at 
Margate on 28 February 1798, while seeking to make their way to 
France. As is well known, the evidence against the two latter was 
deemed inconclusive ; but O’Coigly was hanged for high treason 
at Maidstone on 7 June 1798. 

In the Pitt Papers, No. 324, I have discovered copies of the 
following letters, which gave another clue to the British ministry. 
I cannot find anything about H. Ross or J. Parish. Probably they 
were government agents. Parish seems to have been well known 
at Hamburg; and it is possible that the earlier information which 
led to the arrest of O’Coigly and his associates may have been due 
to him rather than to Turner. In any case it is certain that govern- 
ment was now once more warned of the existence of plans for a 
French invasion of Ireland. One of the O’Finns, deseribed in the 
American’s letter printed below, is probably the same as the O’Finn 
referred to by Wolfe Tone, when in Paris in June 1798, as ‘a mere 
adventurer.’® They are not named by Lecky, Froude, or Mr. Fitz- 
patrick. Perhaps it was an assumed name. 


(Copy) Gower St., 18 March 1798. 
Sir,—Owing to my absence, the enclosed packet has but this moment 
come to my hands, which I think it my duty to instantly forward to you, 
and likewise the letter which accompanied it to me. I have &c., 
H. Ross. 


(Copy) Hamburg, 9 March 1798. 

Sir,—I have the honour to address you on a subject which may be of 
some importance for you to know, and I hope that my direct Information 
will not be considered as either presumptuous or improper. It is a duty 
I owe to my country ; and my only wish is that it may help to lead to the 
detection of a plot which has an evident tendency to the injury of its 
government. I have only this moment received this intelligence, and I 
hasten to lay it before you. 

It is from a friend of mine, an American for some time resident at 
Brussels, and a man whose veracity I have no reason to doubt. He informs 

1 The English in Ireland, vol. iii. bk. ix. sect. iii. 2 Ch. iii. 

* Wolfe Tone, Autobiography, ii. 329. See, too, Castlereagh Corresp. i. 306, ii. 5. 
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me that on the 22nd ultimo there arrived at that place two Irishmen, 
charged with a traiterous correspondence—they were on their way to Paris, 
had come by Holland, after passing through England on their route from 
Ireland. All this you will find more clearly explained in the copy of my 
friend’s letter which I beg leave to enclose. You have it in his own words. 
The difficulty of passing from France and Holland into England may 
lead these men to Cuxhaven. I have therefore thought it proper to send 
to Mr. Bowers, agent for the General Post Office there, a description of one 
of their persons and both their names, in order to his making such use of it 
as his office may entitle him. At any rate I have desired him to give 
intimation to your office if any such persons should take their passage in 
the Packets for Yarmouth. I have &c. 
Rt. Hon. H. Dundas, &c., &c. J. ParisH. 


(Copy) Brussels, 22 February 1798. 

I beg leave to communicate to you a piece of Intelligence, which, if it 
can frustrate the design of two infamous traitors, it will give me infinite 
pleasure, as I am sure it will you. 

When I was yesterday at the municipality of this place to obtain our 
passports, two young men came in to present and have their passports 
verified. 

I soon found from their dialect that they were Irishmen. I had the 
curiosity to know by what means they came hither and therefore got as 
near the bureau as possible, where I had an opportunity of seeing both 
their passports, which was (sic) as follows: Their Description—Edmund 
O’Finn, member of the secret committee of United Irishmen of the County 
(sic) of Munster, resident at Cork, aged 27 years, black hair, blue eyes, 
small mouth, visage oval. Francis O’Finn of the same committee, but I 
could not get his description taken off, as a number of people were pressing 
forward to see them. They were charged with a large packet for the 
Directory, their passports signed by Charles De la Croix, the French 
Minister at the Hague. The packet he had also examine4 and sealed, and 
sent them forward with it to Paris. By their account it contains the plans 
of the different places in Ireland, the number of troops and marine force 
in that island, and also the number of those deluded people who are 
impatiently awaiting the arrival of the enemy. They stated their amount 
to be 70,000 men, all of whom were already furnished with French 
cockades. It appears that those people came through England and landed 
at Flushing, they had also with them a list of the marine force between 
Dungeness and the North Foreland. Of all this they informed the 
commissary of the Bureau who appeared to receive them with great joy. 
You may suppose how I felt on seeing two such traitors about to sell 
their native country to the present unprincipled party on this side of 
the water, who would rivet the chains of slavery on them under the 
name of Liberty. They have deluded thousands in this country who are 
now absolutely in the greatest misery. 

I most sincerely hope measures will be taken to apprehend these men, 
should they return by the way of England ; and if this information can in 
any manner serve to discover the rest of the committee, you have my full 
permission to use it where you think it will have the best effect. But as 
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you know that for two months to come I shall not be out of the reach of the 
Directory, I wish my name not to be mentioned. But you may safely 
vouch for the authenticity of what I have communicated. This goes by a 
private conveyance, and I hope it will soon reach you. 

P.S. The two Irishmen are brothers. 


(Copy) (To Mr. H. Ross.) 
Newensteden, 9 March 1798. 


My dear Friend,—I have just received a letter from Brussels of an 
interesting nature ; it struck me instantly as proper that it should be made 
known to Ministry. This has led me to write a few lines with it to Mr. 
Dundas. My despatch is sealed but a copy goes along with it. The whole 
under this cover to you. When you have read it and that you judge it 
proper, in that case send my letter to his office, otherwise you may destroy 
it. My intention is good, and by the last paper I see that some of the gang 
have been apprehended at Margate. This may throw some more light on 
it. I have wrote fully to Bowers, and I know he will keep a sharp 
look after our chaps, should they happen to come that way. What 
an infamous set! I send this under cover to John in case you should 
not happen to have reached London by the time this gets there: in 
that case I have desired him to deliver it. 

Endorsed. Copy of letters from Mr. J. Parish to Mr. Dundas and 
Mr. H. Ross—forwarded by Mr. Ross. 


Another document of some importance is the following. It 
refers to a curious incident which can be fully understood only by 
a reference to the Castlereagh Papers, First Series, i. 347-358, and 
Cornwallis Papers, ii. 379 et seq. The facts were briefly as follows. 
Some of the State prisoners apprehended in Ireland during the 
rebellion of 1798 desired to make an explanation and an appeal 
for mercy to the authorities at Dublin and sent in a requisition to 
the lord lieutenant, Lord Cornwallis, through Lord Castlereagh. 
The latter had an interview with Arthur O’Connor,* Dr. MceNevin,5 
and Addis Emmet,® who, on certain conditions, agreed to make a 
written statement of their past conduct. The government however 
deemed their ‘Memoir’ to be a vindication of themselves rather 
than a statement of facts, and returned it to them, on the under- 
standing that they would soon be examined by the privy council 
or secret committee. Nevertheless, being loosely guarded, they 
succeeded in sending their Memoir’ to the Dublin newspapers, which 
published it on 27 August 1798, along with an ‘ advertisement.’ $ 
The aim of the prisoners evidently was to encourage a revolt now 
that news had arrived of the landing of the French in Killala Bay 


4 A. O’Connor was arrested with Quigley at Margate in February 1798, but was 
released. He had edited a seditious paper, the Press: see Lecky, viii. 5. 

> McNevin was delegated by the United Irishmen to the French Directory early 
in 1797. 

6 Father of Robert Emmet, author of the plot of 1803. 

7 See Castlereagh Papers, i. 353-372. 8 Cornwallis Papers, ii. 392, 401. 
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on 22 August. On the next day Mr. Marsden, under-secretary to 
Lord Cornwallis, had an interview with them, which, as not being 
included in the Cornwallis or Castlereagh Papers, may be published 
here :—Roger O’Connor, elder brother to Arthur, afterwards declared 
that there was a ‘treaty’ between government and the prisoners.® 
But (apart from hasty expressions of the marquis of Buckingham) 
I have found no evidence that it was anything more than a private 
understanding, from which, in the particular named above, the 
three prisoners themselves departed. Along with nearly eighty 
others, they agreed to go into perpetual banishment in order to 
save the life of one of their number, Oliver Bond.!° Singularly 
enough, this man died suddenly of apoplexy on September 5.1! 


J. Hotuanp Ross. 


(Copy) 

Minutes of a Conversation between Mr. Marsden and Dr. McNevin, Arthur 
O’Connor, and J. A[ddis] Emmet, State Prisoners. 
29 August 1798." 

I saw each of the Prisoners—separately,—and told them that Govern- 
ment was much displeased at the advertisement; that the House of 
Commons had taken it up warmly ; and that the People had expressed 
much indignation at it. Each answered that the only object was to do 
away the misrepresentations of their Examinations which had appeared 
in the Newspapers.—By their friends they meant not the political connec- 
tions, but a few individuals who they wished should think they had not 
acted dishonorably in giving evidence contrary to what they had engaged 
with Government to give, and each expressed concern at the misunder- 
standing which had been occasioned. I said that such an advertisement 
at this time had much the appearance of another design, and that certainly 
the mode they had chosen was a most improper one. That Government 
had acted with good faith to them, and if they had any complaint to make 
they ought to have stated it in a letter to Lord Castlereagh,!* who would, 
I made no doubt, have taken some public opportunity of noticing the 
misrepresentation. Emmet was very desirous of being examined at the 
Bar of the House that he might disclose his motives. He could not have 
any design, he said, of encouraging his friends to join the French, for, 
whatever he might do if 15 or 20,000 were to land (of this he said he made 
no secret), yet when so small a force as 800 was sent he would certainly 
not recommend to his friends to come forward.!* 

I asked each what the misrepresentations were of which he complained. 
Emmet said it was stated in tne Newspapers that the military organisation 


9 Cornwallis Papers, ii. 460. 

10 Ibid. ii. 428. For the views of the marquis of Buckingham (then at Dublin) 
see Dropmore Papers, iv. 289 et seq. 

1 Beresford Correspondence, ii. 183. 2 Chatham MSS. 325. 

13 Acting as secretary to Lord Cornwallis ; he became chief secretary in Novem- 
ber 1798, on the retirement of Mr. Pelham. 

44 A French force of 1100 men under General Humbert landed in Killala Bay 
on 22 August. 
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had commenced in 1795, whereas it had commenced in 1796.—That several 
names had been given as mentioned by him to the committee, as Tone, 
Lewins, Lord Edward [Fitzgerald], which they had not disclosed, and 
that he was reported to have said that the People did not care a feather for 
Catholic Emancipation or Parliamentary reform, whereas he had qualified 
the latter expression [as in the Report]. 

McNevin complained that he was made to say that the Loan borrowed 
from France was to be paid out of the confiscated Church Property &c.—that 
his answer to the question which was asked him by the committee of the 
Commons was that the Revenues of the Country would easily discharge the 
debt, and that the Pension list would more than pay double the Interest.— 
He likewise said that the Statement was wrong that the French had refused 
the Loan because it was not agreed to that they should send a large force 
to invade Ireland.—The Newspapers also made him say upon his oath 
that he had given a most exaggerated statement of the situation of Ireland. 
The money also to be borrowed was said to be 1,500,000, whereas it was 
only half a Million. 

O’Connor could not recollect any particular misrepresentation in the 
Newspapers. He said that in his Examination he had not mentioned the 
name of Valence, who was an émigré, and one that the Irish were parti- 
cularly cautioned against as not to be trusted.!© The rest of his examination 
as stated in the Report he said was perfectly correct, and that he was 
willing to confirm it by more particulars if the committee chose.—All that 
he had said, had not been given, but nothing he had said, save the one, had 
been misstated. 

McNevin likewise said that his examination, as published by the 
committee, was, with very trifling exception, not worth mentioning, 
perfectly correct. 

Emmet said he had not read the Examination and made no comment 
upon it, but O’Connor, who had the Report, and read Extracts from it, 
said that the two others had seen it. 

O’Connor said that it was by his sole exertion that Leinster was organised. 
When he got out of prison he found that everything had gone back, and 
for five months he stuck to it and effected more than all the others put 
together. He had conferences with the Generals in France so early as 1793 ; 
and at the time of his speech he knew and alluded to what the French meant 
to do. No one in Ireland had done so much in this way, but it was then 
as an individual. He had not been in France since he was an United 
Irishman. It was in the heart of France that the interview was which had 
occasioned the invasion. He had not, nor, he was sure, had any other, 
been introduced to Hoche by General Valence. 

He said he suspected the channel through which a copy of the Mémoire 
had been procured. If he was right, it was a person in that very depart- 
ment who had written the letter in the winter of 1796, which said that the 
French were not to come until the spring, and prevented the United 
Trishmen from being prepared for them. When the French fleet arrived 
in Bantry Bay, he was certain it was Elphinstone’s squadron. 


(Signed) ALEXANDER MARSDEN. 


15 General Valence went over to the Austrians with Dumouriez in April 1793. 





Reviews of Books 


Hammurapi und das Salische Recht : eine Rechtsvergleichung. 
Von Hans Feuer. (Bonn: Marcus & Weber. 1910.) 


THE laws of a Mesopotamian monarchy set forth about three thousand years 
ago, when it already had a long settled civilisation, do not seem at first sight 
to present an extensive or favourable field for comparison with the customs 
of a loosely organised Frankish tribe, governed by a royal authority still 
young, as recorded in barbarous Latin in the early part of the sixth century 
after Christ. Not thgt the distance in time is of the first importance ; 
for there is no fixed limit to the survival of archaism, and many things in 
European medieval law find their nearest parallels in the very oldest traces 
of Roman or Greek institutions. But the difference in political conditions 
and (so far as can be divined) social traditions is fundamental. Professor 
Fehr of Jena has however undertaken the comparison ; he has performed it 
in a workmanlike manner, with command of every resource short of being 
himself able to read the Babylonian original, and with sound judgment 
and self-restraint in the face of temptations to paradox; and he has ob- 
tained better positive results than might have been expected. The value 
of these results is not due to luck, but to the deliberate choice of two speci- 
mens of Germanic tribal and Semitic monarchical customs, which are so 
widely separated as to eliminate any reasonable chance of imitation, direct 
or indirect. Whatever material resemblance may be discovered between 
the Lex Salica and the dooms of Hammurabi (we follow the spelling of 
previous writers salvo meliore iudicio) may be taken to belong to a stock of 
ideas deeply rooted in archaic legal institutions in general, and therefore in 
archaic human nature. And such ideas, as Professor Fehr justly points 
out, cannot be ascribed to any specially national character or process. 
When we say archaic, we speak of a stage in which there is already some 
recognised social order and some public authority, claiming and on the 
whole receiving obedience. There is nothing to be said here of any 
preceding state except that so far all attempts to dogmatise about it 
have failed. One who is so much beholden to Maine as the present 
writer may be allowed to rejoice in passing at the summary fashion in 
which Professor Fehr, on the Semitic as well as the Germanic evidence, 
dismisses the great dogma of universal matriarchy, fashionable about 
twenty-five years ago. There is no trace of Mutterrecht in Hammurabi’s 
Babylon. 

The main coincidences noted by Professor Fehr are as follows: The 
lawgiver affects to declare the rules by way of concrete instances: ein 
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typischer Tatbestand ist herausgegriffen. But surely this has not ceased to 
be modern practice. If Professor Fehr’s work were intolerably disturbed 
by rowdy students or others in the street he might have to rely on a section 
of the German Penal Code beginning, if I remember right, Wer ruhestérenden 
Liirm erregt. And like forms are familiar to English draftsmen. Archaic 
or not, it is a very good form. Let us take off our hats to Hammurabi 
and Chlodwig. The really archaic mark is the statement of a case, 
probably taken just as it has occurred in practice, with a mixture of 
typical and accidental circumstances. Then the claim of a 
divine origin for formulated law is Germanic as well as Semitic, for 
we read inspirante deo in the Lex Salica. Here, if anywhere, there 
is the risk of ‘contamination.’ The Salian Franks did not quote 
Exodus at large, like King Alfred, but they had heard of the Ten 
Commandments. On this head however there is such a mass of evidence 
from all quarters that the particular case is not worth dwelling on. 
Coming to more practical governing ideas, we have the conception of acts 
in the law as essentially public ; meaning not merely that law cannot ‘ try 
the thought of man,’ but that facts must be solemn or notorious before 
it will take notice of them. What is to be well done must be done with 
good witness. This implies absence, in a general way, of anything like our 
modern weighing of evidence and judicial discretion. Real or apparent 
exceptions may no doubt be found (H. 168 looks like an administrative 
rather than a strictly judicial provision ; under the most strictly formal 
system a public officer must often have to satisfy himself of facts as best he 
can before exercising his authority). But it remains true that the only 
proof known to the law is formal proof. Oath, for example, is decisive if 
admitted at all. Side by side with formalism of proof goes formalism in 
responsibility. A man answers for his voluntary acts and their conse- 
quences, intended or not intended, without distinction. Even modern law 
preserves traces of this view, which on the other hand is discarded in some 
of its more obviously unjust results at a pretty early stage. Hammurabi’s 
laws had made greater advances towards a rational rule about negligence 
than the Salic law, as might be expected from the much greater develop- 
ment of business. Whether archaic methods of proof remained in full 
force, for commercial purposes, among people who had banks, trading 
companies, and negotiable instruments is perhaps a question to be reserved 
for the further consideration of Assyriologists. Symbolic delivery is 
recognised in both systems; indeed Babylon seems (though the word is not 
quite certain) to offer a counterpart of the Germanic festuca. 

In family law there is, naturally, much more difference than resemblance 
to be found. I incline to think that Professor Fehr underrates the 
variety and complexity which marriage settlements, to use the English 
term, had attained under Hammurabi. H. 150 goes, for an English con- 
veyancer, into the rubric not of ‘ gift’ but of ‘ post-nuptial settlement.’ 
The rules as to personal injuries, again, are widely divergent, flowing as they 
do from the wholly different and all but irreconcilable notions of retaliation 
and compositions. But on one matter touching the public peace 
Hammurabi and the rulers of the Salian Franks agree heartily : they both 
forbid self-help, especially in the form of extrajudicial cattle-driving ; 
Hammurabi, one suspects, with the greater success. 
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A student of comparative jurisprudence may possibly say that these 
general features of archaic law do not contain anything novel to him, 
though he may be a little surprised at some of them having persisted in a 
state of such advanced civilisation as that of the Babylonian monarchy 
about 2500 p.c. But a man is not always ready to give chapter and 
verse for impressions derived from the sum of prolonged and wide study, 
and Professor Fehr has put good weapons of chapter and verse ready 
to our hands at need. Hoc non potest dedicere, we may now say (with 
thirteenth-century records) of any blundering antiquary who continues, 
as some probably will, to drag inapplicable modern sentiments and 
reasons into the discussion of ancient institutions. IJdeo suspendatur, 
but only naso adunco, for we have mitigated penalties everywhere. 
Once more we have to thank Professor Fehr for a piece of sound and 
unpretentious work. So far as he formulates conclusions they are 
directed against excessive tendencies of the German historical school, by 
which we are little affected in England. 


F. Poitock. 


Les Finances des Cités Grecques. 
Par Henri Francorre. (Liége: Vaillant-Carmanne. 1909.) 


Tuis volume consists of ten essays dealing with various branches of 
Greek state finance. Some are now published for the first time, while 
those which have already appeared have been subjected, according to 
the preface, to a thorough revision. The author has obtained for him- 
self a considerable reputation in these matters, but the present volume, 
far from adding to it, seems much more likely to undermine it. At 
the beginning of the first essay we read : 


Les anciens considéraient comme des sources de revenus trés importantes, les 
droits d’entrée et de sortie et les droits sur les ventes, spécialement sur les ventes 
au marché: Périandre 4 Corinthe (Heracl. FHG. II, p. 213), plus tard les Thébains 
(Xen. Hell. V, 2, 16) et les Thessaliens (Dem. I, 22) en tiraient les principales 
recettes de leurs budgets. 


Here is a definite statement, very important if correct, and supported 
by references; would any reader think of questioning it, coming as it 
does from a writer of M. Francotte’s standing? Yet the simple process 
of verifying his quotations will throw an unpleasant light upon his methods 
of using the ancient authorities. We find Heraclides quoted without a 
shadow of hesitation as proving beyond question that Periander’s chief 
source of revenue consisted of taxes on imports, exports, and sales. Hera- 
clides is so dubious an authority for anything that we need not lay parti- 
cular stress upon the point that the quotation in question should have 
been given as from Ps.-Heracl. ; but it is very unfair to quote as certainly 
true a statement of which so great an authority as Busolt says (i. p. 649 n. 1), 
‘it contradicts Aristotle and Theophrastus,’ and is ‘ unhistorical.’ The 
second reference is to Xenophon’s Hellenica, V. 2, 16, quoted as proving 
for the Thebans what Heraclides proved for Periander. In fact, Xenophon 
is not referring to the Thebans at all, but to the Olynthians, and M. Fran- 
cotte, in allowing himself to be misled by the mention of Boeotia a few 
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lines before, must be pronounced guilty of culpable negligence. Further- 
more, Xenophon does not mean that the harbour-dues were the main 
source of the wealth of Olynthus, but that they formed an extraordinary 
and peculiar source of revenue in the case of this city ; the passage, there- 
fore, should not be quoted in support of a statement referring to the 
Greeks in general. The third reference is erroneous in a different way. 
What we really learn from Demosthenes is that ‘the Thessalians had 
granted Philip their harbour and market dues in gratitude for his services, , 
and in compensation for the cost of his aid against the tyrants of Pherae ’ 
(Sandys ad loc.). We cannot believe that Thessalian gratitude was so 
powerful as to make them surrender the source from which they drew 
‘les principales recettes de leurs budgets’; and this very improbable 
notion is rendered still more unlikely by a remark that Demosthenes 
goes on to make—that the loss of these dues would merely result 
in causing Philip to have some difficulty in paying his mercenaries. 
M. Francotte’s assertions surprise us the more since he had one really 
sound and established fact to point to—namely, that after the Sicilian 
catastrophe the Athenians replaced the ¢dpos, which had been raised 
to the highest possible figure, by a tax of 5 per cent. on all exports 
and imports carried by sea to or from the harbours of their con- 
federacy, in the belief that they would thus obtain an increased revenue 
(Thuc. 7, 28). Taken in conjunction with the statement about Olynthus, 
this justifies us in declaring that a state controlling numerous harbours 
might derive a large revenue from harbour and market dues, but not in 
laying down any more unqualified rule. 


M. Francotte proceeds to consider the levying of export and import. 
duties. He says: « 


Oi est-il percu ? A lentrée et 4 la sortie par mer, nous le savons. 

Mais qu’en est-il pour la voie de terre ? 

Le traité entre Gortyne et Lappa (SGDI 5018—Michel 17, 1. 15), celui de 
Priansos et des Stalites et celui d’Olonte et de Latos (cf. Mémoire X) donnent 
aux citoyens des deux états la libre entrée par la voie de terre, mais pour la voie 
de mer, les soumet au payement des droits de port. Cela suppose donc une 
douane & la frontiére. Mes ces témoignages sont exceptionnels. Je croirais 
volontiers qu’en général, l’entrée par la voie de terre se faisait en franchise ; 


elle était de faible importance 4 cause de l’absence de bonnes routes et les droits 
n’auraient donné qu’un produit insignifiant. 


Here M. Francotte displays a new weakness. He will not bring out 
the full force of his authorities even when they are genuinely in his favour 
as far as they go ; he does not lay stress on the fact that these three treaties, 
presumably all that are to be found, are all three Cretan, and all three 
late. The very frequent omission of dates, indeed, is an extremely repre- 
hensible practice which vitiates not only M. Francotte’s various works, 
but also those of almost every writer on Greek and Roman life. As 
regards the three treaties, it appears from Mémoire x, p. 276, that the 
author is really referring to a treaty between Priansos and Hierapytna 
(C. I. G., 2556=Hicks 172=Michel 16). He is again inaccurate, for the 
treaty provides that a Hierapytnian may bring his property into and 
out of Priansos (and vice versa) free of duty both by sea and by land, and 
need only pay duty when he exports it by sea for sale. The same mistake 
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is made in referring to the treaty between Olunta and Lato (not Latos, by 
the way): it imposes a duty only on goods taken out and not intended 
for the owner’s private use. Similarly, the treaty between Gortyn and 
Lappa said nothing about imports. All three treaties, then, regard it 
as a privilege that goods may be exported from the city by land free 
of export duty. ‘Cela suppose donc une douane & la frontiére,’ says 
M. Francotte. Whyso? The export tax could have been levied at the city 
gate with the greatest ease, and a frontier custom-house was quite un- 
necessary. It is only because the author has got it into his head that, in 
the first place, a frontier custom-house was indispensable, and that it 
was, in the second place, not worth the expense and trouble of keeping 
up, that he has pronounced imports by land to have been free of duty. 
Yet the only point in M. Francotte’s favour is the scarcity of 
references, and this is really no argument at all. For the treaties do exist, 
even though they are all late and all Cretan, and they imply that imports 
by land were as a rule liable to duty. It is not in the least surprising that 
these references are scanty ; we do not possess many commercial treaties, 
and a large proportion of these deal with relations between distant states, 
when the mention of any privilege for land commerce would have been an 
absurdity. The preponderatingly maritime character of Greek trade 
would also tend with much effect to keep down the number of references, 
but this affords no proof that an enterprising small trader could land his 
goods in Smugglers’ Creek and take them into the city through the gates 
free of duty. From [Dem.] 35, 28 f. we learn that he could do nothing of 
the kind. Furthermore, there was the d:ar’Awv. Hesychius tells us 
that this was an ad valorem duty imposed at the gates of Athens, and we 
know that it existed elsewhere. It was imposed in Caria under Mausolus : 
cf. Ps.-Arist. Oec. 2,14. The point of the story there seems to be generally 
misunderstood : it does not imply that there was anything extraordinary 
about this Carian daridov, but simply that the ingenious finance- 
minister Condalus extended its scope so as to include dead soldiers (cf. 
the extension of érxapria in the previous sentence). Again, this impost 
was regularly levied in Egypt under the Ptolemies (cf. Wilcken, 0.G. i. pp. 
354-360). A noteworthy point about the Athenian diarvAvov was that 
the percentage imposed varied according to the goods brought in—thus, 
honey paid more than barley (Zenob. Prov. i. 74, p. 249 Gaisf.). Alto- 
gether, it is clear that in this matter commonsense and the evidence are 
at hopeless variance with willing belief. 
On the second page of his first essay M. Francotte says : 


le taux parait étre en régle générale de 2% de la valeur. Cette uniformité du 
droit est étrange: c’est que la grande masse des marchandises importées a peu 
de valeur ; sans cela, on efit relevé le tarif pour les objets de prix. Cest ensuite 
que l’on n’introduit guére de produits fabriqués ou du moins pas en concurrence 
avec l'industrie locale ; sans cela, avec leurs idées sur la cité parfaite qui doit 
se suffire 4 elle-méme, les Grecs n’eussent pas manqué de donner dans le pro- 
tectionnisme. 


The question is: Why was the import duty fixed as a rule at one figure, 
viz. 2 per cent.? M. Francotte replies: (1) Most of the merchandise 
imported was of small vaiue—otherwise, the duty would have been raised 
for valuable articles; (2) manufactured articles were practically never 
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imported into any city which also manufactured these articles. The 
first answer is meaningless as an argument and incorrect as a statement. 
Small though the body of Greek commerce appears in comparison with 
modern times, it was large and important for the circumstances of the age, 
and any list of imports (such as that given by Bliimner in Die gewerbliche 
Thitigkeit der Volker des klassischen Altertums) will show that the most 
valuable articles known were among its objects. Indeed, if most of the 
merchandise imported was of little value, how does it come that several 
states, according to M. Francotte’s words on the previous page, drew from 
the duties on them ‘les principales recettes de leurs budgets’ ? And would 
2 per cent. on articles for the most part valueless have brought in a million 
drachmae per annum to Rhodes? The amazing statement that prac- 
tically only raw material was imported need not be discussed; M. 
Francotte himself abandons it hastily in favour of the view that 
manufactured articles were not imported in rivalry with local industries, 
since otherwise the Greeks would have adopted protection. As for ‘the 
Greek idea of the perfect self-sufficing city,’ it was a mere idle notion 
of the philosophers, who scorned to be practical or businesslike—in their 
writings at any rate. M. Francotte has no proof that the absurdity 
was shared by the everyday sensible Greek : ‘ von den Griechen,’ says 
H. Nissen, ‘habe ich Béckh schmunzelnd sagen héren, sie hitten mit 
Geld sehr gut Bescheid gewusst.’ 

M. Francotte states that the sovereigns of Bosporos imposed an export 
duty of a thirtieth on wheat, but granted a reduction of one-half to some 
of their best clients, among them being the Athenians. The reference 
given is Dem. 20, 32. Demosthenes, however, states in the clearest 
language that the Athenians received, not a reduction of one-half the 
export tax, but complete immunity, and actually works out a sum in 
arithmetic showing how much this meant to Athens yearly. Nor is this 
all, for even with this blunder corrected M. Francotte’s statement of 
what the Bosporan princes did is still inaccurate. Both in. Dem. 20, 
31 and in [Dem.] 34, 36 f.—an important- passage which should also 
have been quoted—it is made perfectly clear that the privilege in 


question was granted, not to Athenians as such, but to those exporting 
corn for the Athenian market : 


Knpvypa yap toumoapévou TMapurddou év Boordpe, éav tis BovAnra ’AOnvace eis 
Td "Arrixdv €umdpuov orrnyeiv, dred Tov oirov éeEdyewv, x.r.A.—[Dem. ] 34. 36. 


When the first two pages of his first essay yield such alarming 
evidence against M. Francotte’s trustworthiness, it is obvious that every 
statement he makes, from the most important to the most trivial, requires 
to be examined with scrupulous care before it is accepted. 


W. A. GoLiGcHER. 


Studien zur Byzantinischen Verwaltung Agyptens. Von Marraras 


GeuzeER, Dr.Phil. (Leipziger Historische Abhandlungen. XIII. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1909.) 


THE administration of Egypt in the Byzantine period has hitherto remained 
practically unexamined. The present work, carried out under the editor- 
ship of Professor Wilcken, triumphs over the extreme difficulty of the 
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subject in a manner that augurs well for the future of these studies. Dr. 
Gelzer’s achievement is the result of a thorough and scholarly mastery 
of authorities rarely combined, the Codes of Theodosius and Justinian, 
the ecclesiastical and general literature, and the papyri. He has given 
us a picture not complete in all details, but entirely trustworthy in its 
main lines. He has moreover established a number of important individual 
points. The work in fact will be the starting point for subsequent 
students, and the courage and perseverance of its author will not be thrown 
away. 

It is divided into three chapters. Chapter i. deals with the provincial 
subdivisions of Egypt, showing in detail the continuous process of splitting 
up the country into ever smaller administrative districts, and ending 
with a careful study of Justinian’s reorganisation.! The results, not yet 
complete, are summarised in a table (p. 36). The author incidentally 
shows that Diocletian’s principle of separation of military and civil power 
was only occasionally violated in the fifth century, but finally abandoned 
in the sixth. Perhaps the most interesting part of this chapter is the last, 
where the author deals with the motives and date of Justinian’s Edict 13, 
which has been assigned by Schdéll-Kroll to 538-9, by Zachariié von 
Lingenthal to 553-4. We learn that the former is to be preferred both on 
circumstantial grounds and because a papyrus dating from before 553 
(P. Aphr. Cairo 1) is addressed to the Dux et Augustalis Thebaici 
limitis, a title which could only have been used after Edict. 13 c. 23. 

Chapter ii. attacks the problems of tax-collection in the fourth century, 
and municipal organisation. We find in the fourth century a system 
differing sensibly from that of the third. The old voyes organisation, 
headed by the strategus, has disappeared, and in its place we have a com- 
pletely municipal system headed by the exactor. De facto, the area of 
the zé\s corresponds to the old nome, just as the functions of the stratequs 
are taken over by the exactor; and accordingly the older names are 
still occasionally found late in the fourth century. An example, unpub- 
lished when Dr. Gelzer wrote, is P. Oxyr. vii. 1057, 2 of the year 362. 
But legally nome and strategus had ceased to exist. The disappearance 
of the strategus in the course of the fourth century had already been noted 
by Professor Wilcken?; it remained for his pupil in the present work to 
fix a more exact date. Space does not permit us to reproduce the con- 
vincing arguments (pp. 42, 52, 57) for attributing to the reign of Maximinus 
(305-313) the substitution of the exactor for the strategus, and other 
connected changes—substitution of pagus for toparchy, abolition of 
decaprotia. The author is at his best in his treatment of the personnel of 
tax-collection (p. 42 ff.), particularly in his identification of the termino- 
logy of the papyriwith that of the Codex Theodosianus. Thus érieAnryjs = 
procurator, irodéxtns = susceptor, dratntys perhaps = compulsor. There 
are some good pages also on the course of tax-collection ; in particular 
we would call attention to the delicate, but certain, inference drawn 
(p. 62) from the words of Cod. Theodos. i. 14, 1:... omnia tributa 
exigere, suscipere, postremo compellere iubemus.’ The word postremo 
shows that we have before us not a rhetorical pleonasm, but a description 
of three stages of collection—ezactio, susceptio, compulsio. 


1 Just. Edict. 13. 2 Hermes, 27, 297 ff. 1 Ostr. 435 n. 3. 
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Chapter iil..is devoted to the economic and political development of 
Egypt after the fourth century. The author’s general thesis is that, at 
the end of the fourth and at the beginning of the fifth century, the system 
of great territorial lordships, exempted from the ordinary municipal 
system, arose in Egypt, as it had risen long before in the other provinces. 
In course of time the lords increased both the extent of their possessions 
and their independence of the central government; moreover they 
absorbed the chief state and municipal offices. The result was that in 
the years before the Arabian conquest the whole government of the 
country was in their hands. The development of these great lordships 
was resisted in its earlier stages by the state: see Cod. Theodos. 11, 24, 
and Cod. Justin. 11, 54. To these laws against patronage as applying to 
Egypt Dr. Gelzer devotes some learned pages. We think that he might 
have given more attention to the influence of the very ancient theory 
of origo or idia, and of the example of forced tenancy of public lands, 
upon the evolution of peasant serfdom. Still the former of these omissions 
is only partial (see p. 70), and the latter deliberate (see p. 69). The 
fullest treatment is, very properly, given to the constitution of 415, 
Cod. Theodos. 11, 24, 6, which is virtually a compromise between the 
central government and the patrons. The present reviewer differs from 
Dr. Gelzer’s interpretation of this law in various points, notably the 
explanation of the term homologi coloni.3 These points, important as 
they are, are matters of detail which cannot be argued here, and they do 
not affect Dr. Gelzer’s main thesis, which is that the constitution was the 
charter of the patrons, the first legal recognition of private serfdom in 
Egypt. The paucity of published fifth-century papyri makes it rather 
difficult to test the results of the constitution, but we think that the 
author’s conclusions require some qualification. The constitution is 
limited in its scope, and legislation against patronage continued under 
later emperors.* 

Dr. Gelzer carries his study through to the end of the sixth century, 
and it is interesting to observe what striking results he obtains by rigidly 
adhering to Zacharié von Lingenthal’s doctrine of the survival of a free 
element in the peasantry—coloni liberi as opposed to coloni adscripticii. 
His closing pages contain a thorough analysis of the documents relating 
tothe patron houseofFlaviusApion. Henoticesthatits yewpyot évardypador 
are described as dd érorxiov duaépovtos TH tuerépa treppveia, not as azo 
KOpns Tapapyoupevys bro Tis iperépas treppveias (pp. 84-5). Then later 
(p. 92), to the question who were the subjects of the pagarchs (sixth 
century) he answers that they must have been the free peasantry, since 
they can have been neither zodira: nor évardypado. He discusses 
finally the very interesting material of some of the Aphr. Cairo papyr 
which deal with the claim of certain free villages to airozpayia, i.e. to 
collect their own taxes without the oppressive intervention of the 
pagarch. 

F. DE ZULUETA. 


3 See Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, i. 2, pp. 22 ff. and 51 ff. 
4 Cod. Justin. 11, 54. 
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Franzisische Verfassungsgeschichte von der Mitte des neunten Jahrhunderts 
bis zur Revolution. Von R. Hoitzmann. (Munich: Oldenbourg. 
1910.) 


ALL students of French history and teachers generally will welcome 
Professor Holtzmann’s volume, which has been added to the Handbuch der 
Mittelalterlichen und Neueren Geschichte, edited by Professors von Below 
and Meinecke. Authoritative works upon the constitutional history of 
medieval France are more or less accessible, thanks especially to M. Viollet, 
but the extensive inquiries into later history are fast getting beyond the 
control and are largely out of the reach of the ordinary reader. Professor 
Holtzmann, of Strassburg, whose own studies on the court of peers is 
known to specialists, has come to the rescue in this handbook of five 
hundred pages. The necessity of compression has prevented the author 
from indulging in much criticism or in general surveys of the state of 
political institutions at important periods. The treatment of the subject 
is both according to subject and chronological ; the book is divided into 
three parts, covering respectively the periods 843-1180, 1180-1437, 1437- 
1789; within each part the chapters deal with different subjects. The 
feudal relation occupies the chief place in the first section, the king in the 
other sections. It is obyious that a treatise of this kind will be more 
valuable as a companion to other books and as a work of reference than as 
an independent guide ; for example, the wide period covered in each brief 
chapter of the third part prevents any consecutive discussion of the con- 
stitution on the eve of the Revolution. But Professor Holtzmann has, 
we think, done the right thing and made the best use of his space. It is 
unnecessary, even if the reviewer were competent to do so, to examine the 
whole of the book ; every reader will! test it for himself, but so far as we 
have been able to judge small fault is to be found with the author so long 
as his aim is kept in mind. The range is exhaustive and the compilation 
exact and minute. Technical terms are carefully explained, and the 
author has not tried to avoid dulness by omitting details which any 
student who consults the book with a special object in view would expect 
to find. The index is good. 

Naturally the most important part of a book like this, which is put 
out as a scientific compilation, is the bibliography. Professor Holtzmann 
is of great help to us here, since he adds a special index of the authors 
referred to in his lists of books. A general bibliography is prefixed to 
each section of the book, and this deals more particularly with works on 
general history (e.g. a useful list of the writers on the ancien régime, p. 308). 
In addition a list of books is prefixed to each chapter. These lists will 
be of great help to teachers and to students. The author has not 
quite escaped the danger of being arbitrary in hisselection, and on the 
whole we think he has tried to give too much. Here and there he seems 
to have referred to books and articles upon special points, because he 
happened to know of them, and again his desire not to repeat himself 
causes him to omit books in places in which they would be quite as useful 
to the reader as in the place where they are found. For example, there is a 
general reference to the cahiers de doléances on p. 372, but no specific 
reference to the cahiers de paroisses at the head of the chapter upon the 
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various orders of society in town and country (p. 481), which deals with 
the peasant. In the part of the book in which the present writer feels 
most at home it is surprising to find Professor Brunner’s studies on Anglo- 
Norman law and Richard’s Les Comtes de Poitou omitted from the list of 
authorities on the provinces ; also all reference to the works of M. Boissonade. 
M. Lucien Valin’s Le Duc de Normandie et sa Cour (1910) appeared after 
Professor Holtzmann’s book was ready (it well deserves insertion), but 
the first volume of Le Cacheux’s Actes de la Chancellerie d’ Henri VI, which 
deals with the English in Normandy, appeared in 1907. It is omitted, 
as also is Stevenson’s Wars of the English in France, the ccllection of 
documents published in the Rolls Series. Some at least of these books 
are essential. F. M. Powilcke. 


Domesday Tables. 
By F. H. Barine. (London: St. Catherine Press. 1909.) 


Tuis most laborious and valuable contribution to the elucidation of 
Domesday Book falls into two unequal sections. The larger section com- 
prises elaborate tabular statistics for six counties, Surrey, Berkshire, 
Middlesex, Hertford, Buckingham and Bedford, each with what is over 
modestly termed a preliminary note. In the shorter section are re- 
printed articles from this Review on the making of the New Forest, on the 
march of William the Conqueror from Hastings to London as traced in 
the Domesday valuations, and on the battle of Hastings. Mr. Baring’s 
tables form the most comprehensive and thorough piece of Domesday 
analysis since Eyton’s volumes, and are of course free from the miscon- 
ception of some of the terms of the survey which mars that scholar’s 
work. The arrangement of the tables has been very carefully thought out, 
and as compared with Eyton’s the smaller double-page and bolder type 
offer obvious advantages. It is much easier to take in the important 
particulars at a single view, though the gain in concentration and clearness 
is to some extent counterbalanced by the necessary abbreviations and by 
the close crowding of figures. The difficulty of carrying the eye over the 
details of an entry which extends across two opposite pages, without 
repetition of names, is ingeniously surmounted by the frequent repetition 
of a letter in Clarendon type. The insertion of ‘ hides,’ ‘ teamlands,’ and 
* valets’ in successive columns facilitates comparison of assessment with 
taxable capacity, and clear cases of the use of the five-hide unit are specially 
emphasised. At the same time, warning is given that, though the 
hides of adjoining vills may add up to a multiple of five, it is not safe 
to infer that they once formed a single vill in view of proved cases of 
adjustment of taxation between adjacent manors. 

The most original feature of Mr. Baring’s Domesday researches, apart 
from the investigations contained in the republished papers at the end of 
this volume, is the complete conception he has formed of the various pro- 
cesses which the facts obtained from the Domesday juries went through 
before they attained the shape in which they have come down to us. 
Without such power of reconstruction those who attempt to work back 
from the fief arrangement of Great and Little Domesday to the original re- 
turns by vill and hundred are constantly being brought up against : »stacles 
which they cannot remove. Thus the order in which the compilers took 
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the hundred returns, a point of great importance in the identification of 
doubtful vills, may seem to be securely established from the rubrics of 
certain fiefs and then thrown into doubt by a different sequence in others. 
In nearly all such cases Mr. Baring is able to account quite naturally for 
these exceptions to the usual order of the hundreds. The most striking 
divergencies are on Terra Regis, and the explanation here is that the com- 
pilers had before them returns made by royal bailifis who had adopted 
a hundred sequence of their own. In some cases of divided vills the names 
of which recur in different fiefs the original sequence of the villages can 
also be determined, and the neat way in which this can be used to dis- 
tinguish Domesday vills of similar name is illustrated on p. 97 from the 
Hertfordshire hundred of Broadwater. The suggestion for this latter 
method of identification came, it should be said, from Mr. Ragg, to whom 
also the author acknowledges his indebtedness for the main part of his 
tables for Bedfordshire. His clear grasp of the methods of the compilers 
also enables Mr. Baring to suggest an explanation of the erratic and 
puzzling way in which the manor rubric and the phrase ‘ pro uno manerio ’ 
are introduced in different counties. He agrees, we may add, with 
Maitland in believing that the term manerium must have had a technicai 
meaning, but does not attempt an interpretation. The advantage of 
dealing with a number of adjacent counties on the comparative method 
is well brought out in the prefatory ‘ notes.’ It thus appears, for 
instance, that, while Middlesex, Hertfordshire, and Buckinghamshire 
were probably dealt with by the same group of commissioners, the 
compilation of the survey of the last county in Great Domesday can- 
not have been entrusted to the clerk who was seemingly responsible 
for the final shape of the other two. Comparison also shows that in 
1065 those parts of Hertfordshire, Buckinghamshire, and Bedfordshire 
which had been within the Danelagh were full of small owners of 
land while on the Mercian side of the old border large manors 
were the rule. Mr. Baring makes the interesting suggestion that the 
high proportion of bordars twenty years later, in just those districts 
where ownership had been much sub-divided ‘may be partly due to 
the men under the smaller holders of 1065, being neglected in the 
T.R.E. figures but appearing as bordars in 1086’ (p. 178). If space 
allowed many similar instances of new light cast upon old problems 
could be adduced. 

In reprinting at the end of the volume three of his articles from this 
Review the author has taken the opportunity to revise and where necessary 
expand them. That on the footsteps of the Conqueror as visible in the 
Domesday record of wasted manors in 1067 appears without much altera- 
tion, but those on the making of the New Forest and the battlefield of 
Hastings have been considerably enlarged and improved. Mr. Baring’s de- 
monstration that between those who allege that the creation of the New 
Forest involved the dispossession of a large population and those who 
aver that nothing of the kind occurred, the truth lies somewhere short 
of midway, is now made clearer by a diagram of the New Forest district 
and by tables giving the Domesday statistics of villages partly absorbed 
in the forest. The republication of the Hastings article is more than 
justified by the inclusion of the admirable map of the battlefield with 
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contours at ten feet intervals prepared in 1907 by Major-General James, 
which supersedes that made by him more than thirty years ago for 
Freeman’s Norman Conquest. James Tair. 


Geschichte der Hohenstaufen und ihrer Zeit. Von HEINRICH GERDES. 
(Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. 1908.) 

Charakteristik der inneren Kirchenpolitik Friedrich Barbarossas. Von 
Dr. Utricu Peters. (Greifswald. 1909.) 

Die dussere Kirchenpolitik Friedrich Barbarossas bis zum Tode Rainalds von 
Dassel. Von Utricu Peters. (Hamburg. 1910.) 


Dr. Gerves’ book is the third volume of a history of the German people 
and their culture in the middle ages. It covers the years 1125-1250, and 
the author hopes to publish a fourth volume extending to the close of the 
fifteenth century. We have not seen the first and second volumes, 
which began to be published in 1891; but we understand that they 
were well received. The third volume has the merit of a clear, although 
somewhat mechanical, scheme. Political history is treated first in 
a section of rather more than four hundred pages. The second 
part, entitled Innere Geschichte, deals with social and economic develop- 
ment, law and institutions, the church and intellectual culture. We 
have found the sketch of political history a serviceable guide to the 
authorities and to secondary works of larger scope. Dr. Gerdes, as a pupil 
of Waitz, inherits a tradition of sound scholarship. His narrative is based 
on the primary sources and is fortified with references which are not the 
less valuable for their conciseness. The grouping and the selection of the 
facts are admirable. There is a want of life and colour in the style; and 
Dr. Gerdes bows too unreservedly before the opinions of the chroniclers 
in cases where he might legitimately form his own judgment. But his 
conservatism makes him a safer pilot than the more ambitious and subjective 
manual-writers of the modern school. In the second part he attempts 
a difficult task with qualified success. He still turns to good account his 
knowledge of the chroniclers, using them to corroborate and correct the 
results of the monographs which he epitomises. Of recent researches on 
such topics as the towns he gives a careful summary. But his horizon is 
too restricted. In dealing with ecclesiastical history he ignores the work 
of French and Italian scholars on the papacy, the religious orders and the 
heretics. He does not attempt to correlate German institutions with those 
of other medieval states. Apart from a useful appreciation of the chronicles, 
his treatment of literature is jejune and uninteresting. 

Dr. Peters, like his master, Professor Bernheim, has devoted special 
attention to the history of the concordat of Worms; and the first part of 
his essay on Frederick’s internal church policy is devoted to a review of the 
more recent controversies relating to that treaty. Following Bernheim 
and Hauck, Dr. Peters argues that on both sides the concordat had been 
intended as a permanent settlement, and was legally in full force during the 
reigns of Lothar and Conrad III; but that these emperors had been afraid 
to exercise consistently any of the rights conceded under the concordat 
except that of investiture, and that the twenty-eighth canon of the Lateran 
Synod of 1139 was intended to prevent the emperor from appearing, either 
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in person or by deputy, at ecclesiastical elections. Frederick I reasserted 
the rights of the crown, but on the whole was careful to observe the letter 
of the concordat. He intended to make use of episcopal sees and abbacies, 
as the Ottos had used them, to reward political services. But the concordat 
gave him opportunities of influencing the electors and of setting aside 
an undesirable bishop-elect. His most remarkable claim was that of the 
Devolutionsrecht, the right of nominating when the electors could not 
agree ; but the claim was a mere threat, used to intimidate the Hildebran- 
dine party. On the other hand he showed no hesitation in deposing or 
otherwise punishing a disloyal bishop. In his second essay Dr. Peters 
examines and dismisses the theory of Ficker, that Frederick proposed 
to make the German church independent of the papacy. He also argues 
that it is impossible to distinguish the personal views of the emperor 
from those of Rainald von Dassel. This study of Frederick’s relations with 
Hadrian IV and Alexander III is cast in the form of narrative, and has a 
slightly rhetorical character which to some extent disguises its real merits 
as a work of historical scholarship. Both essays are useful, but rather as 
summarising the present state of our knowledge than because of any strik- 
ing originality in their conclusions. H. W. C. Davis. 


Legenda Sanctae Clarae Virginis. Tratta dal MS. 338 della Biblioteca 
Comunale di Assisi, edita per cura del Professore FRANCESCO 
Pennaccui. (Assisi: Tipografia Metastasio, 1910.) 


The Life of Saint Clare ascribed to Fr. Thomas of Celano. Translated and 


edited from the earliest MSS. by Father Pascua, Rosryson, with 


an Appendix containing the Rule of Saint Clare. (Philadelphia : 
Dolphin Press, 1910.) 


THE ascription of the life of St. Clare to Thomas of Celano rests almost 
entirely on internal evidence. The introductory letter shows that it was 
written by a friar minor at the command of Alexander IV, but the only 
manuscript which contains a prologue mentioning the name of Thomas of 
Celano is Magliabecchi cl. xxxviii, no. 135 in the Biblioteca Nazionale at 
Florence, an Italian version written in the seventeenth century. The 
internal evidence however is very strong, as may be seen from Professor 
Pennacchi’s introduction. The close parallel which he points out as 
existing between the Legenda S. Clarae and the sketch of the history of 
the Poor Ladies in Celano’s First Life of St. Francis is particularly 
noteworthy (p. xxvii). Professor Pennacchi’s edition is based on the 
well-known Assisi manuscript, which appears to be the oldest; he has 
collated, or had collated, six other manuscripts, and he mentions twelve 
more manuscripts of the Legend. In the introduction he discusses the 
authorship of the Legend, the genealogy of St. Clare, the position of the 
monastery of 8. Angelo de Panzo, the first Rule of the Poor Clares, and 
the relations of Frederick II to the city of Assisi. The text is furnished 
with critical notes giving the various readings, and with historical 
notes and references to the frequent Biblical quotations. The Bulla 
canonizationis S. Clarae and other documents are printed in the appendix. 
The volume, which is issued ‘by the Societa internazionale di Studi 
Francescani, deserves a hearty welcome from all students of Franciscan 
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history. A more detailed description of the manuscripts would have 
been useful, with some account of their provenance and their relations 
to each other. The variants of the British Museum manuscript! are 
not given accurately; but it must be remembered that Professor 
Pennacchi did not collate this manuscript himself.2 The text seems 
remarkably free from errors, but in one or two places we think it requires 
emendation ; thus on p. 5, |. 14, Jwmen is surely a mistake for mundum 
(as in the Cotton manuscript and in Acta Sanctorum). 

In the appendix the editor prints from the British Museum manuscript 
the two famous chapters on St. Francis and St. Clare eating together 
at the Portiuncula and on St. Clare blessing the bread at the command 
of the pope (probably Gregory IX in 1235). These chapters occur in 
a somewhat different form in the manuscript used by the Bollandists 
as well as in Cleopatra B. ii. where they are inserted before the chapter 
‘De ferventissimo crucifixi amore’ (p. 42).3 There is no doubt 
that these stories, which are found in the Actus, Fioretti, and else- 
where, do not come from Thomas of Celano. He was not writing 
the biography of a woman but drawing the picture of a saint for the 
veneration and imitation of the present and the future; he was not 
likely to insert an episode which involved a breach of the strict clausura 
which Gregory [IX imposed on the Poor Clares. Father Paschal Robinson 
goes too far in declaring the Portiuncula story (he does not, we think, 
mention the blessing of the loaves) ‘ wholly devoid of historical foundation.’ 
Celano has said enough to show how steadily St. Clare resisted the rule of 
Ugolino and adhered to the vow of poverty. It is Celano who has preserved 
her courageous retort to the pope. ‘ If thou fearest thy vow, we release 
thee from the vow.’ ‘ Holy Father,’ she said, ‘ never do I wish to be 
released in anywise from following Christ for ever.’ 

Father Paschal Robinson’s edition is an excellent piece of work. The 
translation is none the worse that the editor has not always succeeded in 
retaining Celano’s continual plays upon words. He has shrunk with 
perhaps unnecessary fastidiousness from putting into English one 
remarkable passage (p. 24, and n. 113). Father Robinson has added 
a translation of the rule of St. Clare (1253). A translation of the 
tule which Ugolino drew up for the Order of St. Damian (preserved in the 
Bull Cum omnis vera religio, 24 May 1239) would have afforded some 
interesting comparisons. The notes are well chosen and full of well-digested 


1 Cotton MS., Cleopatra B. ii. 

? Thus the heading is: Incipit prohemium super legendam beatissime Clare Virginis. 
P. 1, 1. 10, et providit . . . fulcitatem (for fulcimentum); p. 2, n. b, sitis (not satis) ; 
n. g, the manuscript does not add parvitas; and, p. 3, n. 7, does not omit Amen. 
P. 6, l. 2, Adita (for Edita); 1. 4, ac infra (for atque intra); p. 7, 1. 8, judicabat .. . 
praedocta; 1. 15, commendabat for committebat. P. 8, n. f, ‘B.M.’ has the reading 
ascribed to ‘B’(= Brussels MS.). P. 9, 1. 19, ei for jam. P. 10,1. 4, contendit for 
contendens, and Ex tunc for Et tunc; 1. 9, arbitratur. P. 11, 1. 10, praeradians. 
P. 12, L. 1, wt ceteros ad palmos concurrentibus. P. 13, 1. 7, aula for arula; 1. 9, 
relictis for reiectis. P. 14, n. a, after perseverancia add et constancia. P. 17, 1. 5, 
spernenda for adspernanda ('). 

% A few errors in the printed text of these chapters should be noted: p. 99, 1. 7, 
Ex quo vobis fratres carissimi (not quo vobis, eo); p. 100, 1. 22, multimode; 
p- 101, lL. 4, remansit. P. 102, 1. 3, Tantae, (the rubricator has painted a Q, 
disregarding the ¢ which was inserted for his guidance). P. 103, 1. 11, cui (not 
cum); 1. 18, Et Papa: Et hoc, inquit, ut... P. 103, 1. 25, insert signum 
after panibus. P. 104, l. 1, ostenso; 1. 4, primo, not potentissimo; 1. 6, Ortulana. 
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learning, and the illustrations add to the attractiveness of a very attractive 
volume. We must add that the printers have made sad havoc of the text 
of the Privilegium Paupertatis (p. 143). A. G. Lirrte. 


Essai Economique sur les Mutations des Monnaies dans l’ancienne France 
de Philippe le Bel a Charles VII. Par ApotpHe Lanpry, Maitre de 
Conférences & I’Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes. (Paris: 
Champion. 1910.) 


Tue history of French currency during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries is a subject of peculiar interest and difficulty, and in 
spite of the many books devoted to it, neither the aims nor the results of 
the policy pursued are in all cases clear. In all probability they were not 
clear even at the time ; the condition of France during the period was one 
of civil war and foreign invasion, and financial expedients must often have 
seemed more important to her rulers than obedience to strict monetary 
theory. It is not therefore surprising that writers on this topic should 
have occasionally discussed the monetary policy of the French govern- 
ment as though it had been dictated by the demon of avarice to despots 
without scruples. This tone belongs to the past ; even the action 
of Philip the Fair has now been explained and in part justified by 
M. Borelli de Serres, whose works and those of others have cleared the way 
for a general critical study of policy and results. The difficulty of this 
study is increased by the fact that the actual accounts of the working 
of the French mints do not exist. The student of English medieval 
currency can find in existing documents the exact amounts issued of 
money of any weight; in France such information is too often lacking. 
But in other respects the ground is now fairly clear, and a work like that 
of M. Landry, which considers currency questions with the critical eye 
of the trained economist, is therefore timely. With the actual history he 
is of course not directly concerned, though his familiarity with it and with 
its literature is apparent at every turn; his special object is to discover 
the motives that produced the policy of the French kings and to explain 
its results. 

If we look at the history of the French currency during the period 
under consideration as a whole, we shall notice two contrary movements 
in action: from time to time we shall see the metallic content of the coins 
diminished in various ways, by lowering the standard weight or fineness 
or both, and from time to time we shall find the metallic content increased 
in the opposite way. In some cases these alterations are accompanied 
by a crying down of the existing currency, in other cases no such crying 
down took place. In England during the same period there is no instance 
of an increase in the metallic content and none of a decry, and the amount 
of debasement here was much smaller thanin France. For in this country 
in spite of occasional increases the final result was a considerable diminu- 
tion in the metallic content of the coins. 

The first three chapters of M. Landry’s treatise are mainly descriptive, 
but in the fourth chapter he begins a discussion as to the motives of 
currency policy which is continued in the two chapters following. Only 
a brief sketch of his argument can here be given with a few criticisms on 
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his method and its results. The kings of France, says M. Landry, were 
continually anxious that their mints should be at work, and he adds with 
justice that the natural tendency of the French mints—as indeed of all 
others—was to sink into inactivity. Two methods of stimulation were 
open to the king: by altering the currency, and especially by crying down 
the coins in circulation, he might compel bullion to flow to the mint ; or in 
various ways he might attempt to prevent it from being used elsewhere. 
Various measures of the latter kind were put in force. The importation 
of bullion was favoured, its exportation forbidden; the employment of 
gold and silver in the arts was restricted by sumptuary laws, which 
M. Landry has rightly seen to form a portion of the monetary code ; various 
attempts were made to prevent the market price of bullion from rising 
above the mint price, and in certain cases gold and silver were even seized 
and coined by force. The main motive of all these measures is to be 
looked for in the king’s desire for revenue from his seigniorage, but 
M. Landry does not omit to note that the king might often desire an 
increased activity in his mints for the purpose of repairing the defects of 
the current coin, though here, as elsewhere in his book, he seems to attach 
far too little importance to this question. 

In chapter v the author deals with debasements of the currency. With 
great justice he refuses to admit that the kings of France debased their 
coins either to increase the value of accumulated treasure, or to evade 
paying their debts in full, or to diminish their expenditure, and he points 
out that in all probability any attempts of the kind must have resulted in 
failure, or have probably, if not certainly, diminished the king’s revenue as 
well as his expenditure. The author’s own view is that the debasements 
of the currency aimed at a double purpose, namely to bring bullion to the 
royal mints and so secure the king a large, if temporary, revenue from the 
seigniorage, and to enable the mint authorities to make the ratio of the gold 
and silver coin correspond with the ratios of the market prices of those 
metals. In the same spirit the author deals with the problem of the 
occasional increases effected in the metallic content of the currency. Here, 
too, he refuses to admit dishonesty as a general motive and prefers to refer 
these increases partly to a desire to regulate the ratio of the gold and silver 
coin, and more commonly to a desire to comply with the popular cry for a 
return to ‘good money.’ In those cases in which the increases were 
accompanied by a crying down of current coins, he supposes the main 
motive to have been a desire to make profit from the seigniorage upon 
the new issues. Here, too, as in the case of debasements, he finds real 
causes in the financial and economic needs of the time without attributing 
to the government a cynical and stupid dishonesty. In an important 
chapter he discusses the actual results of alterations in the coinage and 
their remoter consequences. 

The book is not entirely easy reading. The lucidity of French writers 
has made their readers exacting, probably too exacting, when the subject 
is technical and difficult in itself and complicated by the perversities of 
medieval arithmetic. It is therefore possible for the reader to believe 
that he has discovered a flaw in M. Landry’s argument or an omission in 
his collection of facts, when closer reading might show that neither flaw 
nor omission existed. In spite of this possibility the following criticisms 
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seem not unfounded. It has already been suggested that M. Landry has 
attached insufficient importance to the influence of the general condition 
of coin in circulation. In the fourteenth century in England the wear 
and tear of circulation appear to have reduced the coins in circulation on 
the average to less than seven-eighths of their face value. It is probable 
that in France the difference was at least as great. May it not be suggested 
that this is at any rate one cause for the continual idleness of the mints and 
the concomitant rise of the market price of bullion above the mint price ? 
The same factor may be suggested as an influence in producing the diffi- 
culties found in regulating the ratio of the gold and silver coins. The 
silver was more in circulation than the gold, and therefore wore more 
rapidly. It may be noted in this connexion that M. Landry in dealing 
with the question of cours volontaires (p. 151) points out that the gold 
coinage was current at a value higher than its face value more often than 
the silver; this can easily be understood if it was less worn, but 
M. Landry’s own treatment of cours volontaires is based upon other and more 
complicated considerations, to which of course due weight must be allowed. 
Other lines of criticism might be suggested. The effect of the heavy 
indemnities paid by France during the fourteenth century is not discussed, 
though the loss of actual money in this manner must have been con- 
siderable, if we may judge from the fact that the influx undoubtedly 
affected English monetary history. Again, nothing is said of the effect 
upon currency of the action of the international financial houses, which 
played so large a part in the history of the time. But here M. Landry 
might reply that this was no part of his subject. And if it were pointed 
out that M. Landry has paid little heed to English evidence bearing upon 
his subject, he might retort by inquiring what English students since 
Ruding had done to make the archives of the English mint accessible to 


inquirers. C. G. Crump. 


Calendar of the Patent Rolls of Richard II. Vol. V1: 1396-1399. 
(London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1909.) 


Tue publication of the sixth volume of this Calendar completes the 
work for the reign. It is to be hoped that a calendar of the Close Rolls 
for the same period will now be taken in hand. The mass of the documents 
summarised in the volume before us are of the usual routine character, but 
occasional sidelights are thrown upon the great events which were 
happening in the three years covered by it. The murder of William 
de Laken by a Cheshire knight, in the presence of the king and the 
whole parliament of September 1397 (p. 427), seems to have been a 
piece of private vengeance, but more direct information about the work 
of that notorious parliament is not lacking. For a time the rolls are full 
of grants from the forfeited possessions of the former lords appellant, of 
which Bushy, Green, and Bagot obtained a fair share, though the two 
former had to secure a formal pardon for their adherence to the duke of 
Gloucester and his party in 1386-7. It is worth noting that during the two 
sessions of this parliament Richard raised loans to the total amount of 
£20,000 (pp. 178-182). Incidental illustrations of the arbitrary govern- 


ment that followed are the condemnation of Henry Bowet in 1399, by 
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authority of the parliament of 1397-8, and cases of treason tried 
in the court of chivalry (pp. 433, 505), both of which figured among the 
offences for which Richard was shortly afterwards deposed. Another 
aspect of his autocracy is recalled by the mention of a sagittarius vigiliarum 
nostrarum and of the foreign magnates and knights retained for his service. 
The magnates in question included Pierre de Craon, lord of La Ferté 
Bernard, who received a grant of £500 and the use of the royal manor of 
Havering atte Bower for life (pp. 572, 576). He is curiously entitled 
‘knight (and) merchant.’ Richard’s attempt at absolutism does not 
leave any reflection in the forms of the rolls. Important grants continued 
to be made ‘ with the assent of the council,’ and there is no evidence that 
the king made any effort to revive that use of the royal signet which had 
been suppressed by the appellants in 1386. In the last weeks of the reign, 
when Richard was a mere nominal king, it is interesting to observe 
the gradual transition from the ‘ advice’ to the ‘ assent’ of the duke of 
Lancaster. 

Richard’s liberality to the church, especially to the Carthusians 
and the Friars, is well illustrated. The declension of the latter from their 
early principles is clearly marked when the friars of Chiltern Langley, 
* precluded by their rule from acquiring lands in perpetuity,’ are pro- 
vided with a dozen manors by the device of granting them to the convent 
of Dartford for their use (p. 563). Some light is cast upon the economic 
state of England by grants of exemption to the men of Lancashire from 
import dues on provisions, complaints from Bristol of the disastrous 
effects of the king’s Irish expeditions upon their trade with that island, 
and new regulations for the London fishmongers. An important com- 
position relating to the election and duties of the bailifis of Shrewsbury 
is printed in full (pp. 472-5). Among entries of a more miscellaneous 
character we may notice a commutation at Bibury, in Gloucestershire, of a 
number of ancient services, which look as if they went back to some ‘ rad- 
knight ’ of the eleventh century. Mr. G. J. Morris has done the calendaring 
with his usual care, and his long index offers but little scope for criticism. 
We have noted the following corrigenda. Adam Hush on p. 28 must 
surely be Adam Usk, the chronicler, but is separately indexed. Hepp or 
Shap abbey has no cross-reference under Shap. Thomas Ammerose of 
Aghton, alias Thomas Fitz Ammerose of Whryghtyngton (p. 222), was of 
Aughton or Wrightington, townships near Leyland in South Lancashire, 
not of Aughton in Halton and Whittington in the north of the county, as 
the indexer conjectures. Chadderton is a township near Oldham, not in 
Prestwich, and John de Legh of Bothus, who had a grant of Sutton in 
Macclesfield in 1398, was of Booths, near Knutsford, not of ‘ Bothus’ in 
Clun, co. Salop. James Talr. 








































In the Days of the Councils ; a Sketch of the Life and Times of Baldassare 
Cossa. By Eustace J. Kirts. (London: Constable. 1908.) 

Le Cardinal Louis Aleman, Président du Concile de Béle, et la Fin du 
grand Schisme. Par GaBRIEL PéRousE. (Lyons: Legendre. 1904.) 

THE main interest of Mr. Kitts’s book is in its biographical part, which is 


written vividly, but the introduction of some 100 pages on the empire and 
the Roman church is out of place. The conclusions might have been stated, 
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or the general reader might have been referred to other books where the 
wide period covered was adequately discussed, and in this way some mis- 
takes and blemishes would have been escaped. ‘ Cardinal Dieudonné’ (p. 9) 
and Saluces (p. 340) look odd in English, and the Liber ad Amicum of 
Bonizo is strangely referred to through ‘ Janus.’ It is too sweeping to say 
broadly that Nicholas I made no use of the False Decretals (p. 4) ; they 
may not have had any great influence upon his conceptions, and they 
“did not play an ecumenical role’ (to quote Professor Bury) until the 
days of Gregory VII, but the controversy upon the point is one to be 
noticed in an adequate survey ; and it is unjust to the eleventh century to 
say (p. 5) that ‘before the second half of the thirteenth century there was 
no political thought.’ Nor can the election of Urban VI be dismissed as 
without doubt canonical (p. 109) although perhaps tainted with irregularity. 
All these are faults which arise out of making-too wide a sweep before 
approaching the main figure of Baldassare Cossa. By greater concentration 
the author would have been able to make (as he is capable of doing) more 
thorough use of the primary authorities, and we would have been spared the 
too frequent references to secondary writers and the occasional weighing 
of their comparative authority (e.g. p. 170) : sometimes, too, although 
rarely the authorities are not well chosen, as when Robertson’s Charles V 
is referred to for the Council of Trent (p. 331). Baldassare himself comes 
in on p. 142, and his whole personality is vigorously sketched ; but the 
book ends with the death of Rupert of the Palatinate. A complete 
biography within such limits would have been not only more interesting 
but more trustworthy ; where he keeps closer to his primary authorities 
and more strictly within definite limit- Mr. Kitts is at his best, and nowhere 
is such work more useful than in the days of the councils. The author 
hint; at a continuation of his labours, which we trust he may carry out. 
Greater concentration would greatly help him, and the biographical part 
of this first volume might then serve to make an adequate and manageable 
study of a character whose interest the author does not overestimate and is 
well able to convey to his readers. 

An excellent example of suitable biographical work in the same period 
is to be found in another volume which has waited far too long for a 
recognition of its merits. M. Pérouse’s work is a full biographical 
treatment, adequate in all its parts, of an interesting and important 
ecclesiastic ; it is pleasingly and clearly written; it shows the influence 
exercised upon the cardinal by the traditions of Avignon, the detachment 
of the locality, and of curialistic officialism. None of these factors appear 
to us now of first-rate importance, and yet they were strong enough at the 
time to form the career of a man of high character, great energy, and wide 
experience. Louis Aleman (or d’Allemand) was no great theologian, but 
he was an eminent official, pure enough and devoted enough to merit 
beatification, first by pilgrims and populace in his cathedral of Arles, and 
then (9 April 1527) by Clement VII. It was he who inspired the council 
of Basel in 1438 to persist in its sessions, and even to elect Felix V a year 
later. The author sees here a policy formed by the tradition of Avignon 
and the instinct of.a papal official. In his theology and in his views of 
spiritual independence Aleman agreed with the extreme supporters of the 
papacy; his deviation from them as regards the papal power was due 
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to these elements out of the past. There is no need to assume a repentance 
in his later life for these sins of his youth, and equally little can we suppose 
complete sympathy between him and the supporters of Gallican liberties. 
But Aleman’s work was not confined to Basel, where he showed great 
qualities of diplomacy, persistence, and leadership. Until his quarrel with 
Eugenius IV in 1431 he had been vice-chamberlain of the Apostolic Camera 
(1417-1424), and had administered the legation of Bologna (1424). Both 
these parts of his life are well treated of in this book, and his biography 
illustrates larger matters. The effect of the reforming programme of the 
council is illustrated by the fact that before he went to Basel to urge 
forward church reform Aleman felt it necessary to go to Arles (where he 
had been non-resident archbishop since 1423) and first of all get his own 
house into much-needed order. As official, and as archbishop, resident 
and non-resident, his life illustrates many little-known sides of church life, 
and the adequate use of local materials makes many parts of the book 
peculiarly interesting. He was abbot of Montmajour, and thus the local 
charm due to Arles (where Aleman did much for his cathedral) is intensified 
by other local associations of equal interest. 

The activity of Aleman at Basel is peculiarly interesting, and we see 
that he had at last found there a field for which his talents and training 
alike fitted him. Not all leaders of opposition to the papacy have had the 
advantage of such training, and this has often been one of their disadvan- 
tages. Even in his final defeat, and in the negotiations which preceded the 
abdication of Felix V, Aleman kept his dignity and his cool-headedness. 
And in the end his administration of his diocese—where the situation had 
been a peculiar one, as he was excommunicated although not effectually 
superseded—for the short time remaining until his death on 16 September 
1450 shows the power of a diligent ruler. Alike in the realms of higher 
politics and of local life the book has great value as illustrating a tangled 
period. Such works help to soften the censure to which an impatient 
study may give rise, and they also show us that the lines of party de- 
limitation were no more strictly or irrevocably drawn then than they are 
now. But apart from his illustration of his day Aleman deserves some 
notice if not great praise for himself and his capacities, possibly for his 
merits. J. P. Wuirney. 





Statute Rolls of the Parliament of Ireland, Reign of King Henry the Sizth. 
Edited by Henry F. Berry under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls in Ireland. (Dublin: H.M. Stationery Office. 1910.) 


Tue series of Irish Statute Rolls commences in the reign of Henry VI, and 
the surviving rolls belonging to his reign, fourteen in number, are all 
published in this, the second, volume of the new edition of the statutes. 
They contain about 448 chapters, of which only 36 had previously been 
printed. A few additional enactments obtained from other sources are also 
included. There are however several statutes of the reign mentioned in 
subsequent statutes and elsewhere which apparently are not forthcoming. 
he text of the statutes seems to have been carefully transcribed, and 
the rendering of the French, in which they are written, is well done. We 
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miss the ‘legal index’ which accompanied the former volume, and marginal 
cross-references would have been an assistance to the student. Certain 
terms too might with advantage have been explained. Thus with refer- 
ence to the statement that divers English succour thieves and rebels, be- 
cause the latter ‘ put them into their grith and comrick ’ (p. 31), it should 
have been stated that ‘ grith ’ was a Saxon word meaning ‘ peace,’ and that 
*comrick’ represented the Irish comairce, ‘ protection.’ So the word 
‘keryaghtes’ (p. 34), rendered by the Anglo-Irish ‘ creaghts,’ calls for 
explanation : it is the Irish caoraighecht, a word generally used to denote 
either a cattle foray, or the cattle-drivers in a foray, or, as probably heze, 
simply cattle with their herdsmen. The word ‘ alterages’ (p. 30) should 
have been explained as the fostering of children, Irish altar, altram, more 
especially as the word auterages, used along with dismes, ‘ tithes’ (p. 480), 
seems to have a different meaning and is rendered ‘ altarages.’ 

Though no very important legislative changes were effected in this 
reign this volume will materially assist the historian of the period both in 
following the course of events and in gauging the weakness of the English 
government. The reign of Henry VI saw the English power at almost, if 
not quite, the lowest ebb. In 1435, according to the Dublin privy council, 





there was not left in the nether parts of the counties of Dublin, Meath, 
Louth, and Kildare, out of the subjection of the king’s enemies and rebels, 
scarcely thirty miles in length and twenty miles in breadth, as a man may 
surely ride or go to answer to the king’s writs and to his commandments. 


This oft-quoted statement however should probably be to some extent dis- 
counted as the exaggeration of persons seeking to obtain assistance and 
supplies from England. At any rate it must not be inferred that the rest 
of Ireland was in the hands of the Irish. The greater portion of the whole 
south of Ireland, as well as the eastern coast of Ulster, was still dominated 
by persons of English descent, but they had in greater or less degree con- 
formed to Irish usages and paid little or no heed to the authorities in Dublin. 
The law courts were powerless to make them amenable, and a vast number 
of parliamentary enactments took the form of proclamations summoning 
offenders to appear under penalty of outlawry. Indeed a great many acts 
of parliament at this time concern matters which in a better ordered 
society would have been dealt with by the courts of law. No serious at- 
tempt was made to coerce the Irish into order and obedience, or even to 
punish them for their raids into ‘ the land of peace.’ More often was peace 
obtained for the moment by the fatal plan of ‘ buying off the barbarians ’ 
by the payment of ‘ black rent.’ Thus in 1423, as we learn from the Irish 
annalists, the northern chieftains made a raid inte Louth, defeated the 
deputy, and left the English of Dundalk ‘ under tribute.” There were other 
raids into West Meath and Louth, with similar results, in 1430. The 
statute rolls contain echoes of these raids. In 1428 the sheriff of Louth 
was ordered to raise a subsidy to assist any person willing to build a castle 
or tower of prescribed dimensions. In 1430 this order was extended to the 
four counties, and in the ensuing year provision was made for obtaining 
forced labour for the purpose. The sea was no safer than the land. Mer- 
chants trading with the sea-port towns, fishermen, and ordinary travellers 
were from time to time robbed by French, Breton, Spanish, and Scottish 
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pirates (p.°313). Even the archbishop of Dublin, Michael Tregury, was 
captured and held to ransom by Bretons (p. 319)—not Welshmen, as 
O’Donovan mistranslates the record of thesame event in the ‘Four Masters’ 
(1453). The only remedy devised by the parliament in Dublin was to give 
volunteer protectors a righttolevy certain contributions from the merchants 
(pp. 313, 673). This indeed was the principle generally adopted. The 
government had no resources of its own, and all it could do was to authorise 
private individuals to perform its primary functions. 

There can be little doubt that had any considerable number of 
the Irish combined they could have swept the last vestiges of English 
rule out of the country. But there is no sign of any such attempt. 
The activity of the border chieftains was confined to plundering 
raids, and their ambition was satisfied by the payment of black rent. 
The greater Irish tribes were too busy fighting against each cther to 
think of their country as a whole, and indeed most of them were 
generally divided into rival factions, each seeking the chieftainship 
for its own nominee. Even in ‘the English county,’ soon to be known 
as the Pale, there was disunion, and in the early part of Henry’s reign 
no continuous policy could be adopted, owing to the disputes between 
the Talbots and the Butlers. If the chain forged by Strongbow and his 
successors was not actually snapped, the links which bound Ireland to 
civilisation were worn to a thread. One strong viceroy came to Ireland, 
Richard, duke of York, and he was fairly successful for the time both in 
conciliating Irish chieftains and in winning the good-will of the English 
colony ; but he too was active mainly with a view to his own interests. In 
the last parliament held by him early in 1460 was made the declaration 
(strangely unnoticed by Molyneux) that Ireland was bound only by 
laws of its own parliament, and that no one in ireland should be compelled 
to obey any mandate save under the seal of Ireland. But this declaration 
was only part of the parliamentary armour put on by the duke for his own 
protection against the Lancastrian parliament at Coventry, by which he 
had been proclaimed a rebel. GopparD H. ORPEN. 


Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami denuo recognitum et auctum 
per P. S. Atien, M.A., Collegii Mertonensis Socium. Tom. II. 1514- 
1517. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1910.) 


Ir is a pleasure in noticing this second volume of a really great work (the 
first volume appeared only four years ago) to congratulate Oxford no less 
than the author upon the recognition of his achievement signified by the 
change in his title. It would be enough to say that the second volume is 
worthy of the first ; the labours of the editor have been increased by the 
fact that many of the letters in this volume are printed only from rough 
drafts, while for others rough drafts exist along with fair copies. In nearly 
every note examples could be found of the editor’s diligent use of all 
possible light ; one writing from Cambridge may instance the notes on 
pp. 247 and 329, the former referring to a little-known paper by that 
admirable scholar Hermann Hager on Croke at Leipzig, and the latter 
utilising G. J. Gray’s Cambridge Stationers on the Cambridge printer 
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G. Godfrey. On pp. 8-9 we have typical notes on Sturmius, Rappius, 
Aucuparius, Rudalfingius, Gebulerius, Othmarus, and others, each of 
which is a condensed biography representing much and careful 
work able to save other readers much labour and probably some 
mistakes. 

Where all is excellent the note on pp. 181-4 calls for special notice. It 
refers to the manuscript containing parallel copies of Erasmus’s version of 
the New Testament, and of the Vulgate, made by that useful one-eyed scribe 
and letter-carrier Peter Meghen, at Colet’scommand. Themanuscript(which 
is in three parts, one in the University Library at Cambridge, and two in the 
British Museum) dates itself 1506-9. It is thus clear that Erasmus’s work 
was contemplated some years before its publication. Here Mr. Allen sees 
a confirmation of Dr. Seebohm’s views about the influence of Colet on 
Erasmus. That such an influence was exercised may be true: Colet could 
influence a man much less receptive than Erasmus was ; but Dr. Seebohm’s 
view seems to make Colet’s influence the starting point of Erasmus’s 
spiritual work, and no such extreme inference can be supported by the facts 
marshalled in this very interesting note. Erasmus’s early interest in Jerome 
(as shown in letters in vol. i.) had laid the foundation of his love ‘ for 
sacred letters’; Colet’s influence strengthened this foundation and added 
to it scriptural elements. But Colet ought not to be regarded as turning 
the mind of Erasmus for the first time to true theology. Along with 
this note on pp. 181-4 should be taken that on pp. 164-6. Among 
other interesting matters may be cited the indications as to learning 
in England, especially as compared with Italy: Epp. 456, 457 and 540 
(the first a long letter to Henry Bullock, whose correspondence with 
Erasmus is full of significant details). The heartfelt admiration of Fisher 
for Reuchlin (as expressed in Epp. 324, 413 incidentally, and 432 and 457) 
is also well worth notice. One would gladly know the author of the 
flattering note to Ep. 471 by an unknown writer enumerating as ‘ amici 
Reuchlino in Anglia doctissimi’ Grocinus, Linacrus, Cutbertus Dunstaaus 
(sic), Latamerus, Coletus, Morus, and Ammonius, and adding ‘ omnes sciunt 
Graece excepto Coleto.’ 

The correspondence with More and Colet would alone make this 
volume important: so again would the long letters to Grunnius and 
Martin Dorp, Epp. 447 and 337 ; the introductory note to the former letter 
is very illuminating, and the conclusions are thoroughly satisfactory ; the 
letter which biographically is most important has been often discussed, 
but this note (pp. 291-3) seems decisive. Erasmus wished for leave to hold 
benefices, and for this needed relief from the disqualification of his birth, 
while yet he wished to allude to this as little as possible; his original 
dispensation from his proper dress may have applied to Italy only, and 
it is probable that while in England he outstept its provisions. But 
more likely than any other explanation of Erasmus’s anxiety in this 
matter is, Mr. Allen thinks, that which finds the reason for it in probable 
attempts made to enforce his return to Steyn. There are also other 
difficulties in the letter which in the note referred to find full and 
satisfactory discussion. The charm of Erasmus won him many friends in 
his lifetime, and many students since, but he has surely been peculiarly 
fortunate in the ingathering of Mr. Allen. J. P. Wuirney. 
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Cromwell. Von WotraanG Micuakt (Geisteshelden, 50, 51). 

(Berlin: E. Hoffmann. 1907.) 
Tus Life of Cromwell by Professor Michael of the University of Freiburg 
in Breisgau, is intended for the general public in Germany, but deserves 
to be read by specialists also. English historians of the period will find it a 
necessary addition to their libraries. The book contains a number of small 
items of new information carefully collected and utilised, and the opinions 
of the author on obscure and disputed points, as well as the views he ex- 
presses on general questions, should be carefully weighed. No one is better 
acquainted than Professor Michael with the mass of modern monographs 
directly or indirectly touching Cromwell’s career, and with the recent 
collections of documents illustrating the events of the time. For instance, 
in the account of the Dutch war the books of Oppenheim and Clowes and 
the papers published by Dr. Gardiner for the Navy Records Society have 
been consulted and used, and in other sections of the work there is 
equal care to employ the very latest sources and special studies. On 
the question of the readmission of the Jews the different conclusions of 
Mr. Lucien Wolf and Mr. Henriques are discussed, and a verdict is given in 
favour of the first (ii. 91,211). The chapters relating to Cromwell’s foreign 
policy are of special importance. Professor Michael judges Cromwell’s Ger- 
man policy much more favourably than Dr. Gardiner did. The true char- 
acter of a statesman, he says, cannot be learnt solely from his speeches and 
declarations. The judgment must be based on his actsas well. Considered 
in this way it is clear that Cromwell pursued a thoroughly practical national 
policy, but that he constantly endeavoured to combine with the pursuit of 
national ends the common interests of Protestantism. This general con- 
ception, stated in pp. 119, 120 of volume ii., is worked out in detail in the 
following chapters. In the discussion of Cromwell’s foreign policy, Professor 
Michael makes great use of the letters of Schlezer, the agent of the Great 
Elector. Extracts from some of these were published by Erdmannsdérffer 
in vol. vii. of Urkunden und Actenstucke zur Geschichte des Kurfursten 
Friedrich Wilhelms, but many passages relating to English affairs were 
omitted there. Quotations from these omitted letters are frequently 
given by Professor Michael, who also prints in an appendix Schlezer’s 
narrative of the battle of Santa Cruz, and promises to publish letters 
relating to the question of kingship (cf. vol. ii. 116, 157, 218, 225). Another 
valuable document published for the first time is George Fleetwood’s 
account of Cromwell’s speech explaining his reasons for desiring to obtain 
the duchy of Bremen (ii. 223). 

There are two short excursuses of considerable interest. One relates 
to the portraits of Cromwell, and in particular to a portrait said to have 
been given by Cromwell to Christina of Sweden, now preserved in the 
castle of Gripsholm in Sweden. A photograph of this portrait is the 
frontispiece to the first of these two volumes. The appendix to vol. i. 
contains an extremely interesting and curious German ballad printed at 
Hamburg in 1651. It is a dialogue between Cromwell and Charles I in 
which Cromwell explains to the king the reason why he is to lose his head 
(i. 273, 278). There is an English ballad of a somewhat similar kind—a 
discussion between Cromwell on the throne, King Charles in his coffin, and 
the people in the pit, which is reprinted in Thomas Wright’s Political 
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Ballads published in England during the Commonwealth (p. 117), but it 
is not so good as the German ballad. 
In conclusion there is one point on which it is impossible to agree with 
Professor Michael. In his account of Cromwell’s expulsion of the Long 
Parliament (vol. i. p. 256) he quotes the speech printed as Cromwell’s 
in the Annual Register for 1768. For reasons given in the Academy 
(1890, p. 206), I find it impossible to regard this speech as genuine. 
Professor Michael’s arguments in defence of its genuineness (i. 275-277) 
do not touch what appears to me the most conclusive proof of its fictitious- 
ness, viz. the language and phraseology. It is not seventeenth-century 
English. C. H. Fiera. 


Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 1699 
and 1700. Edited by Cectt HeapLam. Two volumes. (London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. 1908, 1910.) 

THE appearance of a new editor for the Colonial Series of the State Calendars 
should not be noted without a word of cordial recognition for the work 
accomplished by the former editor, the Hon. John Fortescue. Mr. 
Fortescue may not always have preserved an attitude of stern impartiality. 
He may once or twice, in his summaries of State Papers, unconsciously 
have taken care, like Dr. Johnson, that the whig dogs should not have the 
better of the argument, but, in the important points of an editor, the 
completeness of his index, and the fulness of his extracts from the papers 
dealt with, he brought the volumes to a pitch of excellence which subsequent 
editors have merely to continue. 

The years treated in these volumes were of no little importance in 
colonial history. The story of the ill-fated Darien expedition, with its 
attempt to found a colony on the isthmus already recognised as the 
‘door of the seas and Key of the Universe,’ and of the capture of 
the pirate, Captain Kidd, belong to the 1699 volume. At this time, 
it must be remembered, the board of trade was still in the bloom of 
its youth, anxious to find work, and not yet chilled by the indifference 
with which its proposals were received by secretaries of state and 
the privy council. ‘The council,’ writes Mr. Headlam, ‘ as a rule, were 
on the side of the angels, supporting good governors and checking 
bad governors, fostering and regulating trade and shipping, upholding 
British claims, adjusting boundaries, rebuking injustice, inculcating 
business-like habits in the new countries, and even occasionally exer- 
cising the kindly function of a diplomatic schoolmaster in reconciling a 
governor with an angry resident.’ We may note, in passing, the difficulties 
placed in its way by physical causes. Thus we find Lord Bellomont 
again and again complaining bitterly that he has had no answers to his 
letters ; whereas the papers here published prove conclusively that the 
board approved warmly of his proposals; and did its utmost with the 
executive authorities to have them carried into effect. 

Moreover, during these years, on the continent of America at any rate, 
the English government was singularly fortunate in its colonial governors. 
The figure of Lord Bellomont especially, touchy, prejudiced, and self- 
assertive, but hard-working, clear-headed, and far-seeing, stands out in 
prominence. The somewhat grudging estimate of him given by Mr. Doyle 
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should be reviewed in the light of these letters. The despatches from 
New York have already been published in O’Callaghan’s Documents 
relating to the Colonial History of New York; but those from Boston are even 
more graphic and vigorous. Take, for example, Bellomont’s account of the 
scene in the Massachusetts council, when he suggested that their laws 
should be made to conform with those of England. ‘ Whereupon three or 
four Councillors stood up at once, and one or two asked me, with some 
warmth, what the laws of England had to do with them, and one of ’em 
said they were much too cramped in their liberties already, and they must 
pass for great fools should they abridge the liberty that was left ’em by 
an act of their own.’ No wonder that Bellomont complained: ‘ The 
governing men here have not a public spirit, and so long as they can 
sleep securely in the town of Boston, they think, nor look, no further.” 
The council claimed to nominate the judges. ‘Sir W. Phipps was weak 
enough to let the Council gain that point of him. Mr, Stoughton yielded 
timorously but with protest. I told the council I could not be so imposed. - 
It was plain the right of nomination was in the governor, and they had a 
negative on my nomination. . . In conclusion they yielded.’ Whether 
urging the necessity of a bold policy towards the French and safe- 
guarding the interests of England among the Indians, or laying stress 
upon his own private wrongs and grievances, Bellomont is equally 
to the point and vigorous. ‘ Your Lordships know the value of these 
plantations to England, though I am confident ’tis what is known but 
by few besides. Iam every day more and more sensible of it, and ’tis 
a great pity the king is not made to have a right notion of their usefulness 
and advantage to the crown.’ 

Bellomont as a genuine whig was also a genuine aristocrat. He heartily 
believed in Noblesse oblige. Colonial governors, he urged, should be ‘ men 
of undoubted probity and well-born ; not men of the country but English- 
men, and men of some fortune in England to be a tie upon ’em to behave 
themselves honourably in their respective trusts.’ To set a carpenter 
to preserve woods was like setting a wolf to keep sheep. On the some- 
what sordid subject of the non-payment of salaries Bellomont is 
equally trenchant. ‘’Tis high time this thing of a governor’s 
salary should be settled, for the king’s honour and interest. Few men 
are honest out of pure principle: ’tis best therefore that governors 
of Plantations have competent salaries and certain, that they may 
find their account in being honest. A good and upright adminis- 
tration of justice in New York and New Hampshire would do a 
wonderful service to the crown by the influence it would have on the 
people there, and in the neighbouring plantations, who would seem 
to be out of conceit with the laws and government of England, because 
they know not the blessings of either, and because those pettifoggers who 
practise the law among ’em are rooks and pickpockets, having no skill in 
the law, but put people upon litigating and then take fees from both sides, 
so that right or wrong the issue goes for him that has the better purse.’ 
Space forbids to deal with Bellomont’s elaborate scheme for the supply 
of naval stores by means of the English soldiers in the province of Néw 
York, or the striking picture which he draws of these soldiers, with their 
pay in America deducted 30 per cent. and the cost of living about twice 
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as dear as at home, starving in rags and tatters, to the wonder and derision 
of the Indians ; while their commander lived at his ease in England, leaving 
his wife and children to starve in America. There is indeed hardly a 
point in the American colonial history of the eighteenth century which is 
not illustrated by some one or other of Bellomont’s despatches. 

Another governor whose reputation will be increased by a study of 
this Calendar is Francis Nicholson of Virginia. When a report came to 
hand of a large pirate ship hovering off the coast, the governor himself 
went on board an English vessel, and by his presence and ‘ plenty of gold’ 
caused the crew to engage the pirates. After a hard-fought action, lasting 
nearly twelve hours, over a hundred pirates surrendered. ‘ I am in hopes,’ 
modestly wrote Nicholson, ‘that my being there on board was noways 
contrary to my duty.’ 

The courtier quaker William Penn is very much to the fore in these 
volumes, giving evidence of his general political insight, and of his desire 
to comply with the wishes of the crown, regarding the navigation acts, 
without irritating (more than was inevitable) the people of Pennsylvania, 
on whom he was dependent for his revenue. 

Here too the ever green, so far as dislike of colonial ways could 
secure freshness of mind, Edward Randolph still utters his familiar 
jeremiads over colonial depravity. In former days he had suffered much 
at the hands of Massachusetts, it is now the governor of the Bermudas 
who presumes to clap into prison the king’s surveyor general of the customs. 
The whole story is interesting as showing the extreme forbearance of the 
English government. After a careful inquiry by the board of trade, 
Samuel Day was found guilty of various malpractices ; but, though he was 
deposed from his government, he was not arrested or prevented from acting, 
until the arrival of his successor. Yet more flagrant were the doings of the 
notorious Nicholas Trott; evidence of whose infamies, while governor 
of the Bahamas, is found in abundance in the earlier of these volumes. 
It would certainly seem that Sir William Beeston, the governor of Jamaica, 
was well justified when he spoke of men ‘ getting into these places to avoid 
their debts [who] take on them the titles of excellency and captain-general, 
which to support they squeeze and prejudice his majesty’s subjects and 
authority.” Beeston himself was at hot enmity with the admiral com- 
manding in the West Indies. Altogether the doings in the West Indies 
compare unfavourably with those during the years of war. Much valuable 
information will be found in these volumes regarding the rival claims to 
St. Lucia and Tobago. In short it is impossible to do justice to the 
importance of this Calendar within the limits of a single article. Mr. 
Cecil Headlam well maintains the tradition of lively, as well as illuminating, 
introductions. H. E. EcErton. 


Selections from the Records of the Madras Government ; Dutch Records, 
Nos. 1-10. (Madras: Government Press. 1908-1910.) 

THE archives of Madras contain numerous official records and other docu- 

ments written in the Dutch language dating from the years 1664 to 1825, 

a legacy from the time of the Dutch East India Company’s settlements upon 

the Malabar coast. An English catalogue of these papers was issued a few 

years ago. From a short preface in Dutch prefixed to the first of the series 
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of documents which form the subject of this notice it appears that the 
Madras government has undertaken the useful office of preserving them in 
printed form before the ravages of time can work further destruction. 
Many of them, as was to be expected, have become partly, some wholly, 
illegible. The total number of existing documents is given as 1632. 
Whether the whole or how many of these will be worth printing is not 
stated. Meanwhile a beginning has been made with some of the more 
extensive or historically important. The text is printed from copies 
made by the Rev. P. Groot, 8.J., A. J. Van der Burg, and J. Fruitier. 
Little or no editing is attempted unless the word may be applied to 
the occasional interpolation of a mark of interrogation or a ‘sic’ to 
indicate an error in the original. Nor has the text been consciously 
altered. There results an exuberant variety of spelling and punctuation, 
which, coupled with an involved style of narration, makes one or two of the 
documents difficult reading. Here and there the copyist has apparently 
misread his original. More often the compositor has taken liberties with 
the text. 

The documents already printed have issued from the press without 
regard to historical sequence. Collectively they cover a period extending 
from 1714 to 1793. It will be convenient to give a brief account of each of 
them in the order of the events to which they relate. The earliest in date 
(no. 8) is described as a ‘ Diary kept during the Expedition against the 
Zamorin from 4 December 1716 to 25 April 1717.’ In face of this descrip- 
tion it is surprising that the first entry is dated 9 October 1716. The 
explanation seems to be that the copyist, as a footnote imports, has ‘ con- 
taminated ’ three several documents relating to the same campaign. Per- 
haps a title applicable to one of these has been inadvertently transferred to 
the combined whole. The resulting document of 183 folio pages is one of 
the most extensive yet printed. The narrative begins at sea on board 
the flag-ship ‘ Ellemeet,’ which was conveying his Honour Admiral Willem 
Backer Jacobzoon, extraordinar, member of the council of Dutch India 
and commander-in-chief by sea and land on the coast of Malabar, from 
Batavia to Cochin, where he was to assume direction of the operations 
against the Samorin, one of the petty potentates of this region, with whom 
the Dutch found themselves involved. Hostilities had begun in the year 
1715, and had been so unsuccessful for the Dutch that it was deemed neces- 
sary—the more so that the Company was at the same time carrying on 
war in Java—to press matters forward as vigorously as possible. The very 
full record contained in this diary enables the reader to follow the course of 
the campaign in great detail. An assault upon the enemy’s position at 
Palponetty resulted in a general massacre of the defending force. This was 
the only signal success that befell the Company’s arms during the campaign, 
which ended with the breaking of the monsoon, but not before the Dutch 
had suffered severe loss from sickness and armed attack. Peace was con- 
cluded in the following year. 

The next record (no. 10) contains the diary of Captain Johannes 
Hackert, written during the campaign against the king of Travancore, 
from 18 October 1739 to 8 June 1740. Captain Hackert was himself in 
command, but the record is meagre and of no great interest. Desertions 
from the Dutch army are recorded almost daily. In this war, as in the last, 
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the English Company lent a scarcely veiled support to the enemies of the 
Dutch. 

The remaining documents are all, with two exceptions, of the same 
general character. The commanders of the Dutch settlements were 
expected and often enjoined on vacating office to compile a detailed memor- 
andum for the guidance of their successors. Many of these records exist. 
One of the earliest and most systematic was the memoir of Commander 
Hendrik van Rheede, dated 17 March 1677, addressed to his successor, Jacob 
Lobs. The original of this is in the Madras archives, but is unfortunately 
quite illegible. We have, however, (no. 1) the valuable memoir of Com- 
mander J. V. Stein van Golleneese, addressed to Commander Reinicus 
Siersma in the year 1743. This paper contains a summary account of the 
kingdoms and principalities of Malabar, together with a detailed statement 
of the Company’s activities, assets, and domestic economy. That the writer 
was a man of shrewd insight appears, inter alia, from a searching estimate 
of the native character with which he prefaces his work, and also from his 
comments upon the Company’s policy in respect of the pepper trade. 
Things were going badly for the Dutch. The system of exclusivetrading had 
broken down. Two alternatives presented themselves, either to ‘follow 
the market ’ in equal competition with other traders or to resort to armed 
force to compel the native princes to carry out their contracts. It was 
Hobson’s choice. The writer of the memoir saw clearly enough that per- 
manent occupation of the pepper zone was the only satisfactory solution, 
but one which the Company was not in a position to undertake. 
The course actually adopted was distinct from any of these. In 1748 
instructions issued from Batavia that the petty rulers of the coast should be 
left to their own devices or fate. and relations maintained with the king 
of Travancore alone. With this potentate, accordingly, a new treaty was 
concluded in the year 1753. The result was immediate. The king of 
Travancore proceeded to extend his dominions at the expense of his neigh- 
bours, who appealed in vain to the Company for assistance, while the terms 
of the pepper treaty were disregarded. The Company was powerless to 
save even its old ally the king of Cochin from hostile aggression. Such is 
the state of things described (no. 3) in the memoir of Commander 
Frederik Cunes, left to his successor Caspar de Jong, dated 31 December 
1756. 

At the date of the document last mentioned the Samorin was still a 
power in the land. The then occupant of the throne had been increasingly 
troublesome to the Dutch, as appears from Cunes’ narrative. Punish- 
ment came, but from another quarter. Less than ten years later, in 1766, 
Hyder Ali had overrun the Samorin’s kingdom and made him prisoner. 
The unhappy king set fire to his prison and perished in the flames, thus 
escaping the further cruelty of his conqueror and securing for his body what 
his religion and his rank demanded. These and subsequent events are 
fully described in a separate document (no. 5), entitled ‘ An historical 
Account of Nawab Hyder Ali Khan ’ from the year 1763 to the year 
1774. 


Of all the material yet printed the most complete is (no. 2) the 
memoir of Governor Adriaan Moens, left for his successor in the year 
1781. This is a document of great historical, political, and economic 
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interest. A special feature of the work is the writer’s account of 
the native Christians, more particularly of the so-called St. Thomas 
Christians, about whom he had taken particular pains to obtain 
correct information. The memoirs of Commander Cornelius Breekpot to 
Christian Lodewyk Senff, dated 28 February 1769 (no. 7), and of Johan 
Gerard van Angelbeek to Jan Lambertus van Spall, dated 30 December 
1793 (no. 4), may be dismissed with a passing mention. Of the re- 
maining documents that have come to hand one (no. 6) contains a 
list of Dutch manuscripts, letters, and official documents, compiled, 
apparently, in 1795, when Cochin was taken by the English ; the other 
(no. 9) consists of extracts from inventories and establishment lists of 
the years 1743, 1761, and 1780. R. W. Lee. 


La Duchesse du Maine, Reine de Sceaux et Conspiratrice. 
Par le Général de Prtparr. (Paris: Plon. 1910.) 


GENERAL DE Prépare has hitherto confined his historical work to sub- 
jects either purely military or connected with the province of Franche 
Comté; but in this volume he has launched out on to the sea of national 
history, and considers the Duchesse du Maine in her double aspect of 
queen of the literary coterie of Sceaux and instigator of the Cellamare 
conspiracy. The subject gives an opportunity for an entertaining study, 
nor has General de Piépape missed it. He has made good use of the printed 
materials for the life of the duchess, and has ransacked the arsenal 
manuscripts and the documents in the foreign office in Paris, but, consider- 
ing the number of authorities he has used, a bibliography might well 
have been added to explain the numerous contractions, and save the 
student the labour of searching back through the book for titles. For 
example, on p. 105 there is absolutely no clue as to the meaning of the 
reference given in n. 2, ‘ A. C.’ 

The story of the Cellamare conspiracy is an extraordinary burlesque. 
Undoubtedly the heart and soul of the whole business was the tiny Duchesse 
du Maine, whose object was, as she herself expressed it, Mettre tout le royaume 
en feu, plutét que de perdre ses prérogatives. In this she showed herself a 
true daughter of the house of Condé and forerunner of those stubborn 
upholders of a system that had run its course, the princes of Condé of 
1789. And yet at the same time, as General de Piépape well points out, 
she had no hesitation in advancing against the regent all the arguments 
of the revolutionaries of 1789. The states-general must be summoned, the 
monarchy is declared to be merely the result of a contract, appeal is made 
to popular sovereignty and all in order to prove that the regent had no 
right to quash the will of Louis XIV. The duchess is a good example 
of the iruth of the saying that there is nothing so dangerous as a revolu- 
tionary aristocrat. Enthusiastic, violent, and reckless, she undertook a 
task far beyond her powers, and that without the slightest equipment. 
Discretion was a quality unknown to her, and she had absolutely 
no capacity for judging character. The instruments she and her accom- 
plices chose were ludicrous: the duc de Richelieu, an empty-headed fop ; 
the Pompadour, a courtier soured by disappointment and a scarred visage ; 
Walef, a selfish adventurer ; Brigault, a needy ecclesiastic—such are some 
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of the instruments which the duchess thought fit to employ. That the 
management of the conspiracy should be restricted to a few persons does 
not seem to have entered the conspirators’ heads ; all Paris talked about 
it, and even the regent himself in disguise attended some of the conciliabules 
of Mademoiselle de Launay, the duchess’s secretary. No wonder that 
Villars and all the sensible men of the court of Louis XV refused to 
have anything to do with a plot conducted on such principles. 
Naturally this carelessness bore its fruit. The mistress of Dubois, 
reproaching the young abbé de Porto Carrero for being late at his 
tryst, received the answer that he had been delayed copying out 
important despatches. This news was immediately brought by her 
to her other lover, and the despatches, written not in cipher but en 
clair, were found at Poitiers. Not only this, but the despatches were 
copied not merely by Porto Carrero and other Spaniards at the 
embassy, but by a needy employé at the royal library, who also kept 
Dubois informed of the plans for raising Languedoc, Guienne, and Nor- 
mandy, debauching the garrison of Bayonne, and spending some hundred 
thousand livres a month in undermining the loyalty of the other French 
provinces. By these means full justification was obtained for arresting the 
Spanish ambassador, and the duchesse du Maine, with her cipher of a 
husband, was sent to prison, lucky to escape the fate of Cing-Mars. [m- 
mediately after, a plot far more formidable, because it was more sensibly 
planned, broke out under the leadership of Pontcallec, in Brittany. 
Although Madame du Maine denied having any relations with the 
Breton nobles, General de Piépape is able to convict her out of the 
mouth of Brigault and other agents. 

In 1720 the duchess was completely released from prison. She had 
learnt her lesson, and meddled no more in politics. She returned to her 
former dilettante life, surrounded by writers of epigrams. But the ‘ court of 
Sceaux ’ was now not the brilliant gathering that it had been in the great 
days of the ‘ order of the honey-bee.” The duchess herself was ageing, and 
though she was as sleepless as ever at night, she no longer had any of those 
nuits which were the wonder, and perhaps the scandal, of Louis XIV’s last 
years. In 1736 the duke died, and although in 1746 Voltaire reappeared 
at Sceaux, the revival under him was but a pale reflection of former 
glories. In 1747 the‘ court’ dispersed, and early in 1753 the duchess died, 
entirely forgotten by the French public and leaving an unhealthy progeny, 
who died out in the second generation. Of the buildings connected with 
the duchess all have disappeared save the pavillon de |’Aurore at Sceaux ; 
even her prison can barely be traced in its ground-plan. 

L. G. Wickuam Lece. 


Iuise Ulrike, die schwedische Schwester Friedrichs des Grossen. Un- 
gedruckte Briefe an Mitglieder des preussischen K6nigshauses. 
Herausgegeben von Fritz Arnuemm. IL: 1747 bis 1758. (Gotha: 
F. A. Perthes. 1910.) 


A BRIEF notice must suffice of the second volume of the unpublished letters 
of Louisa Ulrica, the Swedish sister of Frederick the Great, edited with 
consummate care by Herr Arnheim, although it undoubtedly surpasses in 
interest the first volume, which was reviewed in this journal in July of last 
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year. The new volume! covers the period from January 1747 to the 
summer of 1758 ; and, beginning in a tone of confident hopefulness (je puis 
me flatter d’étre aimée de la nation, et d’avoir beaucoup d’influence dans les 
affaires), it ends in almost unmitigated gloom. II me semble, Louisa 
Ulrica had written at the end of 1753, que 7e suis une brebis égarée et oubliée 
de tout le monde; but this complaint had reference only to her separation 
from her brothers and sisters. So long as her political hopes were still 
unquenched, her life though dull was not unhappy ; she had many literary, 
artistic, and quasi-scientific tastes; she kept her likes and her dislikes 
(the latter including a strong aversion from the Lutheran prétraiile) under 
reasonable control; and she adored her husband and believed in his 
military genius. But in the meantime, the consistent advice of her great 
brother notwithstanding, she was steadily helping to bring on the crisis 
which exposed her husband’s throne to serious risk. 

In 1751 King Frederick I (‘ the old Saturn,’ as she calls him) had died at 
last in general disrespect, though, if his daughter-in-law’s account is to be 
trusted, few things in his life better became him than the manner of leaving 
it. Not long before this, a change had taken place in party politics, the 
old contention between ‘ Hats’ and ‘ Caps ’—adherents of the Franco- 
Prussian and of the Anglo-Russian ‘ system’ respectively—having been 
exchanged for that between ‘ Royalists’ and ‘ Patriots.’ The ‘ Patriots,’ 
who controlled the senate and easily secured a large majority in the diet, 
became the declared adversaries of the pretensions and policy of the new 
king, Adolphus Frederick, and his high-spirited consort, though neither 
Russian nor Danish intrigue had been able to prevent his succession. The 
latter part of this volume contains the story of the conflict, in which the 
senate proved completely victorious and in which the royal pair, the queen 
in particular, were subjected to cruel humiliation. It cannot be said that 
the treatment which she experienced was unprovoked, for she had sought to 
bring about a coup d’état, and had sent her own and some of the crown jewels 
to Hamburg to be pawned through the agency of her favourite brother 
the prince of Prussia (Augustus William). Two of the chief supporters 
of her policy had to lay down their lives; many others were severely 
punished. The king, whose authority had before the crisis been already 
reduced to the lowest level—in the case of a royal veto the royal ‘ assent ” 
might by order of the senate by given by a stamp—was by an act of the diet 
literally placed on his good behaviour ; as for the queen, who had been 
publicly sermonised in the name of the whole order of clergy, the same 
act extended forgiveness to her on condition that her husband would hence- 
forth make clear to her the way in which she should go. But her cup was 
not full yet. At heart she was (so she frequently declares) as true a 
Brandenburger as were any of those of her blood whom she had left at 
Berlin. In the spring of 1757, the year of the ‘ reversal of alliances,’ 
Sweden and France joined in a declaration for upholding the peace of 
Westphalia, and in the autumn a Swedish army crossed the Prussian 


1 Attention has already been directed (ante, p. 314) to a Jetter from Queen 
Louisa Ulrica contained in this volume, which throws unexpected light on the way 
in which the portion of the correspondence between Sophia Dorothea and Count 


K6nigsmarck contained in the Berlin Archives reached the hands of Frederick 
the Great. 
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frontier. Louisa Ulrica’s correspondence with Berlin was at an end. 
Since however her ‘ digne et respectable’ mother, the queen dowager Sophia 
Dorothea, died in June of the same year, and her dearly loved brother, 
the unfortunate Augustus William, a year later, there remained only her 
eccentric sister Amalia (Lili), whom Louisa Ulrica no longer had the heart 
to tease, and her eldest brother and ‘ master,’ for whose advice the day 
had likewise passed. A. W. Warp. 


Personal and Party Government, 1760-1766. By D. A. WinsTaNLeEy. 
(Cambridge: University Press. 1910.) 


THat ‘ Newcastle was right and Pitt was wrong,’ Newcastle in upholding 
and Pitt in discarding the principle of government by party, is the judge- 
ment with which Mr. Winstanley concludes this admirable narrative of the 
political struggles of the first six years of the reign of George III. As an 
abstract proposition it may be admitted that government by party is less 
likely to lead to evil than government by a single man, and in the special 
case of George III personal government certainly brought evil on the 
country. Yet the respective aims of Newcastle and Pitt must be judged 
neither according to abstract rules of political science nor by the light of 
future events, without making full allowance for the circumstances of their 
time. Newcastle hoped for a revival of the old whig domination, Pitt 
for government by a king resting on the support of the commons and 
inspired by his own lofty ideas. Pitt’s hopes were shattered by his illness ; 
in themselves they seemed capable of fulfilment: the oligarchy which 
Newcastle desired again to see in power had split up and could never again 
have existed as a united party. That Pitt was ‘ guilty of a grave political 
blunder ’ in his relations with the duke, and specially, as seems to be meant 
here, in refusing to join the Rockingham administration, implies that he had 
not sufficient reason to distrust a system which had been used to thwart 
his policy while in office and finally to drive him from it, and that by enter- 
ing the Rockingham administration as a recruit and not as its recognised 
head he could have kept it united and have directed its course. The 
condition of the whigs, broken up into groups constantly varying in number 
and strength as men transferred their adherence from one to another, often 
for private reasons, makes the political history of these years peculiarly 
difficult. Mr. Winstanley has founded his account of it on the best and 
surest basis, using mainly the Newcastle Papers and supplementing them 
from other original sources both in manuscript and print; he has every- 
where given his authorities ; and he has shown care and critical skill in his 
use of them. His narrative, though not devoid of interest, derives it rather 
from its subject than from his presentment of it, and would have been 
more attractive if he had endowed its personages with some degree of life. 
A complete review of the politics of the period does not lie within the plan 
of his book, and so it would not be fair to complain of omissions generally ; 
yet it is to be regretted that he has not included a criticism of the Peace 
of Paris or some notice of ‘ Dashwood’s loan,’ for both are closely con- 
nected with his main subject. It is a small matter, but it is strange 
to find so scholarly an author confusing Frankenstein with the monster 
of his creation. 

In more than one place Pitt’s conduct with respect to the whigs is 
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condemned in terms which will not meet with universal assent. The 
remark that in his famous speech on the preliminaries of the peace he did 
‘ nothing to assist those who were struggling in the same cause as himself ” 
seems true only in so far as it means that, while attacking the ministers, he 
refused to connect himself with men whom he had cause to distrust. If 
we are to credit the whigs of the opposition with a desire to maintain the 
country at that pitch of greatness to which he had raised it, and to abase 
those who in their view were throwing away the advantages he had gained 
for.it, he assisted them towards that end as far as was possible ; if, however, 
we are to regard their objections to the preliminaries as an effort to gain a 
mere party triumph, he certainly gave them no assistance at that time. 
No doubt with most of them the ends in view were mixed : in so far as ‘hey 
were noble Pitt did what man could towards their attainment. Some 
interesting information will be found respecting Bute’s temporary alliance 
with him and its rupture; that the earl used both Pitt and his opponents 
‘ for his own ends’ seems a better explanation of his conduct than that he 
was at any time ‘more in sympathy’ with him than with them. Bute’s 
resignation was, as is pointed out here, determined on some weeks before 
it took place ; as regards the causes which seem to have decided its date, 
Mr. Winstanley rejects the suggestion that ‘ his position was rendered 
untenable by the alliance between Pitt and Newcastle,’ or, to speak more 
accurately, the union between Pitt and the opposition. Newcastle however, 
no bad judge of such a matter, distinctly says that this was the case ; he 
retired when Pitt and Temple joined the opposition, because he feared the 
effect that it would have on the lords.! That it is probable that he did 
not entirely approve of the appointment of George Grenville as his successor 
is contrary to what Fox believed to be the case; for in writing to Bute 
himself he said that he reluctantly gave Grenville the preference over other 
possible heads of the treasury, ‘ knowing Lord Bute’s good opinion of him.’ ? 
He doubtless chose Grenville because he hoped with him as first lord 
‘to retain influence out of employment.’ 3 

With reference to Pitt’s refusal of office in May 1765, Mr. Winstanley 
argues with much ability that it was mainly caused by his perception 
that what was intended was, that he should merely lend strength to a whig 
administration with some member of Newcastle’s following at its head. 
This is possible ; but in view of the influence then exercised by Bute, the 
part that he had taken in the negotiation of the previous August, and 
the fact that on this occasion his son-in-law Northumberland had been 
suggested as first lord of the treasury, it seems at least as likely that 
Newcastle was right in believing that, in spite of Cumberland’s assurances, 
Pitt feared that ‘my Lord Bute’s real design was to be master of the 
whole.’* In any case it is certain that he did not decide against taking 
office until after an interview with Temple, who, according to the Duke 
of Grafton’s belief, ‘ made such use of the mention of the Earl of Northum- 
berland for the treasury as to stagger Mr. Pitt himself, as I conjectured.’ 5 
Pitt’s refusal to accept office in June was, Mr. Winstanley contends, 
caused by his belief that, without Temple at the treasury, office would be 





1 Add. MS. 329349, f. 15. 2 Fitzmaurice, Shelburne, i. 197. 
3 Add. MS. 329348, f. 82. 4 Newcastie’s Narrative, pp. 13, 14. 
® Memoirs of Duke of Grafton, p. 49. 
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impossible for him, for he would have no one in high position and un- 
connected with party to represent and maintain his policy in the cabinet 
when ill health prevented his attendance. This belief however by no 
means excludes what are called here ‘ sentimental considerations,’ and 
Newcastle gives both as Pitt’s reasons ; indeed, considering the sort of man 
that Temple was, we think it highly probablethat Pitt’sidea of hisimportance 
to him at that time was largely due to friendship and association. While 
it seems allowable to differ from some of Mr. Winstanley’s conclusions, 
there can be no question as to the value of his work. Witi1am Hunt. 


Ksiaze Jozef Poniatowski, 1763-1813. Przez Szymona AskeNnazy. 2nd 
edition. (Warsaw: Gebethner i Wolff. 1910.) 


Zukasinski. Przez Szymona ASKENAZY. 2 vols. (Warsaw: Wende. 
1908.) 


Monografie w zakresie dziejow nowozytnych. Edited by S. AsKENazy. 
III. Ready rosyjskie w kraju Tarnopolskim 1809-1815. Przez J. 
LeszczyNskieco. IV. Jan Henryk Dabrowski: 1. 1755-1795. Przez 
A. SxaLkowskieco. V. Biskup Kajetan Sottyk 1715-1788. Przez K. 
Rupnickxieco. VI. Pierwsza Politechnika Polska 1825-1831. Przez 
A. J. Ropxrewieza. VII, VIII. Polska w dobie wojny siedmioletnie; 
1. 1755-1758. Przez W. KonorczySskteco. XII. Kosciot Katolicki a 
Katarzyna II 1772-1784. PrzezM. Loreta. (Warsaw: Gebethner i 
Wolff. 1903-1910.) 


PRoFEssoR ASKENAZY’S name is known to English readers as that of 
a contributor to the Cambridge Modern History, and, since translations 
into French and German of the first two of the works mentioned above 
are to appear shortly, a wider circle of students will have an opportunity 
of benefiting by his labours. There can be few subjects more interesting 
and instructive than the later history of Poland, perhaps none in which 
the feeling that lessons of practical value for modern statesmen are furnished 
is so persistent. The ruin of the republic was due more to external 
cupidity than internal decay, and the virtues of the people had no small 
share in bringing misfortunes upon them, while efforts at reform withdrew 
some of the energy needed for defence. Poland at her worst was no 
worse than some states which have kept their seats at the councils of 
Europe ; she need fear comparison with none in her devotion to freedom 
and her benevolent toleration of creeds and races; and she has profited 
by the lessons of her history. The Poles are great readers of history, 
and their keen interest in the subject keeps up the standard of writing. 
The first of the books before us is a life of Prince Joseph Poniatowski, 
the nephew of the last king of Poland. Born and brought up in Vienna, 
and in more senses than one‘ ein Wiener Kind,’ he shed his first blood in the 
Austrian army at Sabacz and his last as a French marshal at Leipzig ; his 
services to his country made him honoured as a patriot, and his handsome 
features and charm of manner won the hearts of the people, more especially 
of womankind— toutes les femmes plaident vivement pour vous,’ says 
King Stanislaus-Augustus. It is idle to speculate on the course Polish 
history might have taken had Joseph, on settling in Warsaw, become 
king instead of the amiable, weak, irresolute, opportunist Stanislaus whom 
3E2 
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he often addressed in vigorous words of blame, but who called him the 
apple of hiseye; matters had gone so far before any such substitution was 
within the range of practical politics that the end would probably have 
been substantially the same in any case, but some of the bitterest humilia- 
tions might have been avoided. It is, perhaps, the highest proof of 
worth in this gay soldier and man of fashion that the popular memory 
finds a place for him beside the stern hero Kosciuszko, and that, despite 
their great difference of character, they could still work loyally together. 
It is a pleasing picture that of Joseph, the man about town, standing 
in his cab driving an eight-in-hand through the streets with the rugged 
Kosciuszko behind him. Napoleon described him as‘ le vrai roide Pologne,’ 
and bore testimony to his military talent, and Davout said that no Polish 
general would have made a better commander-in-chief. This second 
edition has been augmented by materials from the archives of the Russian 
general staff and the papers of Prince Andrew Poniatowski in Paris. 
The portraits and other plates from contemporary prints and from photo- 
graphs add to the interest of the book, which has the advantage of being a 
matter-of-fact narrative, ending simply with the words ‘ So lived and 
died Prince Joseph Poniatowski,’ without any attempt at a rhetorical 
panegyric. There is a useful index, but some brief summaries of the 
chapters might have been given, and the proof-reader has dealt carelessly 
with the supplementary notes. 

The life of Major Waleryan Hukasifski had not hitherto, so far as we 
know, formed the subject of a special biographical study, though his 
name is cherished by his countrymen as that of a patriot and martyr. 
Born in 1786, he died in the fortress of Schliisselburg in 1868, after 
solitary imprisonment for nearly half a century. It is rather his sufferings 
than his deeds which have made him famous; he was not a born leader 
of men, but a devoted worker for what he believed to be the welfare of his 
country. The story of his endeavours to use the machinery and methods 
of freemasonry for political ends throws a good deal of light on the state 
of society in Poland during the reigns of Alexander I and Nicholas I, the 
events which led up to the revolution of 1830, and contemporary liberal 
movements in Germany, France, Italy, and Greece. 

Of the seven volumes of monographs, those of most interest to the 
general reader of history deal with Poland during the Seven Years’ War 
and the life of General J. H. Dabrowski, the hero of the passage of the 
Beresina. OLIVER WarRDROP. 


Letters and Papers of Charles, Lord Barham. Edited by Sir Joun Knox 


LavusatTon, M.A., D.Litt. Vol. Il. (Printed for the Navy Records 
Society. 1910.) 


ALTHOUGH this volume is not so interesting as the first, it contains 
much that an historian of the period, and especially a naval historian, 
will be glad to have, and it illustrates still further the place that 
Barham held as a reformer and administrator from 1778 to 1790, 
when as Sir Charles Middleton he was comptroller of the navy. 
Between the board of admiralty and the navy board over which 
he presided difficulties were in any case likely to arise; with a 
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comptroller so keenly anxious for the reform of abuses and the efficiency of 
the navy they were certain. This volume opens with some extraordinarily 
plain-spoken remonstrances addressed by him to Sandwich in 1779, 
in which he accuses the first lord of idleness and mismanagement, and 
declares the whole: system of the admiralty to be rotten. Among the 
abuses against which he contended were an utter want of plan in the 
proceedings of the admiralty board, the promotion of unfit men to dock- 
yard posts, in spite of the recommendations of the navy board, the dishonest 
practices of those charged with the sale of stores, the fees levied by admi- 
ralty clerks, and the abuse of the ‘ indulgence of chips,’ the dockyard men 
spending the last half-hour of their working time in cutting up useful 
timber to complete bundles which they afterwards sold. Unpreparedness 
and waste were alike hateful to him : they were of course closely connected 
in many matters of naval administration ; one of these was impressment, 
for he shows how the practice of neglecting to make arrangements for a 
press until the need of men had actually arisen led to an expense that 
was out of all proportion to the gain. A curious illustration of Rodney’s 
proceedings after his seizure of St. Eustatius is afforded by his attempts 
to make the lockyard at Antigua receive as naval stores a heterogeneous 
mass of goods comprising ‘ 197 scrubbing brushes and 706 hanging locks, 
with other articles not in use or demand with us,’ and his request that 
the commissioner in charge should send him bills for the purchase of them. 
In spite of Middleton’s rebukes to Sandwich we find him writing in 
1789, when a change of ministers was expected, urging Sandwich to accept 
the admiralty, and ascribing to him the improvements which had been 
effected in the dockyards. The letter cannot perhaps be defended com- 
pletely : as Sir John Laughton remarks, it may mean that he preferred 
the earl’s easy temper and courteous ways to the greater activity of less 
agreeable men, such as Howe, who was autocratic and rude in his dealings 
with him. When he resigned the comptrollership in 1790 he was able to 
declare that he left the fleet ‘in the best possible state.’ This change 
from its condition in 1778 was largely his work, work done in the face of 
constant discouragement and with not less constant courage and perse- 
verance. His resignation was fully justified by the ministers’ neglect of 
his recommendations. The occasion of his resignation of his seat at the 
admiralty in 1795 was the recall of his friend Sir John Laforey from his 
command in the Leeward Islands; but that was perhaps only the climax 
of other acts that he held to be wrong, for he complains to Spencer, the 
first lord, that his opinion was habitually treated at the board as unim- 
portant. The work that he had already done for the navy should have 
saved him from such treatment; but his tendency to dwell upon it and 
his love of giving advice may have somewhat irritated his colleagues. 
W. Hunt. 


England and the French Revolution (1789-1797). By Witt1am THomas 
LapraDE, Ph.D. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1909.) 
Tuis volume contains a series of studies in the relations between French 
democracy and the social and political life of Great Britain. The subject 
is perhaps too vast to be treated in a comparatively small monograph, 
at least in the minute way here followed, on some of the possible lines. 
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But the effort, so far as it goes, is at least suggestive. Dr. Laprade has 
carefully read.the pamphlets and newspapers of the time ; and beginning 
with Dr.- Richard Price’s ‘ Discourse on the Love of our Country’ and 
following the well-known sequence, through Burke’s rhetorical reply, he 
launches on the open sea of controversy. He discusses many incidental 
topics such as the causes and the course of the famous Priestley riots at 
Birmingham, the influence of Thomas Paine, the rise of Jacobin clubs, 
and the first proposals of the Pitt ministry for a coalition with the old 
whigs (May-June 1792). In this last the author assumes, on insufficient 
evidence, that Pitt’s sole desire was to weaken the whig party. Surely that 
is an incorrect explanation. In view of the outbreak of war on the conti- 
nent and the spread of seditious societies in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
Pitt desired to form a truly national party. He never had been a mere 
tory ; and now, when Portland, Burke, and Windham had broken with 
Fox, it was surely time to have their alliance, which came to pass two 
years later. Here (p. 67) Dr. Laprade errs from seeing only the duke of 
Leeds’s side of the story. 

The same tendency to decry Pitt’s conduct and general policy is 
observable elsewhere, the democratic version being too often adopted 
without a complete knowledge of the facts. Equally biassed is the treat- 
ment of the Anglo-French disputes of the close of 1792. In a curious 
sentence on p. 82 Dr. Laprade states that the Pitt cabinet sought to 
secure popular approval for hostilities against France by convincing the 
people that the French were endeavouring to overthrow British institutions ; 
also that Pitt desired carte blanche ‘ to carry out an aggressive program 
on the Continent.’ This, of course, is the Foxite view, which was endlessly 
repeated in speeches and pamphlets. But a perusal of the Foreign Office 
archives would, I think, convince Dr. Laprade that it is groundless. 
There is no evidence to show that Pitt and Grenville regarded war as in the 
least degree likely until they heard of the aggressive French decrees of 
16 and 19 November, which, coming after the occupation of Brussels, 
brought about a very threatening situation. The action of British de- 
mocratic societies in presenting congratulatory addresses to the French 
Convention even after those decrees, of course aroused the resentment 
of ministers. The author does not allow for these considerations, though a 
wider survey of affairs would have revealed their importance. 

In fact the chief defect of the book is the acceptance of the acrid 
estimates of Pitt given out so plentifully by democratic speakers and 
pamphleteers. These last (for example Francis Place) always presumed 
that Pitt and his colleagues knew what was about to happen, and intrigued 
so that it should happen. Continually they asserted that Pitt in 1792 
prepared for war, and after that gave out alarmist reports of invasion 
merely in order that he might establish his power. Dr. Laprade is too 
ready to accept these verdicts of very biassed and ill-informed observers ; 
and it is further strange to find him endorsing the now discredited view 
that the disorganised state of France in 1792 tempted Pitt to attack her. 
What are we to say of a sentence like this? ‘The attempt of the French 
Republic to open the Scheldt in November 1792 afforded a plausible pretext 
for provoking war,’ &c. (p. 185). The narrow and perverted view of that 
question presented in this volume is consonant with the assertion (p. 152) : 
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‘His [Pitt’s] method was to manipulate the men on the political chess- 
board in a manner that would give him the appearance of acting in accord- 
ance with the popular wish while in reality he was carrying out his own 
plans.’ Insinuations like this, unsupported by evidence, are far too 
common in this volume, which affords an instructive example of the manner 
in which the acceptance of the statements of newspapers and pamphlets 
may mar an otherwise creditable effort. J. Hottanp Rose, 


Le Club des Cordeliers pendant la Crise de Varennes et le Massacre du Champ 
de Mars. Par Atpert Marntez. (Paris: Champion. 1910.) 


THE journée of 17 July 1791 was, as M. Mathiez says, that on which the 
French Revolution in Paris saw the first ‘ martyrs of liberty.’ It is to 
the study of this event that M. Mathiez has mainly devoted this book. The 
first portion indeed reprints the acts of the Cordeliers Club on the days 
subsequent to the king’s flight to Varennes, and there is a chapter sketch- 
ing the history of the club prior to that event. M. Mathiez inclines to the 
belief that it was founded a little earlier than 27 April 1790, while the 
date usually given is that assigned by M. Aulard—namely, July 1790—sub- 
sequent to the suppression of the district of the Cordeliers. M. Mathiez 
does not attempt to explain what relation, if any, there was between the 
club and the district during the last weeks of the latter’s existence. Pre- 
sumably there was none very close, and this would fall in with the opinion 
enunciated by M. Mathiez that Danton had little to do with the Cordeliers 
Club, whereas in October 1789 it would seem he was president and all- 
powerful in the district. 

But the bulk of the book is devoted to documents connected with the 
‘ massacre’ of the Champ de Mars. M. Mathiez has added yet more to 
the debt which historians already owe to him by printing the evidence 
given at the secret and public inquiries into the affair. He also prints 
the accounts of those sittings of the Cordeliers Club after the fateful 
journée, with an account of the events of the day itself. M. Mathiez belongs 
to the Rebespierrist school of historians of the French Revolution, and 
he has no sympathy with Lafayette and Bailly, the representatives of 
the odious bourgeoisie. In discussing the ‘ massacre’ he is perhaps not 
quite fair to the national guard. Was it necessary to declare ‘ martial 
law’ at allon17 July? Possibly not; the evidence seems to show that 
the meeting for the signature of the petition, which was presided over by 
members of the Cordeliers Club; was certainly conducted peaceably until 
the arrival of the municipality. On the other hand persons at the Champ 
de Mars earlier in the day had undoubtedly murdered two men, while 
others had stoned two of Lafayette’s aides de camp. Moreover the situa- 
tion in Paris was exceedingly dangerous. Under these circumstances the 
information that reached the municipality was such as to justify the red 
flag being hoisted. That Bailly said later he had been deceived as to the 
meeting held in the afternoon, when martial law was proclaimed, is scarcely 
to the point ; he had to act on information received. Where his action is 
least defensible is that he made no attempt to make the three statutory 
declarations, and the firing began before these declarations had been made. 
But that this occurred is not due to Bailly or Lafayette. The aggressors 
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were undoubtedly the mob and not the authorities. There is not the 
slightest evidence that the national guard fired until after they had been 
fired at themselves, and also stoned. With so ill-disciplined a body as the 
national guard it was only to be expected that they would retaliate on 
the crowd. And, be it noted, the guard acted spontaneously, not under 
orders, so that the municipality may be said to have lost all control over 
events during those moments. The fact is there were faults on both 
sides, not on the side of the municipality only: the latter may very 
likely have been inconsiderate and hasty; but that the mob brought 
the massacre upon themselves stands out plainly from the evidence 
given. 

As to the number of persons who lost their lives from the fire of the 
national guard, M. Mathiez will not commit himself. He says it was 
* considerable,’ and quotes Coffinhal and Chaumette, who placed the number 
at some fifty odd. Anyhow Marat’s number, 400, is a manifest exaggera- 
tion. How many, if any, were killed in the crush of leaving the Champ de 
Mars is, again, entirely an open question. The only evidence worth relying 
on is that of Filleul, who says that thirteen bodies were carried into the 
hospital of the Gros-Caillou, but this does not take any account of bodies 
which were left on the ground, or which were carried away elsewhere. 

L. G. WickHam LEce. 


Essai Politique sur Alexis de Tocqueville. Par R. PrerreE Marcet. 
(Bibliothéque d’Histoire Contemporaine.) (Paris: Alcan. 1910.) 


Tus meritorious study of Tocqueville cannot be termed light reading. 
M. Marcel has been unlucky in his printer, to whom we must in courtesy 
ascribe Foreing Office, Shlegel, polytechnickum, and who has made dire 
havoc among dates. But M. Marcel does not write like a countryman of 
Pascal or Voltaire. Often we have had to read a sentence twice or thrice 
in order to grasp its meaning, and a few sentences we have found even 
then unintelligible. Locutions, too, we have found most un-French in 
their clumsiness : démago-bonapartistes, antiétatistes, antiintervention- 
nisme. On the other hand, M. Marcel has availed himself of a number of 
documents hitherto unpublished, although he does not appear to have 
found any which materially alter our conception of Tocqueville. 

He begins with a study of that class of politicians among whom 
Tocqueville was one of the most illustrious, the French Liberals of the 
generation following Waterloo. Why, notwithstanding all their high gifts 
of talent and character, were these men so ineffective ? Why did they leave 
no successors, and why are they almost forgotten in their own country ? 
M. Marcel thinks that they had not enough historic sense to understand 
French politics, that they were too much swayed by admiration of things 
English, that they were cramped by a belief in orthodox political economy 
and that they neglected social reform for pure politics. Thus even Tocque- 
ville, who felt the importance of social questions, professed implicit faith 
in the doctrine of the wage-fund, so discouraging to the hopes of the 
labouring class. 

Tocqueville’s own career, as M. Marcel shows, was a constant struggle 
against difficulties within and without. He lacked the physical vigour 
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to enjoy life or to sway the crowd. Although an aristocrat by race and 
by instinct, he was convinced that democracy must prevail throughout 
the civilised world, and therefore thought it his duty to make the best of 
democracy ; but he was not sanguine as to the result, and his hopes were 
not strengthened by experience of politics. Far more a man of thought 
than a man of action, he yet was intellectually timid and could not decide 
between opposing tendencies. His writings, M. Marcel observes, do not 
reveal any definite philosophy of history. Their language implies by 
turns belief in universal necessity, belief in divine intervention and belief 
in the freedom of the human will. But the same is true of almost all 
historical writers. M. Marcel seems gravely to exaggerate in saying that 
Tocqueville’s conception of history approaches more nearly to tiaé of 
Bossuet than to that of Montesquieu, with whom he is so often compared. 
Tocqueville’s intellectual interests were almost wholly political. He 
was not a good classical scholar, he cared little for art, and shrank from 
probing ultimate questions, philosophical or religious. His style, though 
luminous, strikes M. Marcel as cold and wanting in variety. It is strange 
nevertheless, to learn that he is no longer read in France, that the Démo- 
cratie en Amérique and even the Ancien Régime et la Révolution are 
almost unknown there, although so carefully studied in other lands. On 
the Démocratie en Amérique M. Marcel passes criticisms sensible but 
already familiar. That Tocqueville ascribed too much to a single cause, 
such as democracy, that he did not know enough of England and of Eng- 
lish history when he began his book on the United States, that he was not 
enough a jurist for a thorough analysis of institutions, all this we have 
heard before. With the Ancien Régime M. Marcel also has faults to find. 
Tocqueville, he thinks, unduly disparaged the literature of the eighteenth 
century as a source of information in contrast to official documents, mis- 
understood and misrepresented the physiocrats, and did not study with 
adequate care the prejudices and passions of the different orders in old 
France. But he acknowledges that the Ancien Régime is a book of 
extraordinary merit. 

As a statesman Tocqueville was hardly successful. Entering public 
life under Louis Philippe, he wished to keep the constitution intact but to 
renovate political morality. He disliked and distrusted all the leading 
men of the time, the king himself, Thiers, Molé, and Guizot. Scrupulous, 
sensitive and proud, he was not an adroit parliamentary hand. His 
speeches, the work of a student interested rather in expounding ideas than 
in swaying men, were applauded but had little effect. His attempt to 
found a journal which should express the convictions of himself and his 
friends resulted in heavy loss. In France, he said, there are only two 
great parties: the Have Nots, who hoist republican colours, and the 
Haves, who want to keep the actual government. He foresaw the revolu- 
tion of 1848 somewhat earlier than other statesmen, yet it came upon him 
as a heavy blow; not that he cared for the house of Orleans, but that he 
feared too justly a time of anarchy issuing in despotism. After the 
revolution he was placed on the committee which prepared a draft con- 
stitution. He has left a vivid account of his labours and disappoint- 
ments in this committee, where M. Marcel thinks that he showed a lack 
of commanding qualities. Thenceforward Tocqueville exerted himself less 
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in the hope of doing good than of averting evil. He soon penetrated the 
character of Louis Napoleon, whom he feared and hated. Before the end 
of 1849 the president dismissed the ministry of which Tocqueville was a 
member. Tocqueville was thus condemned to an opposition which he 
recognised as useless. The overthrow of the republic closed his political 
career and gave us the Ancien Régime et la Révolution. 


F. C. Montacue. 


Johann Gustav Droysen. I Theil: Bis zum Beginn der Frankfurter 
Titigkeit. Von G. DroysEen. (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1910.) 


Ir is impossible to suppress a regret that the two volumes to which this 
work is designed to extend could not have been published together. To 
be sure, the cynical observation concerning biographies in two volumes— 
to the effect that the first of them is wont to show how a man rose to fame 
and the second who invited him to dinner—could have but a very modified 
application to the life of a German professor of high genius and most 
extraordinary intellectual activity, and a true type of his class in what 
may be called its heroic age. Moreover, the published first and the 
promised second volumes of this biography of Johann Gustav Droysen 
will be actually differentiated by circumstances beyond the control of 
those concerned in its production. Of the narrative now before us nearly 
the whole was written by the late Professor Gustav Droysen, himself an 
historian of eminence, though with claims to the title quite diverse from 
his father’s ; whereas for the volume that is to follow, though the materials 
in the shape of letters are ample and were indeed, according to the son’s 
intention, to have formed the body of the remaining portion of his work, 
the editor of the entire published biography, Dr. Rudolf Hiibner, will 
have to make himself responsible. Yet, extraordinary as was the activity of 
the elder Droysen in its manysidedness as well as in its volume—in certain 
periods of his life his designs were almost as many and as comprehensive 
as Milton’s, and his actual productivity hardly knew rest from the day 
when as a schoolboy of seventeen he accomplished a metrical translation 
of the Antigone—it is almost due to the most enduring and effective of all 
the inspirations of his life of self-devoted labour that it should be viewed 
asa whole. Droysen, after he had consciously transformed himself from a 
classical scholar into an historian, and after as an historian he had in a spirit 
of perfect ingenuousness blended this character with that of a politician, 
made no secret to himself of the limits of his own influence, and of that of 
others like himself. ‘ Fine words,’ he once wrote, ‘ will not enable us 
to pull the waggon out of the mud—the more’s the pity.’ (His one brief 
day of direct political action at Rendsburg, and afterwards in a wider 
sphere at Frankfort, was to come and to pass away.) But of all those who 
as professors and publicists put their shoulder to the wheel in the long 
series of efforts which only blood and iron were to prove capable of bringing 
to an issue, not one—from first to last-—-wrought with more single-minded 
devotion or more conspicuous contributory effect than he; while in his 
case (as afterwards in that of Treitschke) the consistency of the point of 
view was not less remarkable than was the energy with which the con- 
test was carried on. At whatever judgment we may, as students, have 
arrived with regard to the theory of Prussia’s historical vocation, Droysen 
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was its prophet—in the days when he was writing the story of Alexander 
of Macedon as in those when he was the accredited historiographer of 
Prussia and of Prussian policy. 

Droysen’s Prussian patriotism was inborn and inbred in him; he was 
born at Treptow in Vorpommern, as the son of the chaplain of the garrison, 
who had himself formerly been attached to a fighting regiment and 
was present at the siege of Kolberg. The asscciations of the boy’s youth 
were largely military and patriotic, and the beginnings of the rise of 
Prussia against the Napoleonic dominion were enacted very visibly before 
his childish eyes. The wars of Liberation became, so to speak, the capital 
clause of his historico-political creed ; and when, in 1846, he put forth a 
species of apologia (in two volumes) for the period hitherto called the 
revolutionary period, but viewed by him as that of ‘ the struggle of the 
peoples for active participation in the state,’ he treated these wars as the 
climax of his narrative, and called his book by their name. On his father’s 
death he was by means of a friendly subscription sent to the gymnasium 
at Stettin, and thence, having done excellently well in all his school 
subjects except history and Hebrew, passed in due course to the university of 
Berlin. Privations and hard work were his daily lot in both places ; but the 
former were of no consequence to him (he was fain to keep his study-lamp 
alive with the lard sent him as a condiment by his good mother), and 
without hard work he could at no time have lived. His history teaching 
had been bad at school ; at Berlin historical work proper was still in an un- 
developed stage, though Ranke’s genius (with which Droysen’s had little 
in common) was already casting into the shade the old-fashioned labours 
of Wilcken and the romantic displays of Raumer. Droysen began as a 
student of philology and archeology—studies on the basis of which were 
really founded the epochal works of the great historical masters 
whose influence was predominant over the young Berlin student and 
teacher. Of these, though he shared Niebuhr’s ardour and courage in re- 
construction, and though he was afterwards accounted Otfried Miiller’s 
only living compeer in true productivity, Boeckh was the only teacher at 
whose feet Droysen actually sat. For the veteran professor’s single- 
minded and unadorned exemplification of original research really deserving 
of the name the pupil always exhibited a thorough respect, even when 
he broke loose from his guidance ; and to Boeckh’s disciple F. G. Welcker, 
whose freer and ampler manner was in natural sympathy with, his own, 
Droysen owed much of the encouragement which is as the dew of heaven 
to the early growths of creative power. Other scholars, such as Westermann 
of Leipzig and Karl Friedrich Hermann, then of Marburg, the latter a 
singularly acute critic, were of great service to Droysen in his earlier years 
of authorship. But few eminent scholars or historians have ever been 
more distinguished by self-reliance—though it was a self-reliance kept 
in. bounds by the natural piety which he had brought with him from 
home. 

After taking his doctor’s degree he was, in 1832, appointed to a master- 
ship at the famous Greyfriars gymnasium at Berlin ; his habilitation soon 
followed, and in 1834 he was appointed extraordinary professor of classical 
philology and ancient history (without salary) in the university. During 
all this time he never relaxed his habits of hard work, except when he was 
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perforce laid on the shelf, and continued to eke out his scanty professional 
income by extensive private tuition. Yet his acquaintance with the 
Mendelssohn family (Felix was his pupil and became one of the firmest of 
his friends) had familiarised him with the aisance of wealth, while at the same 
time it supplied him with abundant opportunities of indulging in music, 
the chief enjoyment of his life. In 1836 he was happily married to Marie 
Friedlander, a daughter of another of the highly cultured Jewish families 
which at that time played so prominent a part in the intellectual life of 
Berlin. But it was not till 1840 that he accepted an ordinary professor- 
ship (of history) at Kiel, the Prussian government having declined, till it 
was too late, to offer a modest remuneration for his academical services, and 
the city authorities to reduce his hours of teaching at the Greyfriars. 
It may be added that his power as a school teacher is fully attested ; to 
his sympathetic eloquence in the academical chair, the present writer is 
able himself to bear witness, though only with reference to his Jena days. 
At Kiel he remained till the rising of the Duchies in 1848, with which the 
present volume concludes. 

Within this simple framework of general duties and employment 
was developed one of the most astonishing series of literary activities of 
which a record remains even in the history of the German professoriate. 
Before taking his doctor’s degree he published, in 1832, the German 
Aeschylus, which was at the same time a metrical translation of rare 
merit and (quite apart from the daring tour-de-force of a reconstructed 
satyr-drama Proteus) a contribution of high importance to the theory of 
the Attic tetralogy. In 1834 followed his Alexander, an historical work 
of high interest and marked originality of treatment, being designed to 
vindicate the unification of Greece as well as the Hellenisation of Asia. 
This theme was carried on in the History of Hellenism (1836)—a term (after- 
wards made to cover the earlier as well as the later volume) which may in 
this sense be said to owe its origin to Droysen—and in the History of the 
Epigoni (1843), an undertaking—considering the theme and the authorities 
—of extraordinary courage. In the meantime a metrical translation of the 
Birds had in 1835 and the following years developed into a version of the 
whole of Aristophanes (except the Fragments) and had been accompanied 
by a controversy with Siivern, going to the root of the theory of Attic 
comedy, which Droysen insisted on dissociating from conscious political 
partisanship. And in 1839 he had by his inquiry into the genuineness 
of the documents in the De Corona opened a controversy which raged 
for many years between Berlin and Leipzig, and in which Droysen’s 
negative position, although in the first instance maintained against the 
authority of Boeckh himself, was in the end made good all along the 
line. 

It was not till after the publication of the Epigoni at Kiel that Droysen, 
then a man of not more than thirty-five years of age, finally passed out 
of the sphere of ancient into that of modern, and more especially of German, 
history. Beyond a doubt the environments among which his life was now 
spent ultimately determined this choice ; but the national point of view 
had always been in his mind—certainly not least when he was writing the 
history of Alexander. When he came to Kiel, the Schleswig-Holstein 
question was more or less asleep. Neither he nor any German agency can 
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be charged with having rudely awakened it and forced it into the forefront 
of European politics. But no man contributed more to make it a German 
question rather than a quarrel between the rights of the Duchies and the 
efforts of the Eider-Danes, encouraged as these were by the futile and 
not less unhistoric conceptions of the Neuholsteiners. This is not the 
place in which to comment on the results of Droysen’s labours in the 
Schleswig-Holstein crisis of 1848, any more than on his efforts in the 
years immediately preceding to solve the Prussian constitutional question 
by the ‘ merging’ of Prussia in Germany. The middle period of his life 
was one of storm and stress, and his historico-political lectures and ‘ politico- 
historical’ Ubungen may not have been in conformity with accepted 
academical ideals. But he never faltered, and he was never either in- 
consistent with or unworthy of himself. A. W. Warp. 


The Political Development of Japan, 1867-1909. By G. E. Uyernara. 
(London: Constable. 1910.) 
Dr. Uvenara’s interesting book comes very opportunely at a time 
when there seems to be a desire to know more about a country which 
has made such rapid progress. Speaking of the condition of Japan 
and its development under feudalism, the author points out that extreme 
poverty was unknown and that the evil of overcrowding in large cities 
never existed. This is undoubtedly correct. There was no wide-spread 
pauperism, and there were no slums, because feudalism discouraged the 
concentration of population in a few places, because agriculture was 
specially favoured, holdings were small, and the peasant was fixed to the 
land which he tilled. Other causes worked in the same direction: the 
low standard of living, the communal structure of society, and above all, 
perhaps, the family system, with its doctrine of mutual support, now in- 
corporated into Japan’s civil code. The author’s views as to the main 
causes of Japan’s astonishing progress are not altogether convincing. 
What he says of the influence of the family system in the moulding of 
character is true enough. The conception of individualism, as understood 
in Europe, is not possible to a person brought up in the atmosphere of 
submission to the family will. No mention, however, is made of military 
service or educational reform, two factors which had certainly much to do 
with the bewildering change from particularism to national unity; nor 
are we told by what process the clan loyalty of forty years ago became 
the strong feeling of loyalty to the throne which is seen in the Japan of 
to-day. It is not easy for foreigners to enter quite fully into the feelings 
which inspire the author’s treatment of the difficult question of the 
sovereign’s position in Japan. The attitude of the people towards the 
throne is a product of several things: the adoption and absorption, at 
an early date, of Chinese ideas, which furnish the basis; what may be 
called the cloister aspect of Buddhism; religion in its other, and more 
curious, Japanese form of Shinto, which was so blended with prehistoric 
tradition as to favour the claim of Japanese monarchs to divine descent ; 
feudalism and the dual system of government, under which the crown for 
several centuries never exercised any administrative authority, and 
was therefore never brought into direct conflict with the people. The 
result is a sentiment of unreasoning reverence, which, if it defies exact 
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analysis, still makes of the most advanced Japanese thinker a submissive 
and devoted subject. 

From an instructive sketch of the Restoration of 1867 we pass 
on in these pages to a detailed account of the movement in favour 
of a constitution. To the imperial oath, the Magna Charta of Japan, 
the greatest importance is rightly ascribed. But we prefer Baron 
Kikuchi’s translation to the one here given, and the author will not, we 
think, obtain much support for his contention that the ultimate concession 
of representative government was not foreshadowed in this remarkable 
document. The best authorities agree in the view that the first article 
of the oath was intended to refer to popular government, and this opinion 
is confirmed by the independent testimony of foreigners who were at the 
time in Japan, and in close relations with some of the leading reformers. 
The idea was not new, and had already, before the Restoration, found 
expression in the manifesto in which the Tycoon announced his resigna- 
tion. The development of constitutional government in more recent times 
is described with great accuracy; and its many aspects, including the 
growth and development of the constitutional agitation, the formation 
and proceedings of political parties, the circumstances under which the 
business of elections is carried on, the relations between the two chambers, 
the position of the ministry, and the working of parliamentary institu- 
tions generally, are explained with much ability and insight. 


J. H. Gupsrns. 


Peerage and' Pedigree. By J. H. Rounp, LL.D. 2 Vols. 
(London: Nisbet. 1910.) 

Mr. Rounn’s studies in peerage law and family genealogy are written 
with such fullness of knowledge and with such powers of clear and attrac- 
tive exposition that these volumes will no doubt appeal to an even wider 
circle of readers than his Peerage and Family History. His efforts to 
enforce clear thinking, accuracy, and honesty in fields where obscurity, 
carelessness, and imposture have been too long rampant have already 
borne some fruit, and this excellent work will now be carried a stage further, 
though the tares will continue to spring up here and there among Mr. 
Round’s wheat so long as lawyers ignore history and nouveaua riches 
desire ancestors. Without in the least undervaluing his scathing exposures 
of the ‘ muddle of the law’ and the fabrication of pedigrees, one may be 
allowed to express a hope that he will not permit himself to be entirely 
diverted from those severer and less popular problems on which students 
of history have taken him as one of their guiding lights. 

The methods and decisions of peerage law and peerage lawyers 
rouse all the historian in Mr. Round. He cannot sufficiently away 
with their slavish worship of mere ‘ books of authority,’ their failure 
to grasp the historical facts with which they profess to deal, their 
fatal refusal to admit that the law was ever different from what 
it now is. The peerage cases of the last twenty-five years have 
afforded only too many openings to the author’s trenchant criticism. 
In the case of the lord great chamberlainship Mr. Haldane gravely 
argued that this office was held by grand serjear*y and even identi- 
fied petty serjeanty with knight service. In the earldom of Norfolk 
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case the lords actually decided that Bigod’s surrender of the earldom in 
1302 and the subsequent creation of Thomas of Brotherton as earl of 
Norfolk were invalid, because modern peerage law does not allow the 
surrender of dignities and ‘ the law has always been the same.’ Again, 
after Montfort’s parliament of 1265 had been recognised for centuries as 
the first valid parliament in regard to baronies by writ, the house in the 
Mowbray and Segrave case suddenly disallowed the writs of 1264 and 
accepted those of 1283 without argument, though the status of a hundred 
baronies was thereby affected. This at least cannot be defended on the 
ground that for practical reasons the law cannot recognise differences of 
usage at different periods. In 1841 and again in 1856 it was held (contrary 
to decisions as late as 1807) that unless there was proof of a sittingin parlia- 
ment by the receiver of a writ there was no barony created. Yet in the 
Mowbray and Segrave case a son’s sitting was ‘ referred’ to his father’s 
writ as sufficient»evidence of creation. 

There is indeed reason for believing that the necessity of proof of 
sitting is a lawyer’s invention of comparatively modern date. There is 
no trace of such a doctrine before Coke, who insisted that ‘ the direction 
and delivery of a writ did not make a baron or noble until he did come 
into parliament and there sit ’ ; and even Coke, despite an apparent passage 
to the contrary in his First Institute, does not seem to have required 
that proof of sitting by ‘ record of parliament’ which is now the law. It 
might be argued indeed, though Mr. Round does not appear to take this 
view, that Coke did not demand more than the attorney-general in the 
Frescheville case (1677) and chief justice Holt in the Banbury case (1694), 
viz. absence of disproof of sitting by cessation of summons, evidence of 
previous death or a writ of swpersedeas. In the Abergavenny case (1610) 
as reported by Coke, who rested upon it the doctrine under discussion, the 
only question was whether a person who received a writ to parliament, 
but died before the parliament met, was a baron or no. But even if Coke 
did not lay on a claimant the onus probandi he still cannot be acquitted of 
tampering with the law. For Mr. Round offers evidence that the question 
put to the judges (of whom Coke was one) in the Abergavenny case was 
an entirely different one, and that he bolstered up the fictitious decision 
by the concoction of a writ palpably impossible. It sounds incredible, 
but the charge, it must be confessed, seems fully made out. And Coke 
has no unstained record. This ‘ oracle of the lawyers,’ whose works 
enjoyed for two centuries intrinsic authority in our courts of justice, 
was long ago convicted of very cavalier treatment of the cases he pro- 
fessed to report. Some of Coke’s errors, however, were made in perfect 
good faith, and argue nothing worse than carelessness. His distinction 
between an ordinary castle and a ‘ castle for the necessary defence of the 
realm ’ which found its way into the letters patent creating the barony of 
Lucas of Crudwell, and in 1902 was dragged into the argument for the 
impartibility of the lord great chamberlainship, is, as Mr. Round shows, a 
pure misreading of his authorities. Again, Coke’s oldest evidences for his 
doctrine of abeyance in dignities are two thirteenth-century cases, the better 
known being the earldom of Chester case (1237), neither of which had 
really anything to do with dignities, but only with lands. Yet the ‘ law’ 
so evolved has been definitely recognised in the case of baronies, and 
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may at any moment be held to justify the calling of earldoms out of 
abeyance. 

Besides exposing ‘the ‘ muddle of the law,’ Mr. Round in his first 
volume shows the important bearing of the Willoughby case (1572, 1580) 
on the desuetude of baronies iure uxoris, discusses the difficult questions 
raised by the Delawarr case (1597), where again Coke darkens counsel, 
and by firmly establishing the fact that the recognised court for questions 
relating to titles of honour, as late as the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, was the court of Chivalry proves that the lords’ jurisdiction in 
peerage claims is ‘ delegated,’ not inherent, and also that James I is un- 
justly charged with failing to provide a court for the trial of claims to 
baronetcies. The volume closes with a reprint of articles on the ‘ Origin 
of the House of Lords,’ which we presume (though the author withholds 
the information) to be those which appeared in the Antiquary in 1884 
and 1885. 

Severe as Mr. Round is with the unhistorically minded lawyer, he applies 
his critical lash (in his second volume) with even greater gusto to the 
fabricator of pedigrees and to the school of heraldry represented by Mr. 
Fox-Davies. His Tales of the Conquest and Some Saxon Houses play 
havoc with much genealogy that is periodically exhumed from ‘ Burke ’ 
by the daily papers. But the most slashing attack is reserved for the 
notorious ‘ Carington imposture’ by which three (totally unconnected) 
families of Smith in succession, equally discontented with their plebeian 
name, have boldly affiliated themselves to a knightly Cheshire house. 
The difficulty of eradicating pretensions which rest upon a strong foible 
of civilised human nature is illustrated by the fact that the third assump- 
tion was made even after the second family, raised to the peerage in 
1796, had dropped the Carington story (except in their title) in defer- 
ence to a fierce printed exposure by a member of their own house. Mr. 
Round’s dissection of the late Dr. Copinger’s History and Records of 
the Smith-Carington Family is even more ruthless and convincing, but 
we shall be surprised if the story thus exposed is henceforth finally 
killed. 

In dealing with these weeds of the genealogical garden a certain amount 
of acrimony is pardonable and useful, but Mr. Round’s crusade would be 
followed with more sympathy if he did not so often turn his scourge 
suddenly on persons whose offences, be they mortal or venial, are not 
particularly to the point on the matter in hand. James Tarr. 


The Records of Blackburn Grammar School. Edited by A. Stocks, M.A. 
In Three Parts. (Chetham Society, Vol. 66, 67, 68. Manchester, 1909.) 


Arrer a short introduction treating of the foundation, government, 
management and finance, discipline and teaching, buildings, and masters 
and ushers of the Blackburn Grammar School, Mr. Stocks gives us in the 
rest of his work transcripts of original documents connected with the 
school. The foundation deed of the chantry and school endowed by Thomas 
second earl of Derby dates back to 1514. The incumbent of the chantry 
was to be ‘ an honest seculer prest and no regular suffyciently lerned in 
gramer and playn song if any such can be gettyn that shall kepe contenually 
a Free Gramer Scole.” Provision was made that if one man could not be 
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found who would combine the two functions, then the churchwardens 
were to elect a chantry priest who should keep either a grammar school 
or a song school. The chantry was disestablished and disendowed by 
King Edward VI, but re-established by Queen Elizabeth in a charter of 
1567, given in full by Mr. Stocks. 

The number of scholars, soon after the foundation, appears to have 
been 140 at a time when there were 2000 ‘ houseling’ people in the 
parish. In a memorandum of 12 September 1590, the common seal and 
a box to contain the same, together with the indentures of ‘ bargayne 
and sale of the rente to the Governors,’ was delivered to be kept for 
the use of the school, and of this Mr. Stocks provides us with an illustra- 
tion. Scholars from outside the parish could be taken at a fee of 8d. a 
quarter. The memorandum also contains the decision that ‘ henceforth 
there shalbe noe butcheringe or killinge of flesshe within the same schoole,’ 
and that no English interludes or plays were to be permitted in the school. 
The statutes and orders dated 1597 are transcribed in full, and are of great 
interest. School, as was usual at the time, began at six o’clock or soon after, 
when prayers were said, and teaching was to begin at or before seven o’clock 
and to be continued till eleven; afternoon school began at or before one 
o’clock and was to continue till after five o’clock, and prayers were to be 
said before the scholars were dismissed. 

Arrangements were to be made for ‘ petties’* not to be taught by the 
master or usher but by ‘ grammarians,’ under the supervision of the master 
and usher. The scrivener or writing-master was not to teach for longer than 
a month in the year ‘ without urgent cause.’ No child was to be admitted 
under five years of age, and only those ‘fit to conceive learning.’ The 
* forms’ or‘ sieges,’ it was suggested, should be seven in number. An inter- 
esting list of Latin authors is given. The authors in Greek proposed were, 
for grammar, Camden orClenard; for Epistles, Basil; for Orations, Isocrates, 
together with Hesiod, Homer, Theocritus, Pindar, the Olynthiacs of Demo- 
sthenes, and the Greek Testament. Hebrew might be taught if it were 
found desirable, as far as the Grammar and Psalter. But perhaps the most 
remarkable provision of the statutes is the following: ‘ The principles 
of Arithmeticke, Geometrie, and Cosmographie with some introducktion 
into the sphere are profitable.’ The exercises suggested are : ‘ Englishes,’ 
speaking Latin, variations, double translations, disputations, verses, 
epistles, themes, and declamations in Latin and Greek. It is also 
enjoined that once a year the scholars shall exercise themselves ‘ in 
verses or other exercises,’ in praising God for the benefactors of the 
school. Beyond the transcription of the statutes and orders, Mr. Stocks 
has not been able to supply much material for the study of the 
internal working of the school, but there is a valuable collection of 
documents on the administrative side. There is only slight knowledge 
obtainable about the first school-building separate from the church, prob- 
ably erected about 1567, but there is at times copious though casual infor- 
mation in the memoranda, about the ‘repairs’ to the later school, about 
governors and their election, arrangements with master and ushers, and, 
from time to time, about books presented to, or bought by, the school. Mr. 
Stocks’s book is of special local interest, as the index shows, in the names 
of those connected with the administration of the school. It is, of course, 
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valuable for the historian of education, in details revealed in the memoranda 
as to payments and in the history of the administration generally. A 
list of masters of the chantry school and of the grammar school is given 
continuously from 1514 and of ushers of the grammar school from 1597. 
The chairman of the governors has provided several illustrations 
for the book. It is regrettable that it was impossible tc give an 
illustration of the old school, but there is a plan showing the position 
of the grammar school before 1819. Mr. Stocks deserves our gratitude 
for the labour involved in making these documents accessible, and it is 
to be hoped that other headmasters will be attracted into performing 
the same desirable work for their schools wherever there is a grammar 
school with such an old and continuous history as the Blackburn 
Grammar School. Foster Watson. 


The Records of the City of Norwich. Vol. Il. Compiled and edited by 
J. C. Tryeey, M.A., F.S.A. (Norwich: Jarrold. 1910.) 

THE first volume of this valuable selection of Norwich records, 
published under the authority of the corporation, was noticed in 
this Review in October 1907 (vol. xii. 782). It was limited to docu- 
ments relating to the government and administration of the city, and 
was edited, with an elaborate introduction, by the Rev. William 
Hudson. The second and final volume, which has been prepared by the 
honorary archivist of the city, Mr. Tingey, contains a wide selection of 
records illustrating its social and economic progress, which is very fully 
traced in the editor’s introduction. That the city has not always shown 
such a commendable interest in its archives as these substantial volumes 
attest is unfortunately evident from the not infrequent mention of records 
which were examined by the Norwich antiquary Kirkpatrick in the 
eighteenth century, but have since been lost, along with most of the manu- 
script materials which Kirkpatrick himself accumulated and bequeathed 
to the corporation. It is to be hoped that the unexpected recovery of the 
Book of Customs five years ago may be followed by others. 

In the review of the first volume we expressed some fear that the 
reservation of the financial side of the town administration for treatment 
in the second might withhold a valuable clue to the process by which the 
‘town’ came into existence. As no chamberlain’s accounts are extant 
before those of Peter Flint, for the years 1293-8 and 1301-5 (pp. 30-38), 
these fears were premature, but the student of the municipal constitution 
even in the fourteenth century will do well not to neglect the city accounts. 
The documents selected by Mr. Tingey are in some cases given in 
the original Latin or French with an English version or summary, some- 
times in translation only. An examination of the former class inspires 
one with confidence in the translator’s general accuracy, though some of the 
items in the difficult Old French list of goods and tolls from the Book of 
Customs have been too much for him. Curiously enough, he once or 
twice suggests the correct interpretation tentatively in a note while retain- 
ing a clearly inadmissible one in the text. The index of special words, 
though useful, is incomplete both in the words included and in the refer- 
ences given. Mr. Tingey’s introductory survey of social and economic 
changes at Norwich during the best part of a millennium keeps well up to 
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the standard set by the editor of the first volume. As an instance of the 
sound critical spirit in which moot questions are dealt with we may cite 
his treatment ofthe numbers of the population of the city in the middle ages 
and the mortality caused by the Black Death. Abbot Gasquet, while quot- 
ing the opinion of many that Blomefield’s figure for the latter of 57,374 was 
altogether impossible, makes no attempt to estimate the actual population 
at that date. Mr. Tingey, on the contrary, not only shows that the city 
can hardly have had more than 6000 inhabitants before the pestilence— 
more than two centuries later it was under 18,000 in 1579 after the great 
influx from the Netherlands—but he convicts Blomefield of quoting his 
figure from a city record no older than 1524 and supporting it with a 
passage from the Book of Pleas which is really part of the Louth Park 
Chronicle, and has no reference to Norwich. 

A very full and interesting account is given of the great textile industry 
for which Norwich was famous until it sank before the superior coal and 
water power of Lancashire and Yorkshire. Its incipient decay in the 
first half of the sixteenth century and its subsequent revival first by 
the importation of foreign processes and workmen and afterwards by 
the wholesale immigration of Dutch and Walloon artisans already alluded 
to (the alien settlers at one time amounting to little less than half 
the total population) are clearly brought out. There is some reason 
to believe, Mr. Tingey points out, that the establishment of russell- 
weaving in Norwich, which Dr. Cunningham regards as the first case 
in England of a new trade imported by capitalists, was slightly antici- 
pated by the introduction of the hat-making industry from France, 
which seems to have been established for some years prior to 1543. 
An interesting point is raised by the general agreement of modern 
writers on the subject that worsted-weaving did not become the staple 
manufacture of Norwich itself until well on in the fourteenth century. 
This naturally leads them to regard with scepticism Jordan Fantosme’s 
statement that most of its citizens were weavers in 1174. Yet Fantosme, 
though he may have exaggerated, is a contemporary authority, and one 
cannot but wonder whether there is not some truth after all in an assertion 
made by the citizens about 1578 that the worsted manufacture had been 
preceded by the weaving of cloths known as Norfolk whites. It is true 
that there is no earlier mention of such a product, but the medieval 
evidence is fragmentary, and there were certainly some weavers in 
Norwich in the thirteenth century. 

JaMEs Tait. 
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Short Notices 


The Orbis Latinus of J. G. T. Graesse has for fifty years served a useful 
purpose as a convenient though admittedly uncritical dictionary of place- 
names in their Latin forms, as found in medieval histories and in the 
imprints of modern books. We are glad therefore that a second edition 
of it should have been brought out by Professor Friedrich Benedict 
(Berlin: Schmidt, 1909). The new book is better printed and on better 
paper than the old, and is altogether a pleasanter book to use. But in 
some ways we prefer the old. It was, we think, more practical, for instance, 
to group all the places beginning with ‘ Colonia’ under that prefix than 
to send us to ‘ Agrippina’ for Cologne, and we regret the omission of the 
German-Latin index. Besides, the work called for a good deal more re- 
vision than Dr. Benedict has given it. He was quite right to retain 
spurious names which have literary authority, such as‘ Calena ’ for Oxford ; 
but if Calena is admitted the equally fictitious ‘ Rhedecina ’ should appear 
too. But positively wrong identifications, such as Corinium for Wantagé, 
Dorobernia for Dover, Rossa for Rochester, should have been corrected ; 
nor should Saint-Maurice (under ‘ Bergintium’) be placed in Haute- 
Savoie, the Great St. Bernard (under ‘ Jovis, Mons’) in the Lepontine 
Alps, or ‘ Dean Forest’ in ‘ Lancaster.’ The identification of Brennacum 
with Braisne is generally abandoned. Some of the Latin forms of Duisburg 
appear to be incorrectly attributed also to Doesburg. There are many 
omissions of just the sort of words which cause difficulty to students ; for 
instance, Rascia (Servia) and Rages (Edessa). Many entries are given 
which are quite unnecessary, such as ‘ Wodehamum’ for Woodham and 
‘ Antilia ’ for Anthill [sic] in Bedfordshire ; and other names are placed 
under the obvious forms, and not under those which are less evident (thus 
‘ Brennoburgum’ under ‘ Brandeburgum’), but in these cases there are 
cross-references. The cross-references are, indeed, if anything too 
abundant, but occasionally they fail; thus under ‘ Treveri’ we are 
referred to ‘ Augusta Trevirorum,’ which we seek in vain. X. 


Mr. Charles Trice Martin has brought out a second edition of his well- 
known Record Interpreter (London: Stevens, 1910). Its title page describes 
it as ‘ a collection of abbreviations, Latin words and names used in English 
historical manuscripts and records’; and the book is so familiar to 
workers emong manuscripts that it is almost sufficient to leave this descrip- 
tion to speak for itself. In the course of his long experience Mr. Martin has 
naturally been able to make considerable additions to what originally 
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appeared in a briefer shape in 1879. The glossary however needs further 
revision : thus alba firma is wrongly explained ; batellarius in its academic 
sense is spoken of as though limited to Oriel College ; gregarius miles is 
omitted ; litura is confused with litera; manca is a copyist’s mistake for 
mancusa (from the Arabic mankiis) ; mitta is specially a measure of salt ; 
oppidanus should not be ‘ the keeper of a town,’ but alternatively ‘ a towns- 
man’ or ‘a member of the garrison of a castle’; the scabinus was not 
found only at Lynn. But these are small points. z 


In reviewing Dr. Gisbert Brom’s Archivalia in Italié belangrijk voor 
de Geschiedenis van Nederland (ante, pp. 390 seq.) we specially commended 
his ‘ detailed account of the various classes of which the Vatican Archives 
consist ’ and of the means of reference to each class. ‘ There is probably,’ 
we said, ‘ no book likely to be more useful to the beginner at the Vatican 
Archives . . . than this book of Dr. Brom’s, which tells the inquirer 
where to look and what classes to submit to a thorough search.’ It is 
therefore matter for congratulation that the author should have trans- 
lated this portion of his Dutch work into French and thus made it 
accessible to a larger circle of readers. In the process he has naturally 
excluded the special Dutch references and otherwise modified his text, 
and his Guide aux Archives du Vatican (Rome: Loescher, 1910) will take 
its place aa a very serviceable handbook, containing as much carefully 
arranged information as could possibly be comprehended in the space of 
ninety-six pages. Z. 


Professor C. Sanford Terry has followed up his Index to Papers relating 
to Scotland in the Reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
which we noticed in 1908 (vol. xxiii. 812) by a much more considerable 
Catalogue of the Publications of Scottish Historical and Kindred Clubs and 
Societies and of the Volumes relative to Scottish History issued by His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1780-1908 (Glasgow: MacLehose, 1909). The title 
explains itself, and we have only to say that the author has performed a 
very laborious task admirably, as well in the fulness of his entries and 
the clear and workmanlike way in which they are set out as in the dis- 
crimination with which the varied contents of the publications of field 
clubs, &c., have been selected. An ample index adds to the value of this 
useful and excellently printed book. A. 


Dr. A. Hulshof’s Verslag van een Onderzoek te Rostock naar Hand- 
schriften, Drukwerken en Bescheiden belangrijk voor de Geschiedenis van 
Nederland (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1909) contains the results of a month’s 
work at Rostock in search of materials, and though the university archives 
proved disappointing, the library and the town archives produced a good 
deal of interesting matter. Greifswald was also visited, since the university 
of Rostock was transferred to that town from 1437 to 1443. The material 
examined relates mostly to the Brethren of the Common Life, which had a 
celebrated house in Rostock ; the Congregatio Hollandica of the Dominican 
order ; and the fortification of Rostock in 1613 by Dutch engineers. There 
is moreover a considerable quantity of correspondence of the Dutch 
economist, J. J. Becher, from which Dr. Hulshof prints an interesting 
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report on the Silesian woollen and linen cloth industries in 1673, and the 
effect upon them of the war between England and Holland. He also 
prints a Latin epigram on the marriage of Mary, daughter of Charles I, 
to the prince of Orange, and reports the existence of a copy of the oration 
of Jacob Cats before the English parliament, 29 December 1651. C. J. 


Mr. Arthur Hassall’s tables of European History chronologically arranged 
have appeared in a new edition continued to 1909, not 1910, as stated on 
the title-page (London: Macmillan, 1910); but hardly any attempt has 
been made to submit the medieval part of the book to the ‘ severe revision * 
which we recommended in 1898 (ante, vol. xiii. p. 396). Few even of the 
errors which we then pointed out have been corrected, and new ones have 
been introduced. The book is useful for reference in its later parts, though 
the omission of the years of the French revolutionary calendar is to be 
regretted. The end of Mr. Balfour’s administration is mentioned, but not 
the beginning. B. 


The Dictionary of English History (London: Cassell, 1910) has since its 
first compilation in 1884 been a useful addition to the resources of teachers 
of English history, and with adequate and drastic revision, which would 
necessarily involve the complete rewriting and resetting of*the book, 
might still continue to do good service in a field which it still has practically 
to itself. We have just received for review what purports to be a ‘ new 
and revised edition’ of this ‘ valuable work.’ In its present form it 
makes a pride of including a summary of the reign of King Edward VII, 
and other references to the latest phases of our history. A very superficial 
examination of this so-called revised edition is enough to convince any- 
one that the ‘ revision’ is of the most inadequate character. It is so 
careless that printer’s errors and obvious blunders which have been 
regularly reprinted since 1884 still survive. It is least perfunctory in 
dealing with quite modern history, and at its worst in early and medieval 
history. As regards the latter, it is not too much to say that nineteen 
articles out of twenty remain exactly as they were written in the early 
eighties, and that the results of the last generation of scholarship are 
absolutely ignored. Thus, for instance, we are told, what was quite true 
when the book was written, that the view ‘ now universally accepted ’ 
as to folkland is the doctrine of Stubbs that folkland was the public land of 
the nation. In the same way the Romans in Britain are treated of without 
any reference to the works of Professor Haverfield, and the canon law in 
England is expounded as though Maitland had never been born. The 
offence is all the more grievous since the names of the unlucky writers 
are still affixed to these obsolete articles, so that they are all open to 
the reasonable reproach of gross ignorance of all modern work. Very 
occasionally, as in the Domesday article, a somewhat tame attempt is 
made to bring things up to date. In this instance there is a rough 
summary of the conclusions, including the most disputable ones, of 
Maitland in Domesday Book and Beyond, though not a word is 
said on the work done on Domesday in the various volumes of the 
Victoria County Histories. It naturally results that the bibliographies 
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of nearly thirty years ago are now most misleading, and that the 
once valuable article on authorities on English history is hopelessly out 
of date. Nor are these scandals confined to the middle ages. Professor 
Firth’s article on Cromwell is reprinted without the least suggestion that 
the author has himself written anything bearing on that subject since 
1884. Altogether this so-called revision should be severely let alone by 
all prudent teachers, though even now the book is not useless, if it is 
accepted as a book written in 1884. But it is difficult to condemn too 
severely this attempt to pass off an old book as a new one. We are quite 
sure that neither of its so-called editors, Mr. Sidney Low or Mr. F. 8. 
Pulling—the latter of whom died seventeen years ago—had any hand in 
its production. C. 


Dr. Gustav Wolf's Einfiihrung in das Studium der Neueren Geschichte 
(Berlin : Weidmann, 1910) is a methodical guide for students of modern as 
distinct from medieval history. It contains some sections which treat 
of the development and the first principles of historical criticism ; but the 
author’s purpose is thoroughly practical. The keynote of the volume is 
sounded in the chapter which explains the procedure of the typical chancery 
in drafting official documents (pp. 644-64), and in some brief but instruc- 
tive advice on the subjects of record-searching and note-taking (pp. 725-9). 
It must be owned that Dr. Wolf does not spare the conscientious student 
in the matter of preliminary studies. We doubt the practical wisdom of 
burdening every beginner with details as to the history of postal systems, 
the printing press, and the book-trade (pp. 29-75). But on the whole the 
volume is well planned ; and the few sections which appear otiose will no 
doubt be skipped by the discreet learner. Following the conventional 
distinction between records and literary sources, Dr. Wolf devotes a 
separate book to each of these classes of material. Under the heading 
of literary sources (Tradition) he pays particular attention to memoirs 
(pp. 324-401), the newspaper press (pp. 243-323), and secondary works 
of reference (pp. 404-73). Among records (Uberreste) lie concerns himself 
chiefly with treaties (pp. 482-500), ecclesiastical concordats (pp. 507-24), 
legislative acts (pp. 525-78), and diplomatic correspondence (pp. 605-43). 
His scheme naturally includes some account of the leading European 
libraries and archives; but the pages devoted to these subjects are un- 
satisfactory, even from the German point of view. He gives less than 
the“necessary minimum of information about such institutions as the 
Hofbibliothek at Vienna, the Bibliothégque Nationale, the British Museum, 
the Public Record Office, and the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 
In regard to English historians and archives he is exceptionally weak. 
So far as we can discover he does not inform his readers who are the 
chief writers on modern English history. Macaulay and Gardiner are 
mentioned incidentally, without any reference to their principal works. 
Creighton (disguised as ‘ Colighton’) only appears as a former editor of 
this Review ; Lord Acton only as the author of German Schools of History, 
and as the projector of the Cambridge Modern History. It is a venial 
error that a foreigner should describe the last-named publication as the 
work einer Reihe jetziger oder ehemaliger Cambridge Professoren. But 
why are such names as those of Lecky, Seeley, and Spencer Walpole entirely 
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ignored ? Several pages are devoted to the description of English memcir- 
writers. But Dr. Wolf breaks off in his enumeration at the commencement 
of the nineteenth century, referring us for further information to the 
Cambridge Modern History, which on principle abstains from distinguishing 
between good and bad, important and trivial authorities. For the earlier 
period Dr. Wolf is by no means abreast of modern literature. His note 
on Bacon as an historian makes no reference to the criticisms of Busch ; 
that on John Knox omits the biography by Professor Hume Brown; and 
that on Burnet’s ‘ History of His Own Times’ is silent as to the editorial 
labours of Dr. Airy and Miss Foxcroft. H. W. C. D. 


Die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft in ihren wichtigsten Ergebnissen mit 
Beriicksichtigung des Religionsunterrichts (Leipzig: Quelle u. Meyer, 1910) 
comprises a small series of addresses which Professor Rudolf Kittel 
delivered last year with the object of giving a plain account of the literary, 
historical, archaeological, and other aspects of modern Old Testament 
study for the benefit of persons engaged in religious teaching. He brings 
together much useful and interesting material—there are also a few 
illustrations—and very simply and forcibly shows how research has 
compelled a change of attitude towards the writings. Professor Kittel 
is well known to Biblical students for his work on the Old Testament, 
and his position, as may be seen in his History of the Hebrews, which 
appeared in an English dress about fourteen years ago, is a ‘ moderate’ 
one. He is among the somewhat ‘ mediating’ scholars who combine a 
fairly critical attitude towards the Pentateuchal and other sources with 
a relatively conservative estimate of their value for Israelite history and 
religion. Indeed, in these lectures he takes a very sanguine view of the 
degree to which external evidence has undermined the conclusions 
familiar to readers of Wellhausen, Kuenen, and Stade ; and he propounds, 
somewhat dogmatically, views which, though they may be confirmed by 
the tradition, are not logically supported by other older evidence. In 
his endeavour to point out that some of the once ‘ sure results’ are 
now far from probable, he unfortunately confuses the appearance of ancient 
elements in the undated Biblical sources with the great antiquity of 
Oriental history and culture, much in the same way that the points of 
contact between Talmudic and old Babylonian law might be supposed 
to prove that the Talmud dated from the time of Hammurabi. This 
however is merely one of the fallacies now prevailing among many Biblical 
scholars. Within the last ten years especially the ‘ critical’ school has 
manifested the most divergent tendencies, but it is impossible that they 
can ultimately converge to the somewhat conservative position which 
Professor Kittel represents. None the less his lectures are undoubtedly 
of distinct value for the very clear proof they give both of the necessity 
of adopting a critical as against a traditional attitude to the Old Testa- 


ment, and also of the indisputable fact that its permanent value is not 
thereby affected. 8. A. C. 






K. J. Neumann’s Entwicklung und Aufgaben der alten Geschichte 
(Strassburg: Heitz, 1910) consists of a speech delivered, as the 
title-page says, am Stiftungsfest der Kaiser Wilhelms-Universitdt, on 
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1 May 1909, together with a closely printed but quite readable appendix 
of notes and explanations, filling seventy-eight out of 103 pages. Pro- 
fessor Neumann gives us in the speech itself a masterly survey of the 
changes which have befallen the attitude of scholars towards ancient 
history from Montesquieu to Mommsen. The appendix develops the 
pronouncements of the oration, and contains a great quantity of useful 
bibliography into the bargain. The judgments are sound, sane, and 
virile, and the writer is perfectly fair towards the few English historians 
who can enter into rivalry with the scholars of Germany. His accounts 
of Gibbon and Grote are excellent. Mommsen naturally occupies a good 
deal of space, and it is here, if anywhere, that readers will not altogether 
agree with Professor Neumann. His enthusiastic admiration for his 
great countryman leads him, for instance, to praise the unsatisfactory 
Strafrecht, the work of Mommsen’s old age, in a way that it does not 
deserve, and actually to describe it as ‘ fast noch origineller als das 
Staatsrecht’ (sic leg., p. 64). Particularly valuable are the many brief 
but sufficient characterisations and notices of half-forgotten writers and 
works on ancient history belonging to the last century. W. A. G. 


In Die politischen Theorien des Altertums (Wien: Heller, 1910), Pro- 
fessor Hans von Arnim publishes six lectures in which he outlines, 
for the benefit of a popular audience, the political theories of Plato 
and Aristotle. In such compositions we do not look for novel interpre- 
tations, and prefer that the lecturer should efface himself. It ought 
to be his aim to interpret rather than to criticise, to supply the data 
for future reflexion, and to indicate the lines on which independent 
reading may be advantageously pursued. Professor von Arnim takes 
this view, and his little book can be recommended to all teachers 
of political philosophy as a model of serious and lucid exposition. He is 
at his best where the problem presented to him is most difficult. Nothing 
could be more skilful than his introductory sketch of the historical ante- 
cedents—the éA:s of actual life, the dogmas of the democrats and olig- 
archs, the queries and the postulates of the sophists. He rises tc the 
same level in his analysis of the Republic, which explains the philosophic 
position of Plato just as far as is necessary to emphasise the deductive’ 
character of his political thought. In his anxiety to demonstrate the 
practical, inductive character of the Politics, Professor von Arnim 
appears, for once, to err on the side of excessive detail. We should have 
preferred a fuller treatment of Stoic theories which are too briefly char- 
acterised. Possibly however his object was to focus attention on two 
books which might be thoroughly studied within the limits of a vacation 
course. H. W. C. D. 


In the Bullettino dell’ Istituto Storico Italiano, no. 29 (Rome, 1908), we 
note a paper by Count Cipolla on the ‘Annales Veronenses antiqui,’ in which 
he prints extracts from a thirteenth-century manuscript in the capitular 
archives at Sarzana, with a comparative study of other texts. Signor 
P. Egidi contributes a supplement to his edition of the charters of the 
cathedral at Viterbo, published in no. 27; and Professor L. Schiaparelli 
continues his work on the documents of the kings of Italy by a diplomatic 
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study of those of the emperor Lewis III. In no. 30 (1909) he proceeds to 
the examination of some charters of Rodolf II. Professor G. B. Siragusa 
gives additional notes and corrections to his edition of the poem of Pietro 
da Eboli ; but we are surprised to find no reference to the strictures on the 
bona fides of that edition which appeared in the Archivio Muratoriano, no. 5 
(1908), and which have led some critics to revise their opinion of the 
editor's merits. Signor Schiaparelli begins a new series of studies on 
Lombard charters by a paper on those in the capitular archives at Piacenza. 
Signor A. Mujfioz describes the miniatures of the ‘ Chronicon Vulturnense.’ 
Lastly, Professor 8. Pirani gives variety to the contents of the Bullettino by 
an essay entitled ‘Sistema curtense,’ in which he surveys the course of 
recent inquiry as to early modes of land-holding, with special reference to 
the continuity of the old imperial system in Italy. D. 


Miss Ellen Jérgensen, whose prize essay on foreign influence in the 
early Danish church was noticed in this Review last year (vol. xxiv. 
p. 396), has continued her researches in ecclesiastical history, and 
gives the results in a dissertation on the worship of the saints in 
Denmark from the middle of the eleventh century to the Reformation 
(Helgendyrkelse i Danmark, &c. Copenhagen, 1909). In the opening 
chapter of this the foreign saints are taken in the order in which they 
appear to have become known, or at least popular, in Denmark, and 
the connexion between their appearance and other historical facts is 
frequently indicated. Early influence from England, for example, is 
shown by the honours paid to various English saints, as St. Botulf (to 
whom at least six churches were dedicated), St. Alban, St. Oswald, and 
St. Thomas. In later times the Scottish colony in Copenhagen had an 
altar of St. Ninian in Our Lady’s Church ; while in Elsinore there was one 
of St. Andrew and St. Ninian. The chapter as a whole is full of informa- 
tion on many points, often not exclusively relating to Denmark; but a 
clearer separation of the various sub-sections would have made it easier 
to follow the course of development which Miss Jérgensen has endeavoured 
to trace. Compared with the foreign saints, the native ones, to whom the 
second chapter is devoted, are few and comparatively unimportant, and of 
most of them very little is known. The concluding and by far the longest 
chapter is an attempt to present the medieval mind in its relation to the 
worship of the saints, and incidentally to some other aspects of religious 
belief. For this purpose Miss Jérgensen has made extensive studies in 
the religious literature of Denmark prior to the Reformation, and succeeds 
in making her account both interesting and sympathetic. An appendix 
gives a list of the patron saints of the older Danish churches, so far as these 
can be ascertained, and a brief résumé in French makes the main results of 
the work available for those who do not read Danish. It may be mentioned 
as an indication of the value of Miss Jérgensen’s studies in this field, that 
a highly appreciative review of her work, by Professor Steenstrup, appeared 
in a recent part of the Danish Historisk Tidsskrift. W. A. C. 


Another work bearing on the same subject, though of a different 
character, is the Vitae Sanctorum Danorum, edited by Professor M. C. 
Gertz, of which the first part appeared in 1908. Only two lives are included 
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in this portion of the work—those of St. Theodgar and St. Knut. The 
former was a native of Thuringia, who successively visited England and 
Norway, and died in Denmark. The life, which exists in two versions, is 
very brief, and gives but few details of the saint’s life. Of St. Knut, king 
and martyr, there are also two lives, of which the earlierand shorter appears 
to have been composed about 1095 by an English cleric attached to St. 
Alban’s church in Odense. The longer one is also the work of an English- 
man, Ailnoth, from Canterbury, who had lived some twenty-four years 
in Denmark when he presented his work to King Niels in 1122. It belongs 
to the least attractive type of saints’ lives—that in which the biographical 
or historical facts are almost lost in a mass of conventional verbiage. 
Several minor documents are appended to the lives of both the saints, 
and Professor Gertz supplies introductions in which a full account is given 
of texts and manuscripts, the editing of which bears every trace of the 
greatest thoroughness and sound scholarship. W. A.C. 


To most people the countess Matilda of Tuscany is best known for the 
famous will which plunged Europe into strife, or rather, perhaps, maintained 
and embittered a strife which lasted for centuries. Miss Nora Duff has 
with much care collected and elaborated, largely from Domnizo, the some- 
what scanty material for her life (Matilda of Tuscany, La Gran Donna 
d'Italia. London: Methuen, 1909), and has offered a sufficiently distinctive 
picture of a woman who made an enormous impression on her age. The 
countess Matilda was probably only an advanced type of the great feudal 
heiress enjoying in close alliance with Holy Church an amount of power 
and independence of which later days robbed her. Educated in a good deal, 
at any rate, of the learning of her time, and endowed with most of its 
accomplishments, the countess conversed in four languages, wrote Latin 
like the clerks, was a collector of manuscripts, and a compiler of Roman 
law, or, at least, was the patron of Irnerius and, in this way, one of the 
founders of the school of jurisprudence at Bologna. She learnt ‘ to ride 
like a lancer, spear in hand, to bear a pike like a foot soldier,’ and, as 
became the feudal lady of such wide territories, took the field at the head 
of her forces and was ‘ prudent and sagacious in the council-chamber.’ 
Matilda’s marriages were not fortunate. Friendship played the chief 
part in her life, and among her friends were the greatest churchmen 
of the age, from Hildebrand himself to St. Anselm of Canterbury. The 
significance of her share in the stirring and dramatic events of her time, 
including the famous scene at her castle of Canossa between Henry IV and 
Gregory VII, and her steadfast, lifelong partisanship of the papacy with 
its important consequences are well brought out by Miss Duff. The defect 
of the book is its lack of grip in dealing with the general history of the time 
with which Matilda’s life is so closely bound up. A. M. C. 


As the relation of clerical immunities, or as we should say franchises 
or liberties, in certain medieval German cities to the town and its con- 
stitution is at present under discussion, an elaborate study of Die Naum- 
burger Freiheit (Leipzig: Quelle u. Meyer, 1909), by Dr. Paul Keber, 
appears at an opportune moment, though the particular institution which 
it investigates is shown to be exceptional among such liberties. Naum- 
burg owes its origin to the margraves of Meissen, who planted a fortress 
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on rising ground near the Saale, and a market town at a lower level. Early 
in the eleventh century however the margraves transferred their interests 
to the bishops of Zeitz on the removal of their see to Naumburg, where the 
‘burg’ became their palace and a cathedral and canons’ quarter rose 
under its shadow. The immunity or special jurisdiction in civil cases and 
over lesser criminal offences extended to the canons was at first limited, 
as at Bamberg and elsewhere, to what we may call the canons’ close ; 
this was the original Herrenfreiheit. But it was peculiar in occupying a 
site apart from though.close to the town below: the canons were able to 
extend their rights over adjoining agricultural land, and in the fourteenth 
century this wider Freiheit was surrounded by a wall which confronted 
the town wall across a deep ditch. This extension led to a long struggle 
between the chapter and the townsmen. The ‘ Liberty’ ceased to be 
merely agricultural and became a rival urban area, for which the canons, 
favoured by the return of the bishops to Zeitz in 1286, gradually won equal 
rights of trade. The burgesses of the Fretheit were subject to lighter 
taxation than those of the town, but on the other hand had less influence 
in their own government, which remained chiefly in the hands cf the 
chapter. The duality thus established lasted down to 1832, when the 
consolidation of the Fretheit with the town was effected by the Prussian 
government. Its evolution is traced with much skill by Dr. Keber from 
evidence which is often far from easy to interpret, and an appendix of 
documents and a good plan complete a useful little monograph. J. T. 


Professor Alexander Cartellieri has issued for the use of teachers an 
extract from the seventh book of the chronicle of Guy of Bazoches (Ex 
Guidonis de Bazochiis chronographie libro septimo. Jena: Kiampfe, 1910). 
The text has been prepared by Dr. Wilhelm Fricke of Brunswick and 
occupies nineteen pages. An index of names is added. There is little of 
special interest in the subject-matter (which contains a very brief account 
of the Third Crusade) except the narrative of the author’s journey to 
Marseilles and the short history of that city. From this point of view we 
prefer Dr. Cartellieri’s former venture in this series, extracted from the 
anonymous chronicler of Laon (see ante, vol. xxiv. 824). But the style of 
Guy of Bazoches is an excellent example of the learned kind of medieval 
Latin, made up of antitheses, pedantic and yet not lacking in dramatic 
swiftness, and under the guidance of a skilful teacher this text would 
make a good starting-point for a study of the Third Crusade, for Guy 
leaves very little in contemporary history untouched. F. M. P. 


Don Antoni Rubio y Lluch has recently brought out three pamphlets 
entitled Aténes en temps des Catalans (Barcelona: Institut d’Estudis 
Catalans, 1909), Els Castells catalans de la Grecia continental 
(Barcelona: Institut d’Estudis Catalans, 1910), and Tradicions sobre 
la caiguda del comtat catala de Salona (Barcelona: ‘ L’Aveng,’ 1910). 
The author of these important studies upon the castles of Catalan Greece 
may be said to have created the history of the Catalan duchies of Athens 
and Neopatras during a considerable part of the fourteenth century. 
Before he published, a quarter of a century ago, his first monographs 
on this subject with the invaluable collection of Aragonese documents 
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attached to them, our knowledge of the Catalans in Greece was mainly 
confined to fragmentary notices of Byzantine historians and Italian 
writers, and to the few documents published from the archives of 
Palermo by Rosario Gregorio. Now however, entirely owing to the self- 
sacrificing labours of this distinguished Catalan scholar and to the 
munificence of the city of Barcelona, we have not only a large and 
trustworthy collection of original documents, upon which history can be 
based, but a study of the chief Catalan castles, illustrated by admirable 
photographs. We only trust that the author may ere long give us that 
complete history of the Catalans in Greece for which his various mono- 
graphs have been a worthy preparation. The chief novelty in the first 
of the three pamphlets now before us is to be found in the two 
hitherto unknown documents of April 22, 1388, in which Juan I of 
Aragon, in his capacity of Duke of Athens, promises the castle of 
Athens to the Countess of Salona, in case. she could deliver it from 
the attack of Nerio Acciajuoli. Given the great importance of Salona 
at that period and its tragic fall, the photographs and traditions of 
that noble castle are of special interest. The author, like the present 
reviewer, heard on the spot from the mouth of K. Stournaras, the learned 
numismatist of Salona, the romantic legend cf how ‘ the princess’ was 
thrown over the rocks at the place still known as ‘ the pomegranate tree.’ 
Livadia, Lamia, and Neopatras are all adequately described and illus- 
trated ; there is an historical account of Siderocastron; and a map of 
Greece in 1330 completes the third of these monographs. At last the 
Catalan monuments of Greece have been scientifically photographed and 
all that is known about them collected by the most competent Lving 
authority, to whom students of this period cannot be sufficiently grateful. 


W. Mz 


The tenth volume of the Calendar of Patent Rolls for the reign of 
Edward III and the eleventh of the Calendar of Close Rolls for the same 
reign, which were published almost simultaneously (London: H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1909), cover respectively the years 1354-1358 and 
1360-1364. The former is still the work of Mr. R. F. Isaacson, but the 
calendaring of the Close Rolls has been entrusted to Mr. W. H. B. Bird, 
who assisted Mr. Hinds with the last volume, and the indexing to Mr. A. 
Story Maskelyne. Mr. Maskelyne’s index is fuller and more accurate 
than its predecessors. In two respects he gives the searcher more assist- 
ance even than Mr. Isaacson. Yorkshire places are always referred to 
their Riding, and when a small place is identified by mention of a larger 
district in which it lies, the latter is also indexed with a cross-reference. 
This latter practice will often be very helpful, especially where the smaller 
place is an obscure manor or hamlet, but it may be doubted whether it 
is not a waste of space to extend the same treatment, as is done here, to 
townships which can be found in any good gazetteer. There is a further 
drawback attaching to an excessive use of this device, which is due to the 
fact that the Rolls Office indexers employ the ancient parish as the larger 
area for the purpose of these identifications. Now in certain areas the 
ancient parishes havelong been broken up, and the special circumstances of 
some of the more extensive of them would at any date have made such a 
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reference to them as apt to mislead as to help. We take two illustrations 
from Mr. Maskelyne’s index. Broughton, which he identifies as ‘ in Man- 
chester,’ was certainly within the old parish of Manchester and is actually 
a suburb of that city. Nevertheless it is and has always been part of the 
still independent borough of Salford. It is quite misleading again to 
describe Chadderton, near Oldham, as in ‘ Prestwich,’ though at some 
distant date it was situated in a remote and isolated portion of Prestwich 
parish. The truth is that the old topographical dictionaries of Carlisle 
and Lewis which are turned to for such identifications are largely out of 
date, and a new Villare Anglicum embodying the changes of the last 
hundred years is now required. Meanwhile it is desirable that anti- 
quated authorities should not be used more than need be. Of more obvious 
errors we have only noted the following in the Close Roll index : ‘ Hayton’ 
for Huyton, the attribution of Barnack to Lincolnshire instead of North- 
amptonshire, and the identification of Middleton on p. 202, which is clearly 
Middleton, near Manchester, with Middleton in Lonsdale. They are rarer 
still in Mr. Isaacson’s index : ‘ Clumbury ’ should be Clunbury, Aldingham 
(in Furness) is by a pure slip described as in Cheshire on p. 755, and the 
Iideberia of one of the interesting series of Hereford charters exemplified 
for the bishop in 1355 and printed here in full (pp. 194-8) is probably the 
episcopal manor of Lydbury (North) in Shropshire, rather than Ledbury 
in Herefordshire. The charters in question inciude six of Henry I and 
four of Stephen, among whichisa copy of his second ‘ Charter of Liberties.’ 
The earliest of Henry I is to bishop Reinhelm (1107-1115), and the others 
include the royal confirmations of the temporalities of the see to Richard 
(1121-1127) and Robert de Bethune (1131-1148). The list of witnesses 
to Richard’s charter raises a difficulty because among them appears 
* Gurgano, Landavensi episcopo.” Urban was bishop of Llandaff in 1121, 
and the question is whether we have to do with a mere misreading or with 
some confusion with a later bishop, Nicholas ap Gurgant (1149-1183). 
R. de Sig, one of the witnesses of the later confirmation, should have been 
extended Rfoberto] de Sigfillo] not de Sigfoniis]. Earl William de 
Mandeville, who attests a charter of Henry II, is indexed without 
mention of his comital status. g, T. 


The fourth and last volume of Mr. R. C. Fowler’s Calendar of Patent 
Rolls for the reign of Henry IV (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1909) 
covers the years 1408-1413. The task of summarising these masses of 
documents with clearness and accuracy is laborious and demands expert 
knowledge, but without comparison with the originals it is not usually 
possible to appraise the degree of skill shown by the calendarer. The 
execution of the index, a part of the work even more exacting in some 
respects, is easier to judge. On the whole Mr. Fowler’s stands the test 
well. We have noted scme defects, but they are mere exceptions to the 
standard usually preserved. ‘John des Isles, lord of Dunwage and 
Elyns,’ should have been more definitely identified as John of Islay, brother 
of Donald, lord of the Isles ; and a reference to Mr. Wylie’s history of the 
reign might have enabled the indexer to identify Dunwage and Elyns. 
We may note here that the marriage contemplated in 1410 between 
John’s daughter and a son of the well-known Janico Dartas is not men- 
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tioned by Mr. Wylie. Entries on different pages, without cross-reference, 
of an Alfonso and an Alphonse not further described prove to refer to one 
and the same person, Alfonso, son of the count of Denia, who as hostage 
for his father figured in the famous Hawley and Shakeil case. Sir Hertonk 
van Clux is indexed under V, while Swethe van Bent and Gerard van 
Rys appear respectively under B and R. ‘ Vose’ de Balclio’ (¢ B. in 
the text) in a charter of Henry II should of course be Josc[elin] de Balolio. 
* St. Serchius ’ of Angers is more familiar as St. Sergius. Some place-names 
which could have been identified with little trouble are left without 
localisation. The alien priory of St. Sever, vaguely placed in‘ France,’ was 
in the diocese of Coutances ; ‘ Ingleton’ (p. 279) is surely the Yorkshire 
place of that name. The omission to refer Kirkstall to the same county 
may be a mere accident. Less comprehensible is the identification of 
‘ Duddelbury ’’ in Shropshire with an imaginary ‘ Delbury,’ instead: of 
the obvious Diddlebury. In the case of French places the department 
is usually given, but there are occasional relapses to the province and 
even to ‘France.’ ‘ Spain,’ ‘ Italy,’ and ‘ Almain’ are references which 
might conveniently be made more precise. A small omission in another 
kind is the failure to give a reference to the Monasticon for the foundation 
charter of Canwell Priory (p. 269). \ a 


The fifth volume of Mr. A. E. Bland’s Calendar of Patent Rolls, Henry VI 
(London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1909), extends from 1446 to 1452. 
The period is an eventful one, especially for the death of Humphry of 
Gloucester and for Cade’s rebellion. Both events have left their mark 
on the rolls. The former appears only incidentally through the pardons 
granted to his followers and the distribution of his lands. Arthur, the 
duke’s bastard, is styled ‘ Artus de Cursy ’ (p. 68). Several entries throw 
light on the alleged deprivation of Knolles Almshouse or the hospital of 
St. John at Pontefract by Eleanor Cobham ; one of them describes certain 
lands of the hospital as having been unjustly occupied by the duke of 
Gloucester during sixteen years (p. 34). The entries relating to Jack 
Cade (or John Mortimer) and his imitator, William Parmenter, are naturally 
more numerous. Of greatest interest is the long list of pardons to Cade’s 
adherents, which fills thirty-seven pages. The list is valuable as showing 
how widely supported the movement was. The list for Kent alone has 
close on 800 names, and gives thirty constables of hundreds and nearly 
fifty instances of such and such persons and “ all of that parish’; there 
are twelve esquires, forty-eight gentlemen, and ninety-six yeomen. For 
both Surrey and Sussex there are over 200 names, the lists being of similar 
character to that for Kent. Other political events are not prominent. 
For Suffolk’s death there is a solitary reference (p. 475), which seems to 
implicate Richard Lenard, late of Bosham, Sussex, and Thomas Smyth, 
late of Calais, ‘ shipmen.’ A long entry on p. 234 is of interest for the 
history of St. Olave, Old Jewry, and St. Stephen, Coleman Street. Other 
London entries are for Pulteney’s Inn in the possession of the duke of 
Suffolk (p. 122), and for the gild of the parish clerks in the Guildhall chapel 
(p. 263). On p. 276 there is an order for the arrest of Thomas Malory, 
knight, and John Appelby, his servant, and to cause them to find main- 
pernors that they will do no harm to the Charterhouse of Axholme ; it 
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is tempting to identify him with the author of the Morte Arthur, whose 
personality is so obscure. ‘ Kirton, Devon,’ on p. 9, probably means 
Crediton, as ‘ Kirton’ in Bishop Bekynton’s Itinerary! certainly does : 
the spelling closely represents the local pronunciation. The manor 
called ‘ Meues’ on p. 115 seems to be the king’s mews at Charing Cross ; 
it is not entered in the index, which is however for the most part of the 
excellence to which users of the Calendars have become accustomed. 


C. L. K. 


Dr. O. Rubbrecht’s essay on Trois Portraits de la Maison de Bourgogne 
par Memline (Bruges: L. de Plancke, 1910) is intended to form part of a 
future work on L’Origine du Type familial de la Maison de Habsbourg. 
Its object is to demonstrate that three of the accessory figures in the two 
famous pictures, the triptych of Jan Floreins and the triptych of the high 
altar of St. John, completed by Memlinc in 1479 and now in the hospital of 
St. John at Bruges, were intended for portraits of members of the ducal 
house of Burgundy. Dr. Rubbrecht’s contention is that the head of one of 
the Magi in the former picture is a portrait of Charles the Bold, and that 
St. Barbara and St. Catherine in the second altarpiece are represented with 
the features of Margaret of York and Mary of Burgundy. There is no 
documentary evidence to support this theory, which is based solely upon 
a comparison of the authentic likenesses of those historical personages 
with the features of the ideal figures created by Memlinc. It is natural 
that as the minute and painstaking imitation of nature, evident in many 
parts of the works of the early Flemish painters, is accompanied by a rigid 
adherence to certain fixed types in the representation of the holy personages, 
so these types reflect to some degree the general appearance of persons 
living at the time when they became fixed. Dr. Rubbrecht’s tests may be 
applied more widely than he has ventured to carry them. Thus the two 
female saints in the triptych of the high altar are repeated almost exactly 
in the picture formerly in the possession of the late Mr. G. F. Bodley ; 
countenances so similar as to be almost indistinguishable recur in others of 
the artist’s works ; and the face which Dr. Rubbrecht believes to be that of 
Charles the Bold does duty with the addition of a slight beard for the type of 
St. John the Baptist in the triptych of Sir John Donne of Kidwelly, 1469, 
and in several subsequent paintings by Memlinc. But if we are unable to 
accept the principal contention of Dr. Rubbrecht’s thesis, his pamphlet 
is nevertheless of value, as it contains very elaborate lists of the portraits 
of Charles the Bold, his third wife, and his daughter-in-law, accompanied by 
a wealth of photographic illustrations taken from paintings, illuminations, 
sculpture, and medals. The author has cast his net afar and does not 
strengthen his evidence by dwelling upon such works as the engraving of 
Charles after Soutman and the picture of Margaret belonging to the Society 
of Antiquaries. The duke’s portrait is to a great extent a fancy piece of the 
kind acceptable in the seventeenth century, when it was concocted ; the 
details of the costume are sufficient to show how little rel ance can be 
placed upon its veracity. Of hardly more iconographic value is the picture 
of the duchess of Burgundy,; the age of the original work is dubious, 


1 Correspondence of T. Bekynton, ii. 240; where ‘Okynton’ is of course 
Okehampton, and not Walkhampton, as the editor conjectures. 
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and nothing is now visible but coarse repainting of a comparatively recent 
period, probably applied not long before the panel became the property 
of the Rev. Thomas Kerrich, by whom it was bequeathed to the society in 
1828. C. F. B. 


A poetical welcome offered to Prince Arthur in 1498, and a copy of a 
curious bond ‘ wherein the city of Coventry and diverse other cities 
standeth bound for the marriage of my lady Mary to the duke of Burgoyne’ 
in 1507, are the only exceptions to the municipal character of the third 
instalment of Miss M. D. Harris’ edition of the Coventry Leet Book (Early 
English Text Society, 1909). The interest of this final section of the 
record covering the years 1496-1555 is no less than that of the earlier 
portions already reviewed, and the survey of the whole which is to occupy 
a fourth issue promises to be a contribution of exceptional value to English 
municipal history. There are many records of constitutional develop- 
ment. At the leet of 1500 it is ordained that the mayor keep council 
weekly, once in the week, specially on the Wednesday; and the next 
mayor by advice of the council orders a common box to be made with 
five keys, one to be held by the mayor and the other four by four commoners 
who are to be chosen by ten commoners, one from each ward, nominated 
by the mayor and council. The council is composed apparently of the 
mayor’s brethren, the aldermen, two of whom are appointed in 1506 to sit 
with him in turn in the king’s court, and there are several references to 
aldermen in relation to particular wards. In 1510 the mayor is instructed 
to call ward councils of eight from each ward separately to discuss ways 
and means, and in 1538 a body of fifty of the commonalty was chosen by 
the mayor and aldermen to deal with the ever recurring question of the 
common lands. In 1536 every householder is required to be associated 
with some craft. The most numerous entries are those relating to trades 
and gilds. The control by the town of the religious activities of the gilds 
is now fully established. The obligation to maintain pageants, chapels, 
and priests is shifted about in accordance with the changing capacity of 
the several trades to bear the burden. The regulation of the victuallers, 
butchers, bakers, chandlers, etc., in their relations to each other, to the 


consumer and to the outside trader, show the same fluctuations here as 


elsewhere in the sixteenth century. A greater interest attaches to the 
detailed regulations of the clothing and capping industries, in which the 
gild traditions are found struggling with the necessities of industrial 
expansion : whilst on the one hand the town removes all restrictions on 
the number of journeymen and apprentices, and permits the capitalist 
in the clothing trade to set up workshops in any branch of it, the cappers 
are authorised to suppress the independent small master, the wages and 
hours of workers are fixed from above, and the town makes itself respon- 
sible for the sale of cloth, whilst forbidding the export of yarn. The fact 
that the journeymen of every craft are ordered in 1524 to bring in their 
books of their ‘ caves’ points te a wide prevalence of journeymen’s gilds. 
‘Of unique interest is a census taken in 1520 ‘ on occasion of a dearth,’ 
when the whole population is recorded as 6601. G. U. 


Dr. Jacob Salevza Schapiro’s contribution to the Columbia University 
Studies in History on Social Reform and the Reformation (New York : 
VOL, XXV.—NO. C. 3G 
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Longmans, 1909) will be of some service to those who are interested in 
the economic changes of the sixteenth century. The writer traces the 
growth of monopolies and the influence of Roman lawyers in depressing 
the peasantry. He discusses Luther’s activity, and though he has little 
that is novel to tell us and might have done well to use Professor Pollard’s 
chapters in the Cambridge Modern History, he manages to put his views 
clearly, if a little harshly, before the reader. He hardly seems to realise 
the full strength of Luther’s belief in divine right or his influence in putting 
it forward. One main ground for Luther’s attitude is surely that the 
movement he inaugurated typified that ‘ advent of the middle class’ and 
growth of capitalism against which the peasants were protesting. A glance 
at Dr. Carlyle’s first volume would show him that the belief that civil 
society was needful owing to the Fall and is yet a divine institution goes 
right back to the Fathers, and is not specially medieval. The documents 
given in translations at the end are very useful. There is also a biblio- 
graphy, rather prodigious for so slight a work. The writer seems unaware 
how much the Christian church had done to improve and moralise the 
economic relations of men: it was this that broke down in the sixteenth 
century. J. N. F. 


Dr. T. Huges, in his thesis on Het Leven en Bedrijf van Mr. Franchois 
Vranck (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1910), has not used any substantially new 
material, but his biography of the Dutch patriot brings out very well the 
general political tendencies prevalent at the making of the Dutch republic. 
For a long time after the Union of Utrecht 1579 the national conceptions 
of constitutional law were still in a state of confusion. The fruitless offers 
of the sovereignty over the Netherlands to Henry III of France and to 
Queen Elizabeth were much more than baits for efficient foreign alliances. 
They proved that it was impossible for the Provinces, after the loss of 
William of Orange, either to grasp the idea or to contrive the machinery of 
corporative republican government. Political life in Holland for a time 
reverted to the constituent cells of the body politic, the corporations 
(vroedschappen) of the towns. Hence on 19 February 1585 the States of 
Holland passed a resolution which bound their members to the instructions 
of the principalen, i.e. the delegating nobles and corporations. It was 
fortunate that at the same time the corporations had begun to employ in 
their political services the best trained lawyers of the country as paid 
syndics (pensionarissen). It was they who succeeded in building from the 
communal foundations the final structure of the federal constitution. 
Among them Vranck, the pensionaris of Gouda, 1583-9, was the com- 
panion and equal of men like Paulus Buys and Oldenbarnevelt. He reached 
his height in his career when writing in 1587 his famous ‘ Justification ’ 
of the States of Holland against the attacks of Leicester’s councillor, 
Wilkes, who had theoretically expressed the English policy of appealing 
from the States to the people at large. In treating Vranck’s last period, 
his activity as a member of the Hooge Raad, the supreme court for Holland 
and Zeeland (1589-1617), Dr. Huges endeavours to show that his misunder- 
standings with Oldenbarnevelt, in spite of the suggestions of the contem- 
porary pamphlet literature against the advocaat van den lande, did not go 
further than his opposition to the Bestand of 1609, while in the religious 
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controversies he remained true to a neutral attitude not at all rigid towards 
the Remonstrants. C. B. 


Miss K. A. Patmore’s Court of Louis XIII (London: Methuen, 1909) 
is a compilation for the general reader rather than a serious contribution 
to history, but it contains many interesti» : facts, gathered from various 
sources, and vividly depicts the court of ance as it existed in the first 
half of the seventeenth century (1601-.643). The central figure, the 
neurotic, melancholy king, endowed with ‘ all the points admirable in a 
valet but none belonging to a master,’ is described with elaborate 
care and detail in all his different circumstances and relations, in all his 
changeful moods and phases. Slighter sketches portray the two queens, 
Marie de Médicis and Anne of Austria, the members of the royal family, 
Richelieu, and the leading courtiers of both sexes. Separate chapters are 
devoted to such subjects as ‘ Religion,’ ‘ Literature and Art,’ and ‘ Meals, 
Modes, and Manners,’ the last of which relentlessly reveals all the arid 
discomfort and painful lack of refinement incident to the ‘ luxurious’ 
French court. While drawing largely from the numerous contemporary 
memoirs, the author has not confined herself to these sources of information. 
She tells us that her work has entailed research at the British Museum, 
the Bodleian Library, and the Bibliothéque Nationale, and it is to be 
regretted that she has omitted to indicate the result of these researches 
either by footnotes or by a list of authorities. Such references, with a 
greater degree of restraint and concent:ation, would have considerably 
enhanced the value of the book. Undoubtedly the chosen title gives 
scope for discursiveness, but the author digresses overmuch and appears 
occasionally overwhelmed by the weight of her material. The style is 
curiously uneven, descending too often to modern colloquialisms and even 
to clumsy, ungrammatical constructions which seriously mar the dignity 
of the work. The book is however well indexed and well illustrated and 
affords, on the whole, pleasant and entertaining reading. E. S. 


The third volume of Professor James Mackinnon’s History of Modern 
Inberty (The Struggle with the Stuarts, 1603-1647. London: Longmans, 
1908) deals with one connected drama. As it on the whole resembles 
the earlier volumes it calls for less detailed notice. But it may be 
doubted whether liberty is not too much identified with parliamentary 
liberty. From one point of view—that which looks towards intellectual 
freedom—Laud and his school did something for the great cause of 
liberty, and forgetfulness of this sometimes makes the tyranny of 
parliament in its triumph somewhat of a surprise. But the volume 
gains greatly from its unity; some parts of it, such as the character of 
James I (p. 68 seg.) and the description of the hampering of England by the 
parliament of its own creation while Scotland, with a less elaborated con- 
stitution, was really freer (p. 197), are excellently put. But the firm 
resolve of the parliament to rule in ecclesiastical matters, and the effect of 
this in bringing on the war, are perhaps hardly emphesised enough. On 
the other side the advance made by the independents towards religious 
toleration is recognised, and further the result of the parliamentary triumph 
in checking liberty is to some degree admitted. The volume has thus the 
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merit of showing that in the many-sided growth of that delicate plant of 
freedom checks may be received from many sides. The Civil Wars, and 
especially the Scottish episodes, are treated with sufficient fulness, but one 
would have been glad to see more chapters like the first, on the political 
significance and effects of the English Reformation; in this the 
illustrations from Ponet’s Treatise of Politique Power are specially useful 
when the growth of political theory, often quite independent of con- 
stitutional progress, is too little studied. Finally some misprints 
(p. 18 Lupret for Lupset, p. 58 Eildon for Eldon) may be noted, and 
morbus gallicus (p. 84) was not the plague. 


J. P. W. 


Mr. Thomas Willing Balch has edited The New Cyneas of Emeric Crucé, 
with an introduction and an English translation from the original French 
text of 1623 (Philadelphia: Allen Lane & Scott, 1909). The work was long 
attributed to Emeric de la Croix, but M. Nys, of the court of appeal of 
Brussels (to whom this edition is dedicated), has proved that it was written 
by Emeric Crucé, who died in 1648. Crucé was the author of a work on 
Statius which was severely criticised by his contemporaries: J. F. Gronovius 
described him as monachus et nescio in quo collegio Parisiensi paedagogus. 
The New Cyneas is not a treatise on international law, but is one of those 
schemes for the better government of the world which from time to time 
have issued from the closets of thinkers. It is important chiefly in three 
ways. First, it contains an interesting discussion, from a contemporary 
point of view, of the causes and evilsof war. Secondly, it points out how 
these evils might be avoided by the institution of an international tribunal 
or council at) Venice, and by the policing of Europe through a general 
constabulary. Thirdly, it takes great pains to prove that both the harmony 
of the world and the wealth of nations would be securely promoted by 
free and unhampered exchange of commodities. In addition to these 
points, Crucé has sound views on the effect of taxation, the need for 
compulsory education, and the theory of coinage. In a very lucid intro- 
duction, Mr. Balch assigns to Crucé’s work an immediate influence which 
cannot be proved. He believes that Grotius, whose work De Iure Belli 
et Pacis was published two years after Le Nouveau Cynée, gained his 
ideas on international arbitration from this (p. xxvi). He agrees also with 
a writer in the Revue Historique (1894) that the ‘ Great Design of Henry IV,’ 
as given in Sully’s @conomies Royales, published in 1638, was based upon 
the scheme of Crucé for a hierarchy of States (p. xviii). Leibnitz, in a letter 
to the Abbé de Saint-Pierre, remarks that as a young man he had been 
influenced by the New Cyneas (p. xxii). The editor says he has ‘ aimed to 
render rather the author’s meaning than to give a smooth English style’ 
(pp. iand ii) ; but this will not excuse such phrases as ‘ helped to evolute the 
science of the Law of Nations’ (p. xxxi), ‘ I should not address this dis- 
course to the Vulgarian’ (p. 16), * would still be furious the ones against the 
others’ (p. 174), ‘ it is an honor, they say, to down one’s enemy ’ (p. 22). 

R. B. M. 


The new volume of Mr. W. Foster’s The English Factories in India 
(1630-1633) (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1910), whilst it is of great interest 
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from the point of view of the student of comparative trade and of the 
manners and customs both of the native rulers and of the English residents 
in India, is of less importance from the point of view of political history. 
1630 and 1631 were years of famine and of misery, and trade was con- 
sequently at a low ebb; but in spite of bad times, or perhaps because 
of them, attempts were made in 1631 and 1632 to set up a station in 
Bengal, which were repeated with better success in the following year. 
Although the treaty of 1635, which put an end to the prolonged state 
of war between England and Portugal in the East, belongs to a later 
volume, we have here some account of the negotiations which led to it. 
Its author, William Methwold, went out as President to Surat in 1633. 
Alike in character and ability he stood ‘ head and shoulders above both 
his immediate predecessors and his colleagues. No danger daunted him, 
no emergency found him wanting ; his cool judgment at once pointed out 
the course to be pursued, while his energy and fixity of purpose wrested 
success from even the most adverse conditions.’ Amongst the mediocrities, 
of whom these letters are for the most part the record, it is pleasant to 
meet with such a man. In the present volume we find an example of 
the king’s encouragement of Interlopers in the voyage of the Seahorse to 
the East in 1631; which however was fortunately not attended by 
difficulties to the East India Company. During these years relations 
with the Dutch did not become more friendly, though the latter bore 
cordial witness to Methwold’s merits. While the English were in no 
mood for offensive measures, they were willing to support the Shah of 
Persia in attacking Muskat rather than that he should be assisted by 
their Dutch rivals. H. EE. 


Professor F, J. Zwierlein has published his doctoral dissertation at 
Louvain on Religion in New Netherland (Rochester, New York, 1910). 
The main purpose of the book seems to be to prove that the Dutch in 
the New World, as in the Old, were by no means the enlightened, 
tolerant people that they are generally represented. Mr. Zwierlein as a 
Roman Catholic may be suspected of some bias; but his conclusions are 
based on a very large amount of documentary material. H. E. E. 


[?- In Le Compagnonnage des Chapeliers Bruzellois (Bruxelles: Lamerin, 
1909) Professor G. des Marez, the archivist of Brussels and the chief 
authority on the gilds of that city, applies his special knowledge of earlier 
phases of organisation to the elucidation of the origins of trade unionism. 
His recent work on L’organisation du travail d Bruzelles au XViéme 
siécle supplied much new evidence of the widespread efficiency of journey- 
man organisation at the end of the middle ages and strengthened the 
theory of continuity. The present essay attacks the problem from the 
modern side with the help of recent studies of the French compagnonnage 
by M. Hauser and others. It does not provide any new links for the 
intervening period 1550-1650, but the journeymen hatters of Brussels are 
found in 1682 with a form of organisation under Busmeesters closely 
corresponding to that of the English yeomen or German Gesellen in the 
fifteenth century, and from that date onwards the development into the 
trade union can be continuously traced. The account of the various 
crises in the eighteenth century and of the persistence of the organisation 
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through the prohibitions and reconstructions of the revolutionary and 
Napoleonic epochs is of great interest to students of English trade unionism. 
The scope of the association was not merely interurban, as between the 
cities of the Austrian Netherlands, but also international, and involved a 
regular correspondence with Paris and Lyons. On the other hand, the 
exclusion on gild principles of workers from the country or from small 
towns like Lokeren was one of the main points of the organisation and the 
most frequent subject of disputes in the pre-revolutionary period. Pro- 
fessor des Marez would find many striking parallels in the history of the 
London hatters. The bock has many interesting illustrations. 


G. U. 


The diary of the mission of Cunaeus to Persia on behalf of the Dutch 
East India Company is published for the first time by Mr. A. Hotz for 
the Historical Society of Utrecht (Journaal der Reis van den Gezant 
der O. I. Compagnie Joan Cunaeus naar Perzié in 1651-1652 gehouden 
door Cornelis Speelman. Amsterdam: Miiller. 1908). Cunaeus himself 
was in no way remarkable, and his mission, the purpose of which was to 
arrange terms on which the Company could import goods freely into _ 
Persia and buy silk, met with no great degree of success; but the diary 
shows in detail the difficulties with which the Company had to contend 
in securing what was a very profitable trade. The diary was written, and, 
the editor does not doubt, composed, by Cornelis Speelman, who acted 
as secretary to the mission, and, being then only twenty-three years old, 
was too young to exercise much influence upon the conduct of it. Speel- 
man subsequently rose to be one of the greatest of the governors-general 
of the Dutch Indies. The style is superior, says the editor, to what is 
found generally in the Company’s Persian records, and no other member 
of the expedition, certainly not Cunaeus, seems a possible author. The 
diary is not confined to official matters but is remarkable for the full account 
given of Persepolis. No previous servant of the Company had troubled 
to visit or at any rate to describe Persepolis and it is suggested that 
Speelman’s interest in the ruins was aroused by another member of the 
party, Angel, an artist who in 1642 wrote a book called ‘ Lof der Schilder- 
konst,’ and probably drew the picture of Persepolis, ascribed hitherto to 
De Jager. A reproduction of this picture, with other plates to illustrate 
the diary, is given, with a map of the route of the expedition from Bunder 
Abbas (Gamron) to Isfahan. The introduction is full and clear, and the 
diary is well supplied with notes. H. L. 


Two publications by J. Levin Carlbom, Tre dagars slaget vid Warschau 
den 18, 19 och 20 Juli 1656, ett tvahundrafemtioarigt minne (Stockholm : 
Aktiebolaget Varias Boktryckeri, 1906) and Karl X Gustav, fran Weichseln 
till Balt 1657, taget 6ver Balt och fredeni Roskilde 1658, 250-ariga Krigs- och 
Segerminnen (Stockholm: Fahlcrantz, 1910), are chiefly interesting from 
the point of view of military history. They contain, especially, very 
detailed lists and histories of the forces composing the Swedish army at the 
time of its greatest glory. In the first work, which forms a kind of appen- 
dix to the same author’s book on Charles X’s Polish war (Géteborg : Ericson, 
1905), the contemporary battle plans of Erik Dahlberg and the Branden- 
burg engineer Memhardt are for the first time authentically reproduced. 
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The book on the Swedish war, though also a great deal occupied with a 
‘ tabla ’ of the king’s military establishment between 1655 and 1658, at the 
same time aims at giving an account of the general political situation of 
Europe so far as it was concerned in the North Sea and Baltic questions. 
Chapter x., on ‘ Karl X och Oliver Cromwell under senare hilvten av Aret 
1657,’ is the continuation of Carlbom’s dissertation on Sverige och England, 
1655-1657 (Lund, 1900). Chapter xvi. succeeds in fixing, from the 
Stockholm archives, the immediate occasion which moved the king to the 
much disputed sudden breach of the peace of Roskilde : it was the news of 
the election of Leopold of Austria as Roman emperor which at last made the 
king and Riksrad unite in the resolution of a new attack upon Denmark. 
C. B. 


In A Lady of the Old Régime (London: Bell, 1909) Mr. Ernest F. Hender- 
son professes to give us an account of the life of Elizabeth Charlotte, 
duchess of Orleans, daughter of the Elector Palatine Carl Ludwig and 
grand-daughter of James I of England. Whether the book is the life 
of the duchess of Orleans or a description of the court of Louis XIV is 
uncertain. Confusion in plan leads to confusion in execution, and this 
seems to us the cardinal defect in the book. We hear little about the early 
life of his heroine, yet her father, Carl Ludwig, and his clever sister Sophia, 
afterwards electress of Hanover, exercised much influence on her youthful 
mind. Carl Ludwig gave his daughter vague and tepid religious instruction 
in order that she might be ready for any alliance which seemed politic. 
The romping and free-spoken German girl of eighteen came to the court 
of Louis XIV to succeed Monsieur’s first wife, the charming and hapless 
Henrietta of England, her own kinswoman. From the correspondence of 
the second ‘ Madame’ Mr. Henderson gives some interesting extracts. 
She describes minutely all the doings of the court of Versailles; we 
see once more how closely the king kept all his family and his 
courtiers in connexion with himself, so that they no longer had any fellow- 
ship with the rest of their countrymen, and absolutely no knowledge of 
public opinion. When Madame de Maintenon became supreme, Madame’s 
friendship with the king died out. The second war in the Palatinate was 
undertaken nominally to support her claims to her father’s inheritance, 
in reality to further French policy. She felt horror and anger when Louvois 
made a desert of her native land. Heidelberg Castle, the home of her 
childhood, was left a ruin, which we still see. Her later life is inadequately 
told by Mr. Henderson. R. H. M. 


Under the affected title A Rose of Savoy, Mr. H. Noel Williams 
(London: Methuen, 1909) treats of Marie Adélaide, daughter of Victor 
Amadeus II of Savoy and duchess of Burgundy; presumably he calls 
her so because she was a very charming young lady, and because, like a 
rose, she faded after too brief a bloom. The book is one of the 
numerous results of the modern taste for society memoirs, historical, 
but not too technically so, with a certain amount, but not too 
much, of the chronique scandaleuse. How abundantly the French 
court and its delightful memoir-writers provide for this taste can 
be gathered from the list given of similar works by the same author. 
He has, however, made good use of his experience and has skill in handling 
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his material pleasantly. Marie Adélaide makes an agreeable heroine : 
she seems to have had the gift of bringing out all that was best in those 
with whom she came in contact, so that through her eyes we are shown 
Louis XIV, Madame de Maintenon, and their court in the most favourable 
light. More accuracy might have been shown in revision, especially with 
regard to dates. In the first sixty pages only the following slips occur : 
on p. 6, 1571 should be 1671; on p. 10, 1629 should be 1679; on p. 47, 
1674 should be 1690; on p. 34 both the daughters of Victor Amadeus 
are called ‘ the elder’; on p. 54, Victor Amadeus is spoken of as the 
nephew of Louis XIV. K. D. V. 


The successive volumes of the abbé P. Feret’s work on La Faculté de 
Théologie de Paris et ses Docteurs les plus célébres have been so frequently 
noticed in our columns that we need do no more on the present occasion 
than congratulate M. Feret upon its completion by the publication of 
the seventh volume of the Epoque Moderne (Paris: Picard, 1910) of his 
laborious work. The names of the Sorbonnist and other doctors dealt 
with in it are, of course, less known to the ordinary student of history or 
of theology than is the case with the volumes relating to the middle ages 
or the classical period of the seventeenth century. The work will no 
doubt be all the more valuable to those who wish to acquaint them- 
selves with the history of French theology in the eighteenth century. 
The book is not one which can expect a large circle of continuous 
readers, but it will have an enduring value as a work of reference. 


E. 


The second volume of M. E. Bourgeois’s Za Diplomatie secréte au X VIII° 
Siécle, ses Débuts (Le Secret des Farnése, Philippe V et la Politique 
d’Alberoni. Paris: Colin, s.a.), of which the previous volume was noticed 
on p. 368, is based mainly on the correspondence of Alberoni and Count 
Rocca, which the author edited some years ago, and on the Farnese 
documents in the Neapolitan archives. Others have been beforehand in 
ransacking these latter, and M. Bourgeois’s labour on the former has been 
freely utilised by all subsequent writers. Consequently there is little in the 
present work that is absolutely new to those who have kept abreast of the 
subject. It is, however, none the less welcome to have the documentary 
evidence welded in a full and agreeably written narrative. It should be 
added that there is no book in English which contains any very appreciable 
information on Alberoni’s career down to the death of Marie Louise of 
Savoy, and the two short works of Signor A. Professione, G. Alberoni agli 
assedi di Vercelli e di Verrua and G. Alberoni dal 1708 al 1714, are perhaps 
the only other available authorities on this period. From the chapters on 
this subject the reader will gain a far clearer idea of the position and 
character of Alberoni ; he will realise that he was never the mere adventurer 
that he has so often been represented as being. His loyalty to Vendéme 
was creditable both to his heart and to his head, even though his pro- 
pitiatory methods may have been rather culinary than romantic or in- 
tellectual. Incidentally the volume serves as a wholesome corrective to 
Saint-Simon, who has been the chief source for the depreciation alike 
of Vendome and of Alberoni. M. Bourgeois bears his load of learning very 
lightly ; his book is eminently readable. 
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By his edition of the Kaskaskia Records (vol. ii. of the Virginia Series 
of the Illinois State Historical Library Collections, Springfield, Illinois, 1910) 
Professor C. W. Alvord has thrown further light on the dark places of the 
beginnings of American rule in the Great West. The volume is largely 
taken up with the doings of an enigmatic person, one Thomas Bentley, 
who seems to have succeeded admirably in being false both to the British 
and to the American cause. The general effect of the papers here dealt 
with is to support the conclusion that, while the inhabitants of Illinois 
had no great love of English rule, they disliked still more the American 
military government which succeeded it. In justice to the policy of the 
Quebec act of 1774, which had made the western districts a part of Canada, 
it should be noted that as late as 1787 it was reckoned that there were at 
Port Vincennes 520 French and only 103 Americans; at Kaskaskia there 
were 19] French and the number of Americans was uncertain. At Cahokia 
there were 239 French, and the supposed number of the Americans in the 
different districts of Illinois was not more than 137. Dissatisfaction with 
the American system of government caused a considerable exodus of 
French to the Spanish colonies; but in 1774 there was a plausible case 
for treating the country as an extension of French Canada. Those 
interested in the history of the Roman Catholic Church in America will 
find valuable material in the ecclesiastical letters referring to the years 
1780 to 1792. Mr. Alvord is a high authority on the subject he deals 
with, and the papers throughout show evidence of careful and efficient 
editing. H. E. E. 


The late Mr. R. Nisbet Bain’s The Last King of Poland and his Con- 
temporaries (London: Methuen, 1909) is a companion volume to his work 
Gustavus III and his Contemporaries. It runs on parallel lines, and the 
author’s sketches of Catharine II and her chief advisers here reappear, 
though of course in a somewhat different setting. The early life of 
Stanislaus, the rise of the Czartoryski family and of Felix Potocki, the 
decay in the life of Poland, the attempt at reform in 1773-87 are 
pleasantly set forth; but the critical period 1790-1 is handled too 
briefly to satisfy serious students, the influence of the fortunes of Turkey 
on those of Poland being insufficiently treated. There was a good 
opportunity in those years of forming a league of the threatened States 
(Turkey, Poland, and Sweden) in connexion with the Triple Alliance 
of England, Prussia, and Holland. The despatches of Daniel Hailes 
(not Hayles) at Warsaw and of Joseph Ewart at Berlin should have 
been drawn upon in order to illustrate that important scheme, which 
the obstinacy of the Poles respecting Danzig doomed to failure, so far 
as it concerned Poland. J. H. Re. 


The Société des Etudes Robespierristes, having resolved upon a com- 
plete edition of the works of Robespierre, has entrusted to M. Eugéne 
Déprez the editing of those which appeared before 1789. Robespierre’s 
writings in early years were partly professional, partly literary, and his 
literary effusions included verse as well as prose. In the first instalment 
of vol. i (Huvres Completes de Maximilien Robespierre, 1; Robespierre a 
Arras, Fascicule I (Paris: Leroux, 1910) we have the Discours sur les 


, 
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Peines Infamantes which Robespierre delivered on his reception as a 
member by the Academy of Arras, and which he afterwards tendered in 
competition for a medal offered by the Royal Society of Sciences and 
Arts of Metz. It gained the second prize, the first going to another 
—parrister, then well known, Pierre-Louis Lacretelle. The Discours was 
printed at the end of 1784, and a new edition, altered and enlarged, came 
out in 1785. In the Discours Robespierre argues against the infliction 
of such criminal punishments as were held to set a stigma of dishonour 
on the family of the offender. Thus he holds that in capital cases hanging 
should be replaced by beheading, the penalty of criminals nobly born. 
Capital punishment itself he appears to regard as quite admissible. The 
Discours is a performance characteristic rather of the age than of the 
individual. Robespierre shows himself acquainted with the writings of 
those eminent men who in the eighteenth century laboured for the reform 
of the criminal law. He cites Montesquieu with marked deference. But 
he does not add much that we can call his own. He writes in that correct 
and flowing but singularly colourless and impersonal style which seems 
to have been the common property of all educated Frenchmen under 
Louis XVI. The most curious thing in the Discours is perhaps the observa- 
tion that England ‘ notwithstanding the name of monarchy, is none the 
less by its constitution a real republic.’ The editor has taken the 
utmost pains. A copious introduction sets forth all that can be known 
about the history of the Discours. Every variation in the edition of 
1785 is carefully noted. A facsimile of Robespierre’s handwriting at this 
period is given. Itis neat and legible. Experts must determine whether 
it reveals the philanthropist or the terrorist. F. C. M. 


The diaries and correspondence contained in the volume entitled Peeps 
anto the Past, being Passages from the Diary of Thomas Asline Ward, 
edited by Messrs. A. B. Bell and R. E. Leader (London: W. C. Leng), 
cover the period from 1800 to 1860 and deal with the history of Sheffield 
and its neighbourhood. Though their interest is mainly local, they contain 
useful information as to trade and trade disputes, the distress which 
followed the conclusion of the Napoleonic wars, and the movement for 
parliamentary reform. Mr. Ward was intimate with Francis Chantrey 
and Joseph Hunter, both of whom are frequently mentioned in these pages. 
He describes the acting of ‘ «Le infant Roscius’ (p. 49) and gives a good 
account of one of John Thelwall’s lectures (p. 70). Sheffield, like Bir- 
mingham, petitioned against the orders in council in 1812, and there is 
a good deal about the organisation of the opposition to these measures 
(p. 183). A military historian will find the very detailed account of the 
organisation and discipline of the volunteer corps raised in 1803 of con- 
siderable value (pp. 14, 81, 144). As materials for the social history of 
the first half of the nineteenth century the miscellaneous jottings of the 
diary will often prove more serviceable than biographies of more dis- 
tinguished persons, C. H. F. 


The tour in France in 1814, published by Sir Henry Ogle under the 
title of Paris in 1814 (Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Andrew Reid, 1909), is 
a charming diary kept by an Englishman, Dr. William Roots, a traveller 
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of strong anti-Bonapartist prejudices, vehemently patriotic, who when 
shown a picture at the Luxembourg of a British frigate striking to a 
French one, ‘ felt at the moment an inclination to cut the picture in 
pieces.’ There is much delightful reading in the journal, and it gives a 
clear picture how the Bourbons, by favouring the English at every possible 
turn, and giving them precedence over the French, were doing what they 
could to make themselves unpopular. The illustrations are extremely 
pleasing ; especially so are the maitre d’hétel at Montreuil, ‘ M. Martin,’ the 
bear in the Jardin des Plantes, and ‘ Monsieur the Angora Cat.’ Dr. Roots 
kept his accounts at each place where he stayed, and the expenses of 
travelling in his time afford an instructive comparison with those of 


our day. L. G. W. L. 


A Narrative of the Siege of Delhi, by Captain C. J. Griffiths, edited by 
Captain H. J. Yonge (London: John Murray, 1910), has its interest 
like most books of reminiscences. It tells of the experiences of the 61st 
regiment from the outbreak of the mutiny to the end of the siege, 
and does not wander to describe scenes at which the author was not 
present. He is indignant at any criticism of Hodson. He accuses the 
government of ungenerous treatment of the soldiers in the matter of 
prize money, and offers ideas about looting. Otherwise we have nothing 
but a picture of part of a great war from a subaltern’s point of view. 

J. E. M. 


In Die Deutsche Presse und die Entwicklung der Deutschen Frage 1864-66 
(Leipziger Historische Abhandlungen. Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer, 1910), 
Dr. Otto Bandmann has essayed a task differing in its conditions from 
that, for instance, on which Mr. L. G. Wickham Legg is engaged with regard 
to the journalism of the great French Revolution. The German press of 
the critical period which intervened between the termination of the last 
Schleswig-Holstein war and the outbreak of the conflict in arms between 
Austria and Prussia not only contributed little to the actual solution of the 
great political problem of the period, but very imperfectly reflected the 
real conditions of that problem. Taken as a whole, it was without sufficient 
organisation as a party press, and its political news was largely supplied— 
directly or indirectly—by the governments whose action it criticised. 
There were other methods of influencing the papers, which moreover 
were on a relatively small scale as to size and in which daily leading articles 
were still an exception. (The summary survey of the German, including 
the Austrian press of that day, at the close of Dr. Bandmann’s treatise is 
very welcome ; had the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Brockhaus’s Liberal 
paper, come toanendthusearly ?) But, though the opinions of the journals 
were to a great extent individual opinions, or those of small groups or 
coteries of writers, this, in a sense, adds to their interest, provided that a 
student of Dr. Bandmann’s intelligence and width of knowledge undergoes 
the infinite trouble of comparison and digestion. Nothing could accordingly 
be more instructive than the review which he is able to present of the 
judgments passed by the contemporary German press on the peace which 
handed over Schleswig-Holstein to the two German great powers, on the 
modus vivendi adopted at Gastein, on Bismarck’s war policy as it became 
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more and more palpable, and on his scheme of German constitutional reform 
which formed an integral part of the policy in question. The appendix 
on ‘ Bismarck in the Press from 1864-66’ will no doubt be read with special 
curiosity, but it was hardly needed to complete the demonstration. No 
one who was familiar with German academical and middle-class sentiment 
—the feeling of those classes from which more than nine-tenths of the 
journalists sprang—in that anxious biennium will hesitate before accepting 
the concluding sentence of Dr. Bandmann’s text: ‘ There was but one 
fixed point in the dangerous tangle of the German, the Schleswig-Holstein, 
and the war question—and this fixed point was the common hatred of 
Bismarck.’ In the preceding pages may be read how, among the voices 
which were brought round to the war with Austria and to the German 
parliament elected by universal suffrage was that of the Kreuzzeitung— 
but not the voice of President von Gerlach. A. W. W. 


The late Professor J. R. Ficklen gave the last ten years of his life, so- 
far as his other duties allowed, to an elaborate study of the reconstruction 
period in the state of Louisiana after the American civil war. The 
History of Reconstruction in Louisiana (through 1868) (Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, xxviii. 1, 
Baltimore, 1910) required, as its editor tells us, ‘immense patience and 
tact, for the mists of party strife have not yet cleared away; many of 
the actors in the great contest for control of the State are still living, 
their accounts, as well as most of the documentary material for the work 

. needed the most careful readjustment before it was possible to 
present a record at once clear and fair.’ Born in Virginia and arriving 
in Louisiana just at the close of the period of reconstruction, Mr. Ficklen 
is at once an impartial judge of the facts and vitally interested in them. 
It is a pity that an excellent and exhaustive narzative should only go down 
to the success of the democrats in Louisiana at the presidential election 
of 1868. H. E. E. 


In Le Haut Commandement des Armées Allemandes en 1870 (Paris: 
Plon, 1908), Lieutenant-Colonel Rousset endeavours to show from German 
sources that the success which attended Moltke’s operations against 
Bazaine was chiefly the result of a phenomenal good fortune, which 
can hardly be reckoned upon as likely to recur in the next war between 
the two nations. The writers on whose evidence he relies are Colonel 
Verdy du Vernois, Colonel Cardinal de Widdern, and Captain Hoenig. 
From their narratives he proves that the actual course of events from the 
6th to the 18th August was very far from fulfilling Moltke’s anticipations. 
He deals solely with the operations near Metz and his contention is 
that the battles of Spicheren, Borny, Rezonville, and Gravelotte were 
fought not as planned by the German general staff, but in direct 
contradiction of the orders issued. They were all brought on by the 
initiative of subordinate commanders, and in ail four the French had an 
excellent opportunity of striking a blow, which would have deranged 
the strategical combinations of their foe and in the last two might 
have changed the whole course of the war. On the day on which 
Spicheren was fought the German headquarters had not even quitted 
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Mainz. At Rezonville Bazaine had an opportunity of winning a 
decisive victory, such as has rarely presented itself to any commander, 
and at Gravelotte if he had ‘ put in’ the Guard on either wing the Germans 
would have been beaten ; but he was preoccupied with the idea of taking 
shelter under the walls of Metz, and in that position of fancied security 
waiting for the fortune of the war to be decided in some other theatre of 
operations. Under Colonel Rousset’s searching criticism the mistakes of the 
German staff are clearly exposed. The failure of their cavalry to make 
the necessary reconnaissances is noted. The impracticable character of 
Steinmetz is emphasised, and the proper and improper discharge of staff 
duties by individual German officers illustrated. The theory that the 
Germans deliberately took liberties because they knew that such would 
go unpunished, is pronounced inapplicable, until the result of Gravelotte 
had furnished unmistakable proof of Bazaine’s inertia, which is without 
parallel in the history of war. The boldness with which the subordinates on 


‘the German side shouldered the burden of responsibility is highly com- 


mended. The ruling principle in their armies was to fight the enemy 
wheresoever found, and the units of one army did not hesitate to go to the 
help of the other without waiting for orders from its own commander-in- 
chief. Wok Ww. 


In Frederic William Maitland, a Biographical Sketch (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1910), Mr. H. A. L. Fisher analyses with practised skill 
the mind and work of the greatest English medieval scholar of his genera- 
tion, the mere outward events of whose life occupy but a very few pages. 
Full justice is done to the historical insight and veracity as well as to 
the humour and charm of a rare personality. A trained lawyer or a 
specialist in the problems to the solution of which Maitland chiefly devoted 
himself might indeed have produced an estimate of his achievement in 
some respects more discriminating, but it would almost certainly have been 
much less finished and interesting. That Mr. Fisher is rather encomiast 
than critic may be in part set down to the narrowness of the canvas on 
which he paints his portrait, nor does he wholly fail to note that some of 
Maitland’s views have not met with complete acceptance. But some- 
thing more than a general warning was called for in dealing with such 
disputable hypotheses as his explanation of the Domesday manerium as 
a taxable unit, or his ‘ garrison theory ’ of the origin of boroughs. It is 
perhaps hardly sufficiently recognised by his biographer that Maitlaad’s 
Domesday researches were of a more hurried and tentative character 
than his work on legal history, and that his interpretations, though always 
suggestive, are sometimes hazardous. We may add that in attempting 
to give a concise summary of them Mr. Fisher occasionally omits necessary 
qualifications. Maitland never said without reservation that ‘ the Saxon 
land-book does not transfer land but superiorities over land,’ or that 
‘Every Saxon grant of immunities reserves the trinoda necessitas.’ 
Over-compression is perhaps responsible too for the apparent suggestion 
on p. 100 that Stubbs consciously twisted the evidence ‘ to exhibit the 
continuity of the English Church before and after the Reformation.’ A 
few misprints may be noted for a future edition: ‘ Crome’ for Croom 
Robertson (p. 27) ; ‘ modestly disdained expert paleographical knowledge ’ 
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(p. 55) for modestly disclaimed; ‘formless arguments’ (p. 59) for 
formless agreements. There are also a few incorrect dates. Seebohm’s 
‘English Village Community ’ first appeared in 1883, not in 1876 (p. 88). 
The date of publication of ‘ Domesday Book and Beyond’ was 1897, not 
1896 (p. 89). More unfortunate is the dating of Maitland’s Rede Lecture in 
the summer of 1907 (p. 162), six months after his death. a. %. 


M. Marcel Sibert’s Htude sur le Premier Ministre en Angleterre (Paris : 
Rousseau, 1909) is an intelligent piece of work, partly historical and partly 
descriptive. English readers will be entertained by the curious scraps of 
information which relieve the more serious side of the subject. We may 
instance the sections which deal with the prime minister’s emoluments and 
patronage, with the history of cabinet dinners and the procedure of cabinet 
meetings, with letters written to or received from the sovereign. Foreign 
readers are likely to complain that such secondary points of interest have 
been accorded a disproportionate amount of attention; and it must be 
allowed that Dr. Sibert has something to learn in the art of literary ex- 
position. His quotations and his references to secondary books are too 
numerous, and show a certain want of discrimination. He labours obvious 
points, and appeals to authorities of dubious value. His work would 
have benefited by a closer study of modern English politics. It is signi- 
ficant that he confuses Mr. Arthur Balfour with Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 
Naturally he is dependent for his generalisations upon the works of English 
publicists ; even when he compares the English with the French prime 
minister his treatment is without actuality. In his historical chapters 
he is seen to greater advantage. He has devoted special attention to 
the reign of Anne and to the ministerial career of Newcastle ; the position 
of the latter is illustrated by some useful references to unpublished cor- 
respondence. But the field is too vast to be adequately covered in such an 
essay. Dr. Sibert has not touched bottom in many parts of his work. 
Such a note as that in which he discusses Walpole’s use of corrupt 
influence (p. 85) is a proof that he needs further training in the sifting of 
evidence. H. W. C. D. 


The Native States of India, by Sir William Lee Warner, K.C.S.1. (London: 
Macmillan, 1910), is a second and revised edition of the author’s Protected 
Princes of India. He has done a great public service by explaining 
clearly and accurately the existing relations between the government of 
India and the many native states of Hindustan, and the history of those 
relations. Attention to the affairs of British India is being forced very 
slowly upon the public of Great Britain, and the more that the work done 
by our fellow countrymen in the East is explained to homestaying Britons, 
the more they ought to appreciate not only the difficulties of that work, but 
also the zeal and capacity which have hitherto overcome such difficulties. 
Although many historical works have related the rise of the British empire 
in India and the administration of British India, little has been written with 
regard to the policy of the government in its dealings with the native states. 
There are in Hindustan about 680 native states recognised by the Indian 
Foreign Office, ranging from the position of independent kingdoms to the 
estates of comparatively small landowners enjoying some sovereign rights. 
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As the author shows very clearly, it is impossible to expect the govern- 
ment of India to have acted in accordance with a defined code of rules. 
Varying circumstances have given rise to a variety of actions. At one 
time in the history of India the policy of non-interference was carried to a 
dangerous extreme, whereas there have been occasions when, in the interests 
of the general peace or in consequence of intolerable misrule, interference 
became imperative. The wisdom of several generations of rulers of India 
has now built up a system of co-operation between the British government 
and the native states in the interests of the rulers and subjects of those 


states. The great knowledge and experience of the author has produced 
a book worthy of the subject. E. J. T. 


Dr. Charles Meyerholz’s Zwei Beitrdége zur Verfassungsgeschichte der 
Vereinigten Staaten (Leipzig: Voigtlander, 1908) forms the sixth volume 
of Professor Lamprecht’s Beitrage zur Kultur- und Universalgeschichte, and 
contains two studies, one in German on the Philadelphia convention of 
1787 which shaped the constitution of the United States, and one in English 
on ‘ Federal Supervision over the Territories of the United States.’ The 
study of the convention of 1787 is lucid and interesting, but contains 
nothing new; that on federal supervision is much more important, but 
not so well written. Nowhere has the doctrine of the ‘ implied powers ’ 
given by the constitution to congress—the doctrine that, if the end be 
within the scope of the constitution, then all means adapted to that end 
and not expressly prohibited, are constitutional—played so important a 
part in American history as in legitimising the control of the president 
and of congress over territory acquired, but not yet admitted into the 
Union as a State. Dr. Meyerholz’s discussion of this doctrine, and his 
statement of the present powers of congress over the territories, are both 


of value. W. L. G. 


In the Biographical Study of the Constitution (New York : Putnam, 
1910) Professor E. Elliott, of Princeton University, makes an attempt 
to picture, through the lives of some of the more conspicuous men 
who have taken part in the constitutional struggles of the United 
States, the process of development. The series of biographical essays 
begins with the fathers of the constitution ; and ends with Mr. Roosevelt. 
Mr. Elliott’s attempt was well worth making; but it may be doubted 
whether the essays do not rather fall between two stools; having too 
little interest for biographical studies and being of too sketchy a character 
to lay the foundation of much constitutional knowledge. However an 
appendix of leading documents may supply what seems lacking in the 


text. E. E. 


The essays included in Sir Cyprian Bridge’s Sea Power, and other 
Studies (London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1910) cover a variety of subjects 
connected with naval history and strategy, and are full of useful and 
suggestive points. The two articles on ‘Sea Power’ and‘ The Command of 
the Sea,’ reprinted from the Encyclopaedia Britannica, provide admirable 
explanations of the true meanings of those often misunderstood and mis- 
used terms, while the essay on ‘ Naval Strategy and Tactics at the Time of 
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Trafalgar ’ could hardly be bettered as a simple and lucid statement of the 
main facts connected with the question. The essayson ‘ Invasions of the 
British Isles’ and on ‘ Raids,’ though rather slighter, are well worth reading, 
but one does not feel particularly convinced by Sir Cyprian’s attempt to 
whitewash Queen Elizabeth’s naval administration or by the two essays on 
the press gang. Undoubtedly a‘ prest ’ man was a man who had received 
earnest money on engaging to serve, but surely Sir Cyprian unduly 
minimises the importance of the press gang, and one would want a good 
deal more evidence before one could accept his conclusion as to the rela- 
tively small proportion of ‘ pressed’ men. C. T. A. 


To compile intelligently from the books already published on the 
Near East ‘a short history of the Balkan states’ needs a profounder 
knowledge of that complex subject than seems to be possessed by Mr. 
W. Howard-Flanders, the author of Balkania (London: Elliot Stock, 
1909). Even in a ‘ popular’ summary we do not expect to find allusions 
to the ‘ Patriarch of Athens,’ to Hildebrand as living towards the end of the 
twelfth century, and to the Turkish conquest of Athens sixty years before 
the real date. Nor do we look for such strange examples of spelling as 
‘ Philopolis,’ ‘ Montenegrian,’ ‘ Pogorica,’ ‘ Herzogovina,’ ‘ Krushelav,’ 
‘ Petrovitz,’ ‘ Atilla,’ or for such a formation as ‘ Maria Paleologus.’ 
It is now known that Stephen Uros V. was not murdered in 1367, but died 
on 4 December 1371. W. M. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1910 (London: Macmillan) appeared 
very late, and probably earned the distinction of being the only annual 
publication for this year which included the record of the accession of 
King George V. His Majesty, we notice, is described as belonging to the 
house of Hanover ; but that line, in Great Britain, ceased with the death 
of Queen Victoria through her marriage into a different family. The 
present reigning house may be described alternatively as that of Saxony 
or of Coburg and Gotha. Two of the maps may be mentioned here, 
one marking the changes in population in the United Kingdom between 
1801 and 1910, and the other showing the extent of the Union of South 
Africa and the neighbouring regions. F. 


The editor of the Legitimist Kalendar for 1910 (London: Royalist Club) 
looks at history from an unusual point of view, and on this account gives a 
great deal of curious information not easily to be found elsewhere. Among 
these are elaborate legitimist pedigrees, lists of names, and documents ; 
a catalogue of persons ‘ attainted and convicted of high treason for adher- 
ence to their rightful sovereigns’ since 1558; a list of ministers of the 
exiled sovereigns and another of the non-jurors. G. 


In writing his History of Abingdon (London: Frowde, 1910), Mr. 
James Townsend has consulted a wide range of authorities, both pub- 
lished andin manuscript. The result of his work is a continuous history of 
the town from the earliest times to the present day, and therefore an 
interesting addition to the small number of monographs which deal with 
the entire development of individual boroughs. The first portion of the 
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book is inevitably occupied, in the main, with the fortunes of the great 
Benedictine abbey; but a judicious proportion is kept between the 
monastic and secular aspects of the history, and in the later sections of 
his work Mr. Townsend is able to relate much that is new, and at times of 
more than local interest. The most serious difficulties presented by the 
history of Abingdon arise in connexion with the Old English period, and 
receive a somewhat meagre treatment in the present work. It is evident 
that when the Historia Monasterii de Abingdon was written no real tradition 
existed of the history of the abbey before the time of its re-foundation by 
Aithelwold ; most of the charters which relate to this period are spurious, 
and the narrative of the origin of the house is clearly a late invention, 
although probably based upon earlier authorities. Mr. Townsend is in 
general content to follow the narrative without any attempt to investigate 
its date or sources. In this connexion, the note on the beginnings of Abing- 
don abbey in this Review (xx. 693) might well have been cited. It is 
going too far to say that ‘ there is no accepted derivation’ for the name 
of Abingdon ; it is an undoubted combination of the old English personal 
name Abba and din. It should have been noted that the passage in 
William of Malmesbury which describes the reception by Athelstan of 
an embassy from Hugo rex Francorum at Abingdon is drawn from the 
tenth-century writer whose work is incorporated in the Gesta Regum at 
this point. The passage constitutes the earliest reference to Abingdon 
in a text unconnected with the abbey, and supports the statement made 
by Allfric in his life of Aithelwold, that in the time of Eadred the king 
possessed the greater part of the place dure regali. Some exaggeration 
may be suggested in the statement that the early abbey, a house of twelve 
monks, ‘ served as a bulwark on the Mercian frontier.’ But these matters 
of detail scarcely detract from the general accuracy of the book. 


F. M. §S. 


London in the Nineteenth Century (London: Black, 1909) forms the 
seventh and last volume of a ponderous work, the unsatisfactory character 
of which has been repeatedly pointed out in this Review. The present 
volume, though described on the title-page as ‘ by Sir Walter Besant,’ 
is really of composite authorship, and it alternates solid collections of 
statistics with light articles, such as appear in newspapers. The two 
chapters on temporal government and ‘ the City’ will be found useful for 
reference, and many facts are put together about museums and theatres, 
squares and parks. But the book as a whole is too desultory and too much 


of a patchwork of ‘ cuttings’ to justify its bulk, which cannot fall far short 
of half a hundredweight. H. 


Southend-on-sea and District : Historical Notes (Southend: Standard 
Printing Works, 1909), by Mr. J. W. Burrows, the editor of a local newspaper, 
is an artless but conscientious compilation, which contains more material 
than is usual in works of its class, and deserves a word of notice, if only for 
the modern history, constitutional and general, of the place. The rise of 
Southend, which was fashionable before railways brought crowds, makes 


an entertaining story; but Mr. Burrows is not equally competent to deal 
with earlier periods. : 
VOL. XXV.—NO. C, 3H 
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A monograph dealing with a single public building often suffers from the 
difficulty of detaching the events immediately connected with it from 
the general history of the time. M. E. Rodocanachi’s handsome and 
richly illustrated volume on the Castle of St. Angelo (Le Chateau Saint-Ange. 
Paris: Hachette, 1909) is from this point of view a very fairly svecessful 
compilation, giving the story of the building in its various transformations 
as the imperial tombhouse, fortress, place of refuge and at one time an actual 
residence of the popes, treasury, ‘ Archivio,’ and state prison. The notes 
show that a wide use has been made of the sources, printed and unprinted. 
The treatment is generally adequate, though we might have wished for a 
fuller and clearer account of the monument from the architectural and 
archaeological side. The most interesting and, perhaps, the most valuable 
part of the book is the account of the prisoners confined here from the 
fifteenth to the nineteenth century, which gives a good idea of the very 
various categories of offenders, from cardinals down to the humblest 
type of criminals, on whom the vigorous and, on the whole, impartial 
papal government of the day laid its heavy hand. G. MeN. R. 


Travellers who can give more than a few hours to the wealth of interest 
contained in the place will be grateful for Miss E. Coulson James’s Bologna, 
its History, Antiquities, and Art (London: Henry Frowde, 1909), which 
may be safely commended to such, and also to those who would revive their 
impressions of past visits. The historical sketch is, on the whole, sufficient, 
though it sometimes suffers from compression, as, for instance, when so 
important an event as the re-establishment of the papal sovereignty in the 
city by Martin V in 1429 is only referred to incidentally at a later period. 
Miss James’s knowledge does not appear to go much beyond her Italian 
sources. We find forms such as ‘ Aistolfo’ and ‘ Arduino’; barbarian 
invaders are described as ‘ Ungari,’ and the Corpus Iuris Civilis as Corpo 
del Gius Civile. But even this does not explain ‘ Luitprand.” And why 
does Cesare Borgia, duc de Valentinois, appear as‘ Duke Valentino’? A 
good deal of space is devoted to local art and archaeology, and the illus- 
trations are numerous and generally good. G. MeN. R. 


The Cradle of New France, by Dr. A. G. Doughty (London : Longmans, 
1909), is a pleasantly written account by the well-known archivist of the 
dominion of Canada of the history and historic buildings of the city of 
Quebec. It contains an excellent map of the city, and some not very 
valuable coloured illustrations. ‘Though the book is written in a popular 
style, the latest manuscript evidence and the latest explorations upon the 
sites of the battlefields are made use of. There is however a tendency to 
extreme statement, as when we are told that, with the completion of the 
fortifications of 1832, ‘ Quebec had now become the strongest fortress in the 
world ’ (p. 204), or that at present the city has a ‘ unique position as a 
model of civic administration ’ (p. 215). W. L. G. 


In Writings on American History, 1908 (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1910), Miss Grace Gardner Griffin continues her useful biblio- 
graphy of books and articles on United States and Canadian history 
which is being published under the auspices of the Carnegie#Institution of 
Research at Washington. H. E. E, 
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